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R  E  F  A  C  2 


There  was  a  time,  a  few  generations  ago,  when  government 
little  intruded  itself  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  Taxes,  while 
much  conplained  of,  consumed  an  insignificant  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  people.  Legislation  was  largely  negative  in 
nature,  detailing  for  the  citizen  those  limited  things  which 
he  might  not  do  with  impunity.  Administrative  activities  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern,  providing  the  enforcement  agencies 
required  to  assure  the  observance  of  legislated  prohibitions. 

Then  came  a  revolution!  The  increasing  complexity  of  the 
social  order;  the  insecurity  of  livelihoods  dependent  upon 
wages  rather  than  upon  the  eternal  soil;  the  increased  oppor- 
tujiities  provided  by  technological  and  scientific  advances  for 
community,  state  and  national  action;  the  national  involvement 
with  international  affairs  -  these  and  related  factors  brought 
government  to  a  point  where  it  consumed  thirty-six  percent  of 
^^   the  national  income,  and  threatened  to  consume  more;  fostered 
vi    the  passage  of  legislation  invading  the  most  sacrosanct  person- 
^    al  relationships;  and  created  a  bureaucracy  that  dominates 
all  economic  and  legal,  and  most  social,  relationships. 

-A 
A        Tne  governments  of  Florida  are  a  vital  part  of  that 
\/    total  picture.  Clearly  understood  and  wisely  used,  they  be- 
come instruments  of  progress.   Ignored,  they  can  and  will 
f^^  quickly  become  instruments  of  oppression. 


^  >!i 
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This  book  is  t.^rritten  with  the  hope  that  it  will  add  in 
some  small  degree  to  the  ability  of  the  people  of  Florida  to 
achieve  as  good  government  as  they  deserve. 


Farris  Bryant 
J.  E.  Dovell 
David  G  Temple 


Gainesville,  Florida 
August,  1957 
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CIL\]rTSR  I 


L/il®  OF  DIVERSITY 


Historical  B8x;kgrounl 

Florida  is  a  land  of  diversity- -an  observer  has  noted  that  the  state  may  be 
likenea  to  a  thvonli  jutting  out  from  the  Worth  American  continent;  but  a  ''rule  of 
thumb"  by  which  nothing  may  be  proven.  The  diversities  of  Florida  exist  in  the 
geology,  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  in  the  people  themselves  over  half  Of  whose 
nativities  were  in  the  other  forty-seven  states  or  in  foreign  countries.  VJhile 
Ponce  de  Leon's  landing  near  St.  Augustine  in  1513  gave  Florida  claim  to  first  dis- 
covery, the  STsate  remains  one  of  the  last  to  be  developed  irlth  less  than  ten 
percent  of  its  35,000,000  acres  in  cropland  today. 

Since  1513  four  successive  civilizations  have  been  established  in  Florida. 
No  other  state  can  match  the  length  of  this  historical  past,  and  few  can  match  its 
romance.  By  1565  the  Spanish  had  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  St. 
Augustine,  forty-two  yeaxs  before  the  English  landings  at  Jamestoi/n,  Virginia. 
Through  the  years  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Americans  fought  one  or  all  for  its 
possession.  Tlie  state,  as  a  whole  or  by  sections,  has  had  four  periods  of  histoiy 
mider  Spain,  two  under  France,  one  under  England,  one  ujider  the  Stars  and  Bars  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  three  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States. 
jB  The  disturbed  condition  that  accompanied  these  changes  in  political  control 
atti'acted  few  permanent  settlers  to  Florida- 
Colonial  Florida:   1565-1321 

In  addition  to  St.  Augustine,  colonial  settlements  were  established  at 
Pensacola  and  much  later  at  Fernandina.  The  Florida  colony  vras  supported  as  a 
military  outpost  to  guard  the  Balaama  Channel  and  no  efforts  were  made  toward  fur- 
ther settlement.  The  short  period  of  two  decades  under  British  sovereignty  left 
little  impression  other  than  a  fei;  place  neaues.  From  I783  to  IG2I,  during  the  so- 
called  'Second  Spanish  Period,"  there  was  little  effective  control.  The  Hest 
Florida  Rebellion  was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  addition  of  Florida  vrest  of  the 
Perdido  River  to  the  United  States.  '.Tiile  the  East  Florida  Rebellion  was  largely  a 
failure,  lawlessness  at  Fernandina  on  Amelia  Island  brought  American  occupation  in 
1819. 

VJhen  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States  became  final  in  I82I 
there  were  three  toi-ms  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  new  territor;;^^:  St.  Augustine, 
Fernandina,  and  Pensacola.  Outside  of  the  few  plantations  along  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  most  of  the  territory  remained  the  home  of  the  Indian  in  the 
primeval  \-rildemess. 


■The  Territorj--:  l62±-lQk^ 

By  'congressional  act  the  framework  of  territorial  goverament  inaugurated  with 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  178?  was  reestablished  for  the  Florida  territory  in 
1822.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  hy  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  legislative  power  in  the  Governor  and  a  Legislative  Council 
of  thirteen,  also  appointed  by  the  president;  and,  the  Judicial  power  in  two 
"superior"  courts  whose  judges  were  likewise  selected  by  the  president.  In  I826 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  \rere  chosen  by  popular  election  although  the 
Governor  ana  judges  of  the  courts  remained  appointive  throu^out  the  territorial 
period.   In  I838,  Congress  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  elective  bicameraJ. 
legislative  Council. 

The  first  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  held  at  Pensacola  in  l822, 
the  second  at  St.  Augustine  in  I823.  The  vicissitudes  of  travel  between  these  then 
distant  places  led  to  the  location  of  a  new  capitol  on  the  hills  of  Tallahassee 
v7here  the  first  session  of  the  Council  opened  in  a  log  house  in  November,  l8>2h,  ■ 
In  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  thousands  of  settlers  moved  into  the  new  southern 
territory;  settlers  who  migrated  mainly  from  the  neighboring  states  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

Florida  Becomes  A  State 

In  the  1830 's  the  agitation  for  statehood  culminated  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  held  at  St.  Joseph  in  I838.  The  Constitu- 
tion which  was  di'avm  at  St.  Joseph  was  patterned  on  those  of  other  southern  states, 
and  closely  followed  them  in  providing  a  bill  of  ri^ts,  framework  of  government, 
powers  of  the  government,  and  provisions  for  amendtnent  and  revision.  The  American 
system  of  the  distribution  of  the  povrers  into  three  branches  was  continued  ana 
further  provisions  made  for  suffrage,  militia,  taxation,  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation, education,  internal  improvement,  and  regillation  of  corporations  and  oanking. 

SectionaJ.  differences  at  the  national  level  operated  against  uue  admission  of 
Florida  as, a  state  for  several  years.   In  18^5,  Congress  passed  the  enabling  legis- 
lation under  which  Florida,  paired  with  Iowa,  entered  the  Union.  As  the  twenty- 
seventh  state,  most  of  Florida  vras  still  a  wilderness  with  a  small  population  of 
"pttjOOO  and  roughly  half  of  that  was  represented  by  Negro  slaves.  There  was  little 
settlement  outside  the  counties  adjacent  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  alouK  the 
northern  coasts.  On  the  eve  of  the  Civil  VJar,  agricultural'  and  commercial  expansion 
had  gro\ra  so  that  the  population  doubled  from  iQk'j)   to  I860,  v^ith  half  of  that 'total 
in  Negro  slaves.  The  problems  presented  by  the  absence  of  internal  transportation, 
the  defenses  against  the  elusive  Seminole  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  sub-tropical  climate  of  the  peninsula  held  back  the  development  of  the- 
southernmost  state . 


KffiSSBT  FEATURES  OP  yLORim 

Increasing  Population 

The  conduct  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  aftermath  of  Reconstruction  delayed 
public  and  private  plans  for  new  enterprise  in  Florida  through  two  decades,  yellow- 
ing the  end  of  Reconstruction,  in  1877^  Florida  entered  upon  its  first  expansion  of 
the  modern  era.  During  the  ante*belj.un  period  St.  Augustine  and  other  coastal  towns 
had  acquired  a  position  as  havens  for  Northerners  seeking  the  milder  winter  weather. 
With  the  growth  of  industrialization  in  the  North,  the  climate  and  soils  of  Florida 
encouraged  northern  visitors  and  northern  capital  to  reestablish  winter  resorts  and 
to  foster  economic  development.  Leaders  in  this  movement  included  Henry  M.  Flagler, 
a  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  partner,  who  started  building  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad  southward  in  1886,  and  Henry  B.  Plant,  a  Connecticut  financier,  who 
started  building  a  railroad  to  the  west  coast  about  the  same  time.  In  1905^  the 
state  undertook  drainage  operations  in  the  Everglades,  the  2-|  million  acre 
incndated  plain  below  Lake  Okeechobee. 

These  beginnings  foreshadowed  the  rapid  development  of  the  state  in  the  past 
fifty  jTKirs.  An  index  of  Florida's  recent  growth  is  illustrated  in  the  census 
tables:  1900  -  528,000;  1930  -  l,it68,000j  19^  -  1,897,000;   1950  -  2,771,000; 
1957  -  an  estimated  3,770,000.  The  rate  of  increase  from  1930  to  I9U0  was 
29  percent,  largest  of  all  the  states;  the  rate  from  19U0  to  1950  was  '+6  percent, 
largest  of  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  From  195O  to  1957,  Florida 
was  third  in  percentage  increase,  gaining  998,000  residents,  or  36  percent.  People 
are  settling  in  Florida  at  the  rate  of  2,700  per  «eek;  if  the  present  rates  of 
growth  continue,  Florida  by  I96O  will  have  5,000,000  people  and  by  197O  close  to 
6,500,000  or  nearly  twice  its  present  population.  But,  even  so,  Florida  has 
experienced  a  population  gain  of  135  percent  since  1930  (compared  with  California's 
gain  of  130  percent  in  the  same  period).  Florida  is  now  lUth  among  the  states  in 
population . 

The  migration  pattern  varied  considerably  from  county  to  county  within  Florida. 
Thus,  from  19^0  to  1950,  eighteen  counties  lost  population.  At  the  same  time  that 
large  numbers  of  people  were  moving  into  the  south  and  central  parts  of  the  state, 
other  individuals  were  leaving  many  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  northern  and 
western  Florida.  From  I95O  to  1955,  twenty-one  Florida  counties  experienced  five 
percent  or  more  out-migratlon. 

Urban  and  Metropolitan  Areas 

The  majority  of  Floridians  reside  in  urban  areas.  For  the  past  thirty  years 
at  least  one-half  of  the  people  have  been  urban  dwellers.  Almost  three-fourths  of 
the  population  is  found  in  settlements  of  2,500  or  more.  And  interestingly  enough, 
roughly  half  of  Florida's  people  are  found  in  five  counties.  Since  19OO  the  trend 
of  population  has  shown  the  growth  gravitating  toward  the  ten  largest  counties 
wherein  heavily  populated  urban  areas  have  developed  around  the  states  leading 
cities.  In  this  manner  there  have  developed  distinct  metropolitan  areas  around 
Miami,  Jacksonville,  T^pa,  St.  Petersburg,  Orlando,  Daytona  Beach,  and  Pensacola. 
Indicative  of  this  trend  are  the  percentage  changes  in  Florida  from  19^  to  1955. 


Metropolitan  areas  increased  ll6  peTcetit  in,"'|f)opU']IJati: on  j .  non -metropolitan  areas  in- 
creased only  60  percent.  A  special  census  in  1955  placed  the  Dacfe County  popula-      ^ 
tion  at  703^777  which  showed  that  the  Miami  metropolitan  area--with  twenty-six       w 
incorporated  municipalities --had  tripled  in  population  from  19'-i-0  to  1955'  These 
trends  of  urban  and  metropolitan  gro^rth  are  continuing.  '  "         -  .;■, 

-  ■'  Land  Uses -,f  ;^_^;_;?  ;■;  ■  -- •■  . 

The  area  of  Florida  is  58,666  square  miles.  Of  this  area,  5^,<36l  square 
miles  (35,113.7000  acres)  are  land.  About  two-thirds  of  all  Florida's  land  is  in 
forest.  Of  the  remainder,  five  percent  is  in  cropland,  thirteen  percent  in  pas- 
ture not  in  forests,  and  sixteen  percent  adapted  for  all  other  uses.  Of  23,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land,  thirty-nine  percent  is  on  farms.  Farm  land  ccanprising 
16,700,000  acres,  is  divided  between  pastured  forest  land,  ^^i;  pasture  land,  26'^j; 
forest  land,  IVp;   harvested  cropland,  ICf^,   and  all  other,  %j.     In   19^9,  ^Tp   of  the 
land  area  of  Florida  was  privately  ovmed.  The-  land  publicly  oimed  was  largely  in 
tha  public  domain  of  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  Florida's  soil  was  ever  very  fertile.  Since  much  of 
the  land  is  in  sand  the  rainfall  soalis  rapidly  into  the  grouuid  and  leaches  the  soil. 
Forest  trees  grow  rapidly  over  most  of  the  state,  but  when  the  lands  are  cleared 
they  often  make  poor  farm  land.  The  soils  of  the  clay  hills  of  northern  and 
western  Florida  and  the  peat  soils  of  the  Everglades  are  the  most  fertile  in  the 
state.  Florida  has  more  land  unfit  for  cultivation  withoub  Irrigation,  drainage, 
or  fertilization  than  any  other  state  in  the  eastern  areas  of  the  United  States. 

As  already  noted,  two-thirds  of  Florida's  area  is  in  forest  lands.  IThile  the    ^ 
pine  species  predominate  throughout  the  state,  the  hardwoods  species  are  increasing. 
Half  of  Florida's  forest  lands  are  rated  good  or  fair  for  rapid  gro^rth  of  sax-r 
timber  and  the  remainder  may  be  used  for  pulprood  and  local  lumber  markets.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  forest  land  is  under  organized  fire  protection  and  a  third  of  sill 
the  forest  land  needs  replanting.  However,  there  is  now  a  favorable  timber  balance; 
more  timber  is  being  grown  than  is  being  cut  for  use. 

Uater  Resources  '  ■    '  '  ■  ' 

Florida  is  referred  to  as  a  water-rich  state,  though  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
is  never  uniform  and  there  have  been  recurrent  periods  of  flood  and  drought  even 
within  the  period  of  a  year.  The  factor  of  varL-foility  thus  necessitates  public 
and  private  water  management  operations:  dispo.al  of  temporary  e>xess  waters  that 
co.nnot  be  conserved  and  retention  of  water  during  temporary  flooding  for  use  in 
d.ry  mouths  and  years.  The  state's  surface  and  ground  waters  originate  with  rain- 
fall, but  precipitation  conditions  are  unpredictable  in  annual  amounts  and  seasonal 
distribution.  The  average  rainfall  ranges  from  66   to  45  inches  vrith  extremes  of 
over  100  inches  to  a  low  of  29  inches.  However,  two-thirds  of  the  annual  rainfall 
occurs  in  a  four -month  period. 

The  land  area  of  the  state  is  divided  into  more  than  50  stream  basins  on  which 
40  to  80  cubic  miles  of  fresh  water  fall  annually.  Yet  the  water  resources  problems 
of  the  state  have  become  increasingly  complicated  with  some  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive floods  and  some  of  the  worst  droughts  in  the  nation.  One  year  much  of  the  flat  ^^ 


('H 


sections  and  river  bottoms  of  the  state  may  be  covered  vrLth  water,  and  the  next 
year  the  residents  must  close  ^./-indoi.'s  to  1-ieep  out  the  heavy  suioke  from  muck  fires. 
Betvreen  19^  and  1950>  over  170^000  acreb  of  cropiaiid  and  nearly  70,000  acres  of 
pasturage  -vrere  "brought  under  irrigation;  by  195^,  l6,000  water  control  systems 
were  supplying  750,000  acres  of  farm  land  with  irrigation  water.  This  was  in 
contrast  tc  some  eighty  local  drainage  districts  organized  in -the  ye&rs  after  I9OO 
to  drain  excess  water  from  the  land.  Thus,  flood  control  measures,  and  surface 
drainage  to  improve  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  chann.eled  most  of  the  water  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The  result  through  the  years  has  been  a  depletion  of  the 
ground  water  supplies  when  periods  of  reduced  rainfall  and  irrigation  demands 
coincide. 


The  Economy 

The  pattern  of  economic  life  in  Florida  has,  in  many  respects,  belatedly 
followed  that  of  the  nation.  Throughout  most  of  the  19th  century,  the  economy  of 
agriculture  -ras  dominant.  Political  leadership  was  largely  drawxi  from  planters 
aiid  farmers,  but  business  and  professional  interests  became  increasingly  influential 
after  Reconstruction.  Raili'oad  expansion,  and  later  highway  construction,  en- 
couraged citrus  and  vegetable  production,  as  these  perishables  demanded  rapid 
transit  to  northern  markets.   By  the  same  token,  these  facilities  promoted  the 
ever  mounting  tide  of  winter  visitors  to  Florida.  Following  Uorld  \7ar  I,  and  in- 
creasinglj/"  after  VJorld  War  II,  manufacturing  became  significant  in  the  state. 

Florida's  economy  now  stands  on  three  legs:   agriculture,  industry,  and, 
most  important,  tourism.  The  common  denominator  of  all  three  is  the  equable 
climate.  The  weather  draws  the  tourists,  many  of  whom  remain  or  return  as  farmers, 
workers,  and  businessmen.  Modem  industry  wants  to  locate  where  workers  are  in 
supply.  IJhen  a  large  nylon  plant  opened  at  Pensacola  there  were  65,000  applica- 
tions for  3,000  jobs. 

Florida  tourists  bring  a  billion  dollars  a  year  into  the  state.  Put  another 
way,  the  average  visitor  spends  almost  ;,j200.'  One  of  every  two  visitors  finds  a 
resort  in  Dade,  Broward,  Palm  Beach,  or  Monroe  co'ur>.ties,  and  Miami  Beach,  vri.th  its 
HOO  hotels,  2,100  apartment  houses,  and  U15  swimming  pools,  alone  attracts  two 
million  visitors.  The  52  '^HiO'^  tourists  travel  by  automobile  (71v)>  airplane 
(l9',j),  and  train  or  bus  (lO'yj). 

Meanwhile  the  oldest  segment  of  the  economy  continues  to  expand,  and  today 
Florida  is  the  only  state  with  more  farms  than  in  1950.  IThereas  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  in  other  areas  have  receded,  prices  and  incane  have  risen  in  the  state. 
Florida  produces  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  oranges  and  four-fifths  of  the  grape- 
fruit; citrus  is  the  V'250  million  a  year  mainstay  of  the  state's  agriculture. 
Contributing  to  the  agricultural  economy  are  the  vegetable  crops  (Ufa  of  the  United 
States  total),  and  livestock  where  income  has  risen  from  ')2k  mi3J.ion  in  1939  to 
vll7  million  in  I956. 

Industrial  groirth  since  19^6  increased  ten  percent  in  the  nation,  but 
similar  growth  in  Florida  amounted  to  fifty  percent.  Between  1939  and  1953,  factoi-y 
output,  or  value  added  by  manufacturing,  \ras   up  five  times  in  Florida  compared  to 
the  national  increstse  of  four  times .  Payrolls  from  manufacturing  were  up  525  per- 
cent compared  to  a  national  increase  of  330  percent.   In  terms  of  the  individual. 


naticnal  income  has  risen  26i  percent  since  19^;  in  Florida  individual  income 
rose  kU-1   percent  in  the  years  from  19^0-1955. 

Basic  industries--a^rici'ilture,  aanufac taring,  construction^  forestry  and 
fisheries,  and  mining — employed  256,000  or  38'/j  of  Florida's  workers  in  19|tO; 
338,000  and  3k^o   of  the  workers  in  1950.  Service  industries  employed  ^4-10,000  and 
62^j   of  the  workers  in  19^0;  655,000  and  SOfo     of  the  workers  in  1950.  Thus,  even 
with  recent  industrial  growth,  employment  by  service  industries  has  increased  aore 
rapidly  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  population  increase. 

Facilities  of  Transportation 

The  lack  of  adequate  means  of  transportation  retarded  the  growth  of  the  fjtate 
until  services  of  transport  beyond  the  coast-lines  appeared.  The  development  of  the 
tourist  trade  began  in  earnest  with  railroad  expansion  in  the  l890's  and  continues 
to  rest  largely  on  the  various  means  of  transportation.  Maritime  shipping,  rail- 
roads, and  airlines  are  major  segments  of  the  state's  transportation  facilities, 
'jverland  roads  and  highways ^  however,  are  the  base  upon  which  all  elements  of 
transportation  must  be  integrated. 

Public  roads  and  streets  total  a  length  of  over  5^,000  miles:  county  roads^ 
31,000  miles;  state  roads  and  city  streets  the  remainrler.  The  highways  connect 
2,000  communities  and  provide  interurban  roads  for  1,500,000  vehicles  of  Florida 
registration  and  untold  thousands  of  out-of-state  vehicles.  A  new  state-long  turn- 
pike is  authorized;  the  110-mile  southern  end  of  the  read  has  been  opened  to 
traffic.  Florida  will  share  in  the  near  future  in  the  national  interstate  system 
of  defense  higb\/ays. 

Transportation,  at  first  by  rail,  then  by  road,  and  now  by  air,  has  been  a  key 
factor  in  development.  The  railroad  reached  Mami  in  I896;  the  Miand  international 
airport  handles  2.5  million  passengers  yearly  and  is  a  leading  handler  of  air 
e>:press  and  freight.  'The  airlines,  v/ith  their  big  maintenance  shops,  have  become 
the  largest  group  of  employers  in  the  area. 

Speed  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Miami  has  advanced  from  37  miles  per 
hour  in  1920  on  trains  to  370  miles  per  hour  by  airplane.  Similarly,  in  rail 
cransportation  several  companies  maintain  interstate  trains  from  Florida  points  to 
the  north  and  middle-west.  Overnight  fast-freight  and  express  speed,  produce  tc 
market  and  although  railroad  trackage  has  declined,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
train  miles  operated.  By  train,  highway  or  air  Florida  Is  quickly  accessi-bie.r  to 
the  nation  east  of  the  I'jississippi,  and  to  Canada  and  to  Latin  America. 

Major  Problems :  Today  and  Tomorrow 

^» 
The  growth  of  population  in  Florida  has  been  little  short  of  sensational : 
the  number  of  people  has  virtually  doubled  every  twenty  years  from  18U5  to  the 
present.  Such  grovth  has  been  a  challenge  and  has  stimulated  change  after  change, 
Btate,  city,  county,  and  district  governments  have  been  forced  to  adaptations  and 
adjustments  and  while  the  difficult  problems  of  day-to-day  life  have  not  been 
coBjpletely  resolved,  much  -has-  been  accomplished  in  the  provision  of  services  and 
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capita.l  outla.3/  for  departments  and  institutions  at  all  levels. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  continued  population  grovrth  I'lill   force  further 
problems  bo  the  point  of  resolution.  Within  the  next  t^renty  years  Elorida  may  have 
tvice  the  present  population.  To  solve  the  problems  of  the  imniediate  future  and 
to  provide  for  the  anticipated  gro'irth  will  necessitate  much  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  governmental  agencies  and  private  organizations. 

Metropolit'anism 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problems  are  fouiid  in  the  rapidly  d-^veloping 
urb<?Ji  sections  of  the  state .   In  the  ten  metropolitan  areas  of  the  united  States  of 
30G_,000  population  or  more,  three  of  the  fastest  growing  are  in.rioiida.   In 
peroentage  increase  in  population,  1930-1950^  Miami  led  the  natioii  with  2k6% 
Jacksonville's  increase  was  96)0;   Tampa-St.  Petersburg's,  90/J'  Problems  in  thed^, 
areas  include  water  supply  and  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  inadequacy  of  rep-rea- 
tional  facilities,  slura  clearance  and  public  housing,  and  street  traffic.  The 
groTfth  of  central  and  satellite  cities  promote  increased  vehicle  congestion  -vrLth 
consequent  accidents  and  markedly  insufficient  parking  space.  Such  problems  iri.ll 
be  furthei"  complicated  and  aggravated  until  solutions  are  produced,  within  recent 
yearg  the  addition  of  numerous  municipal  governments,  in  addition  to  the  governments 
of  the  central  city,  the  county,  and  several  districts,  ha^  only  made  the  problems 
more  involved.  In  solving  the  traffic  problem  due  consideration  must  be  focused  k^-.i 
nass  transit,  freeways,  limited  access  streets,  off-street  parking,  trucking  and 
xraiisp":rL,  buses,  and  other  forms  of  transportation.  In  solving  the  traffic 
problem,  and  others  as  well,  efforts  have  been  too  widely  dispv-iti<ia;  coiujjrehensi,ve 
effort  has  not  been  available  from  the  numerous  units  of  government.  Either  more 
cooperation  between  existing  governments  or  the  creation  of  super -governments  with 
broad  areal  jurisdiction  must  follow  in  order  for  these  problems  to  be  solved 
satisfactorily. 

Natural  Resources  and  Land  Utility 

VJith  population  increase,  judgments  must  be  made  on  land  utility.   Industry 
and  agriculture,  residences  and  business  establishments,  parks  and  airports,  higli- 
ways  and  armed  forces  installations  all  compete  for  land  use.  Out  in  southern 
California  there  has  been  wholesale  removal  of  orange  groves  to  provide  room  for 
residences --in  Florida  there  has  been  room  for  both,  but  the  real  estate  pace 
(home  building  permits  were  up  six  percent  in  Florida  during  195^  while  the  United 
States  dropped  eighteen  percent)  reflects  the  state's  growth  as  a  market  in  itself. 
Residents  in  urban  areas  are  concerned  over  the  potentiad.  loss  of  land  for 
recreation  and  farm  and  dairy  installations .  Near  cities  erstwhile  farms  have  been 
converted  into  subdivisions  and  farms  discontinued.  By  vay   of  illustration,  a 
million  urban  residents  require  thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  homes,  commercial 
establishments,  industrial  locations,  schools,  parks,  streets  and  highways. 

Wise  use  of  land  in  Florida  is  a  relatively  recent  trend.  Soil  conservation 
practices  were  introduced  long  after  much  land  was  damaged  through  the  one -crop 
planting  of  cotton  or  tobacco.  Forests  were  cut  over  and  left  before  protective 
practices  and  replanting  became  general.   Large  sections  of  the  Everglades 
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sabsided  aad   our,ied  tiirougK  anconurolled  drainage  opera.tions.  Thousands  of  acres 
lie  idle  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  ultimate  utility  or  absentee  owner- 
ship of  tracts  held  for  speculation.   Education  and  experimentation  must  be 
promoted  if  maximum  use  ift  made  of  land  resources. 

Similar  activity  is  almost  mandatory  in  the  conservation  of  all  other 
natural  resources.  Problems  involving  water  conservation  and  use  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent example.   Increased  settlement  in  Florida  combined  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing demands  of  modem  society  for  more  water  point  up  the  need  for  better  water 
control.  Serious  ground  water  depletion  in  urban  aid  industrial  sections  has 
mined  well-fields  through  resulting  salt  water  intrusion.  Water  pollution  from 
municipal  and  industrial  sources  has  been  controlled  but  remains  a  problem  with 
continued  growth  of  population  eind  industry.  Paper  and  pulp  mills  are  second 
only  to  steel  mills  as  the  biggest  industrial  users  of  water  per  ton  of  production. 
Florida's  phosphate  industry  alone  uses  75  million  gallons  of  water  each  day.   In 
1956  some  16,000  v;ater  systems  were  used  to  irrigate  750^000  acres  of  agricultural 
land.  The  importance  of  water  for  recreational  use  by  both  resident  and  tourist 
can  be  measured  in  the  ;|)380  million  that  was  spent  for  boating,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  accompanying  recreation  on  the  state's  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  alone. 

Increased  demands  on  the  natural  resources  of  land,  water,  minerals, 
forests,  and  fish  and  wildlife  illustrate  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  policies 
and  programs  for  wise  use  and  conservation. 

Social  Resources  and  Conservation 

An  interesting  study,  made  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  in 
1956,.  revealed  that  6,000,000  adults  residing  in  other  states  thought  they  might 
like  to  move  to  Florida.  Those  questioned  gave  as  their  reasons  for  a  home  in 
Florida,  in  the  following  order:  climate,  job  opportunities,  propinquity  to 
friends  or  relatives,  scenic  beauty,  and  lower  taxes.  Such  an  influx  would  re- 
quire new  homes,  trading  areas,  and  governmental  sejrvices  and  would  profoundly 
affect  all  state  and  local  programs  in  planning,  financing,  and  servicing.  Since 
30  many  of  these  needs  could  never  be  vket   by  individuals,  local  communities  must 
assume  the  responsibilities. 

As  the  nation  measures  its  strength  in  proportion  to  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  people,  public  programs  in  control  of  disease,  elimination  of  accidents, 
and  availability  of  medical  care  assume  increased  importance.  Sanitary  water 
supplies  and  garbage  and  refuse  disposed  are  in  the  same  category.  Likewise, 
good  housing  which  contributes  to  health  and  comfort,  assumes  major  importance  as 
a  problem  of  private  and  public  agencies.  The  conservation  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  through  adequate  recreation  becomes  greater  in  Florida  with  the 
influx  of  people.   Outdoor  recreation  sponsored  through  city,  county,  state,  and 
national  parks  in  Florida  provides  recreation  for  millions.  Cities  and  counties 
are  providing  recreational  programs  with  playgrounds,  beaches,  swimming  pools, 
and  community  centers . 

Perhaps  Florida's  most  critical  problem  in  social  resources  is  lu  public 
education  where  the  broad  aim  is  to  help  people  to  live  and  woi-k  in  a  changing 
wor^d.  Numerous  constitutional  and  statutory  enactments  proposed  by  the  legislature 
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and  endorsed  by  the  electorate  since  i>25,  when  state  aia  for  coinmon  schools  vras 
first  made  available,  have  not  uet  the  needs  of  the  counties  where  the  combination 
of  in-migration  and  high  birth  rates  have  sky-rocketed  enrollments.  The  present 
problems  involve  unprecedented  demands  for  buildings,  equipment,  and  teachers. 
'ihat  is  true  now  for  the  public  schools  \n.ll   soon  be  true  for  the  state  institu- 
tions of  learning.  By  1970^  enrollments  may  be  double  those  of  1950--in  both 
common  schools  and  higher  institutions.  New  schools  and  colleges  must  be  planned, 
built,  staffed,  and  paid  for  before  the  educational  crisis  is  solved. 

The  material  and  cultural  needs  are   satisfied  from  the  development  and 
use  cf  resources.  Citizens  must  assume  tlxe  responsibility  that  the  resources  ar\; 
developed  and  used  without  injuring  or  destroying  them.  One  way  to  assume  this 
responsibility  is  through  interest  in,  understanding  of,  eind  participation  in 
govenmient.  Solving  these  problems  will  require  broad  citizen  concern  and  action 
worlcing  through  state  and  local  governments,  political  parties,  and  private  grouiDS 
and  organizations . 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  BASES  OF  GOVERI^'IEilT  '    ■ 

All  sovemments  perform  their  functions  under  seme  framework  of  organization, 
/unong  nations  and  states  such  a'framework  is  referred  to  as  a  constitution.  These 
constitutions  contain  the  principles  and  rules  under  \jhich  the  nation  or  state  has 
been  created  and  which  determine  the  reciprocal  relationships  betweeii  citizens  and 
the  national  and  subsidiary  units  of  government.  V/hereas  England  operates  i;inder  an 
"unwritten  constitution"  composed  of  charters,  bills,  and  statutes  the  United 
States  and  the  forty-eight  states  possess  governments  founded  on  T^nritten  documents . 
These  constitutions  are  the  basic  law  by  which  the  multitudinous  detail  of  modem 
American  government  is  authorized.  Among  the  purposes  which  our  present  constitu- 
tions serve  are:  provision  for  the  governmental  structure,  distribution  of  powers 
to  the  several  branches  of  the  government,  prohibitions  and  limitations  on  the 
grants  of  powers,  and  guarantees  and  protections  of  persons  and  property  against 
seizure  by  agencies  and  officers  of  the  nation  and  the  states. 

Historical  Background 

FollovrLng  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Florida  legislature  authorized  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  consider  the  position  of  the  state  in  the  union.  The  delegates 
assembled  in  Tallahassee  on  January  3j  I861  and  on  January  10  adopted  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  from  the  United  States.  Working  intermittently,  the  con- 
vention finally  adopted  a  revised  constitution  on  April  18,  I86I.  This  document 
provided  several  modifications  of  the  I838  Constitution,  the  most  important  of  v/hich 
was  the  change  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Four  years  of  war  and  the  dismal  conditions  which  accompanied  a  decade  of 
military  occupation  and  reconstruction  further  delayed  public  and  private  invest- 
ments in  the  state  until  I88O.  During  the  Civil  liar   and  the  aftermath  of 
Reconstruction,  representative  government  was  largely  lost  in  the  contests  between 
conquEror  pxid  conquered.  The  Constitution  of  I865,  adopted  under  President  Andrev; 
Johnson's  jyxan  of  reconstruction,  proved  unacceptable  to  Congress.  Florida  was 
shortly  placed  in  a  military  district  under  federal  rule  and  the  movement  to  revise 
the  1861  Constitution  failed  temporarily. 

In  the  fall  of  I867  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
was  held  under  military  orders  and  control.  The  delegates  convened  in  Tallahassee 
in  January,  completed  the  revised  document  in  a  month,  and  the  electorate  ratified 
the  work  on  May  h,   1863.  The  "carpetbagger"  and  "scalawag"  Constitution  of  i860  was 
copied,  to  some  extent,  from  those  of  several  midwestern  states.   Innovations  in  the 
document  were  found  in  the  executive  article  and  in  the  expanded  articles  on 
education  and  suffrage.   In  order  to  placate  the  counties  of  the  plantation  "black- 
belt"  where  Negro  voters  outnumbered  white  voters,  the  governor  was  given  the  power 
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id  appoint  virtuaiLly  every  state  and  county  officer.  This  extreme  authority  of 
Gsiemataiial  appoirrtnient  jave  rise  to  considerable  antagonism  in  subsequent  years ^ 
with  the  charge  that  -che  electorate  had  "been  denied  the  right  of  self-government. 

As  public  education  in  Florida  had  never  progressed  far  beyond  a  few 
academies  and  paupers'  schools,  the  Radical  Republicans  incorporated  constitutional 
guarantees  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  regardless  of  race  or  former  condition  of  servitude.  The 
1868  Constitution  also  guaranteed  the  right  of  suffrage  according  to  the  Civil  \far 
amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution.  Homestead  exemptions  from  taxation  were 
also  introduced  in  this  document  for  the  first  time . 

Present  Constitution:   I885,  As  .\mended 

IJith  the  restoration  of  the  "Conservative  Democracy"  (partial  white 
supremacy)  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Rutherford  Hayes  in  l877>  agitation 
for  a  new  constitution  to  replace  the  "carpetbag"  Constitution  of  I868  stemmed 
from  the  compromise  in  that  document  which  empovrered  the  governor  to  appoint 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  state  and  county  officers  in  the  state.  Uith 
the  rapid  growth  in  popiilation  in  many  counties  through  imnigrtition,  especially  in 
the  peninsular  counties,  the  demand  for  home  rule  and  more  representative  government 
foi'ced  the  hand  of  the  1883  legislature  into  placing  the  questior*  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  on  the  iQQh   general  election  ballot.  Further  opposition  to  the 
l368  Constitution  came  from  the  provisions  for  universal  suffrage,  the  absence  of 
a  prohibition  against  the  bi -racial  marriage_,  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  the 
segregation  of  the  races  in  the  public  educational  systems . 

V/hile  the  Constitutions  of  I868  and  1885  are  alike  in  fundamental,  principles, 
many  changes  in  detail  are  apparent.  Some  observers  have  referred  to  the  earlier 
dociament  as  undemocratic  and  unrepresentative,  and  to  the  later  document  as 
democratic  and  representative.  An  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  two  constitutions 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such  statements  are  both  true  and  false,  and  are 
generally  matters  of  opinion. 

The  legislative  articles  of  the  two  documents  are  almost  identical,  and 
although  the  systems  for  apportionment  of  legislators  varied,  the  end  results  vrere 
practically  the  same.  However,  the  I868  document  provided  for  annual  legislative 
sessions  whereas  the  1885  document  provided  for  biennial  legislative  sessions . 

The  changes  in  the  executive  article  of  the  I885  Constitution  were  more 
pronounced:   the  governor  vras  prohibited  from  immediately  succeeding  himself;  and, 
the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  was  abolished  and  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
governorship  reverted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives .  IThereas  section  one  of  the  executive  article  created  a  "Chief 
Magistrate"  who  was  vested  "\7ith  the  supreme  executive  power,"  sections  twenty 
through  twenty-six  of  the  1885  Constitution  provided  for  the  popular  state-wide 
election  of  six  lesser  magistrates  (administrative  officers)  also  endo^red  \rith. 
executive  power.  These  officials,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  the  Constitution 
of  1868,  comprise  the  so-called  "Cabinet:"  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  commissioner  of 
agriculture . 
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Changes  in  tne  judicial  branch  were  reflected  in  the  provisions  whereby, 
under  the  newer  document,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  placed  on  an 
elective  basis  as  were  the  county  judges,  but  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
remained  under  the  system  of  appointment  by  the  governor. 

A  significant  change  in  the  I885  Constitution  related  to  the  elimination  of 
the  literacy  qualifications  for  voter  registration  which  bad  appeared  in  the  I868 
document.   The  I885  Constitution,  however,  gave  the  legislature  the  power  to  "make 
the  payment  of  the  capitation  tax  a  prerequisite  for  voting."  The  payment  of  the 
capitation,  or  poll,  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  was  added  to  the  election  laws 
by  the  Legislature  of  I889  and  continued  until  its  abolution  in  1939-   l^e  addition 
of  the  poll  tax  and  other  changes  in  the  election  laws  were  of  sufficient  effect  to 
reduce  the  number  of  votes  for  Republicr.a  Barty  candidates  from  26,500  votes  in  the 
election  of  I888  to  U,700  votes  in  I89O. 

.  Form  and  Content 

The  Constitution  of  I885  was  ratified  at  the  general  elections  of  I886  and 
w'^r"'-  into  effect  on  January  1,  l887-   The  document  is  over  seventy  years  old  and 
has  reen  amended  106  times.   Its  present  form,  well  over  half  of  which  has  been 
jidtQ  by  amendment,  is. outlined  as  follows: 

Declaration  of  Rights 

Contains  the  guarantees  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

Article  I .   Boundaries 

Delineates  the  state  lines  or  boundaries. 

Article  II.   Distribution  of  Powers 

Principle  of  traditional  separation  of  powers  is  established  for  the 
three  branches  of  government. 

Article  III.   Legi^ative  Department 

Creates  bicameral  legislature  comprised  of  38  senators  and 
95  representatives. 

Article  IV.   Executive  Department 

Creates  governor,  other  executive  officers,  boards,  and  agencies  and 
delineates  their  powers  and  duties. 

Article  V.   Judicial  Department 

Creates  supreme  court,  district  courts- of- appeaJ.^.  circuit  courts,  county 
courts,  and  defines  their  jurisdiction. 
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Article  VI.  Suff-yage  and  JUlloibiiitAr 

Erovides  for  voting  quaiitlca^tions  and  election  j,aws. 

Article  VII.  Census  and  Apportionment 

Provides  for  state  census  and  the  apportionment  of  members  in  the  legislature 
by  districts  and  counties. 

Article  VIII.  Counties  and  Cities 

Creates  counties,  city  charters,  boundaries,  powers,  and  other  items  of 
local  government. 

Article  IX*  luxation  and  Finance 

Defines  what  cs.n  be  taxed,  lists  exemptions  and  prohibitions,  provides  for 
tax  assessnejat  and  collect:! on. 

Article  X.  Homestead  and  Exemptions 

Defines  homesteads  and  lists  tax  exemptions  appertaining  thereto. 

Article  XI.  I^larried  Womens  Property 

Article  XII.  Education 

Provides  for  public  education,  school  fluids,,  districts,  bonds,  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learningi. 

Article  XIII .  Public  Institutions 

Eleemosynary  institutions,  prisons,  and  public  welfare. 

Article  XIV.  Militia 

Provisions  for  state  militia  and  National  Guard. 

Axticle  XV.  Public  Health 

Article  XVI.  Misceilaneous  Provisiong 

Provisions  relating  to  state  capitox,  _oa-ths  and  saJLaries  of  officials,  state 
flag,  state  seal,  and  other  matters. 

i^ticle  XVII.  Amendments 

Proposal  by  legislature  aJid  aj^rovax  b^^  voters;  constitutional  convention 
for  revision. 
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Article  XVIII.  Schedule 

Process  for  ratification  and  effectuation  cf  the  Constitution. 

Article  XIX.  Local  Option 

Provisions  for  opening  or  closing  counties  to  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Article  XX.  Coimty  Officers 

(Contains  provisions  for  consolidation  of  certain  offices  in  Orange  County. 

Constitutional  Changes :  I887-I957 

The  present  constitution  has  heen  changed  many  times  since  1887:  I58  amend- 
nents  have  been  proposed  and  IO6  dt   these  amendments  have  heen  ratified  and 
placed  in  the  document.  The  amount  of  material  added  by  patch -work  amendment  is 
aJmost  two -thirds  of  the  bulk  of  over  35,000  words.  Eleven  proposed  amendments 
appeared  on  the  general  election  ballot  in  1952,  there  were  seven  in  195^1-,  and 
eleven  again  in  195^.  The  present  constitution  has  become  a  somewhat  incongruous 
5roup  of  articles  and  sections  comprising  localized,  sometimes  inconsistent,  and 
often  unwieldy  provisions.  The  imjority  of  the  amendments  which  have  been  added 
since  I685  concern  minutial  rather  than  the  larger  issues  facing  our  dynamic  and 
rapidly  growing  state  and  its  6OO  subdivisions  of  county,  city,  and  district 
governments. 

The  Florida  Constitution  may  be  amended  in  two  ^mys:  proposal  by  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  ratification  by  a  majoilty  of  the 
voters,  who  approve  the  proposal,  at  the  next  general  election,  and  an  emergency 
method  added  in  19te:  proposal  by  three-fourths  of  alji  the  legislators  and 
ratification  at  a  special  election  in  not  less  than  $0   or  more  than  180  days  or  at 
a  general  election  which  might  fall  within  the  same  time  period.  Prior  to  19'^■8  an 
amendment  was  restricted  to  one  subject  and  amendments  could  pertain  to  only  one 
section  of  an  article.  In  tliat  year  the  voters  approved  an  amendinent  which  allows 
a  single  proposal  to  embrace  an  entire  article.  Although  several  attempts  were 
made  in  the  legislature  to  propose  a  revision  of  a  whole  article,  the  first  amend- 
ment of  this  type  was  not  submitted  until  I956.  Revision  of  the  constitution 
through  the  article-by-article  method,  under  the  supervision  of  the  legislature, 
has  gained  s'opport  in  goveraiaental  circles  and  with  the  general  public. 

Changes  in  the  Florida  Constitution  by  amendment  have  been  made  with 
comparative  ease  and  this  has  given  some  flexibility  to  the  71-year-old  document. 
This  ease  of  amendment  has  searved,  in  part,  to  block  needed  revision  of  the  entire 
constitution.  And,  the  amendment  provisions  are  indicative  of  an  inherent 
wealeiess :  the  process  has  resulted  in  frequent  minor  changes  to  carry  out  the 
govemmentel  activities  required  in  a  growing  state,  while  each  amendment  in  turn 
generally  increases  in  length  and  adds  to  the  drafting  faults  of  the  whole. 
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A  uoniplete  revision  of  the  Florida  Constitutior:  by  a  ccnvention  stecifically 
elected"  for  that  purpose  would  be  a  much  moi'e  desirable  metiiot..  In  a  convetition 
all  of  the  document  would  be  studied  and  brought  into  adjustment.  The  difficulty 
of  the  mechanics  of  calling  a  convention  has  served  to  inhibit  this  method:  two- 
th.ird£3  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  must  propose  the  question  of  the 
convention  to  the  voters  of  the  state.  The  voters  must  approve  the  convention 
question  and  the  succeeding  legislature  must  then  pass  the  necessary  statute 
authorizing  an  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  which  shall  meet  to  consider 
revision.  There  are,  however,  no  requirements  that  a  revised  document  should  be 
submitted  to  the  electorate  for  approval.  This  omission  of  a  referendum  by  the 
people  on  the  work  of  a  convention  has  been  another  roadblock  to  revision  in 
Florida  through  a  constituent  assembly. 

Tiie  job  of  constitutional  revision  poses  obstacles  that  have  been  hard  to 
overcome:  luidue  reverence  for  the  past,  fear  of  the  loss  of  existing  privileges, 
tear  of  "radical  ideas, "  and  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The 
time  for  revision  is  never  ripe  for  some;  if  conditions  are  favorable,  why  rock  th© 
boat?  If  conditions  are  bad,  revision  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the  difficult 
times  have  passed.  In  Florida,  objections  to  revision  have  been  based  on  the     ; 
apportionment  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  who  would  be  elected  on  a. 
plan  similar  to  the  present  apportionment  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
Other  objections  have  been  voiced  with  fears  that  existing  guarantees  to  persons 
and  to  the  couiities  might  be  changed  and  that  constitutional  tax  exemptions  might 
be  abolished.  These  fears  are  not  new:  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1816  that  he 
■was  "not  an  advocate  of  frequent  changes,  but  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, " 

Need  for  Revision  of  the  Constitution 

The  need  for  constitutional  revision  in  the  states  has  been  recognized  in 
recent  years  as  seldom  before  in  American  history.  Georgia  and  Missouri  adopted  ■ 
new  constitutions  in  19!+^,  New  Jersey  in  19^7;  and  Tennessee,  a  limited  revision 
in  1953*  Delegates  to  conventions  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  drafted  proposed  state 
constitutions  in  1950  and  I956,  respectively.  Constitutional  revision  is  being 
urged  actively  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  states  since  few  of  them  have  been  fully 
changed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  increasingly  complex  social  and  economic  life 
of  this  modern  day.     Few  have  been  adapted  to  this  age  of  automation,  urbanization, 
atomic  power,  hydrogen  bomb,  and  communication  by  micro-wave  and  television. 

Present  weaknesses  of  the  Florida  Constitution  include  a  poorly  apportioned 
legislature,  decentralized  executive  depajrtment,  confused  court  system,  antiquated 
provisions  for  county  and  city  governments,  and  provisions  for  amendment  which 
preclude  wholesome  revision.  The  present  Constitution  was  written  by  a  convention 
that  asselnbled  when  the  dominantly  rural  population  of  the  state  numbered  but 
3i8,ij-00  who  resided  in  45  counties,  and  the  three  largest  cities  contained  only  12 
percent  of  the  people.  There  are  now  67  counties  and  the  population  approaches 
4,000,000,  of  whom  almost  three-fourths  reside  in  dominantly  urban  and  jjietropolitan 
areas.  But  the  constitution,  as  written  in  1885,  continues  to  provide  a  seventy 
year,  old  j:rrganizatian,_fDr-5±ate-,and_.locaL_gov5ei^^      There- were  so  few  functions 


of  the  state  iu  l68|?  that  the  state  treasurer  disbursed  a  mere  $546,000.  Nov,  the   ( 
disbursements  cf  the  state  are  over  $7>COO,000  annually.  As  noted^  however,  the 
fraiaework  of  government  is  much  the  same  as  originaJ.ly  and  the  provisions  for 
government  are  as  remote  from  the  complex  problems  of  contemporary  society  as  the 
expenditures  of  today  are  from  those  of  I885. 

Issues  Involving  Revision  in  Florida 

In  attaining  a  length  of  over  100  pages  the  Constitution  of  Florida  of  1885, 
8.B  amended,  contains  outdated,  incongruous,  and  contradictory  provisions.  Several 
elements  of  the  document,  however,  such  as  the  distribution  of  powers,  the 
Beclaration  of  Rights,  and  other  long-standing  principles  of  the  American  demo- 
ciatic  and  representative  system  are  indisputeble .  Nevertheless,  numerous  restraints- 
as  those  upon  the  legislature  in  regard  to  governmental  structures  and  financial 
operations,  have  been  locked  in  the  Constitution  and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
legislature,  the  governor,  and  the  courts.  Thus,  the  only  recourse  for  change  to 
meet  modem  piroblems  is  to  further  amendment,  an  expedient  which  seldom  integrates 
the  new  with  the  old,  but  rather  adds  to  the  already  overburdened  organic  law  of 
the  state. 

A  major  issue  involving  re^risions  concerns  the  functioning  of  the  legislature 
the  potentially  representative  body  which  should  be  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
process.  Among  the  amendments  added  since  I885  are  many  which  include  statutory 
details;  such  items  would  be  much  better  covered  in  general  terais  in  the  basic  3^w 
\/lth  the  details  to  be  enacted,  from  time  to  time,  as  statutes  by  the  legislat'ore. 
These  restraints  bind  the  legislature  and  prohibit  action  for  modernization  and  the  ' 
elimination  of  overlapping  services.  The  restrictions  of  biennial  legislative 
sessions  limited  to  90  days  out  of  730  produce  a  mass  of  bills  fluttering  through 
the  senate  and  the  house  like  confebti.  From  roughly  5,000  bills  introduced  into 
each  regular  session  of  the  legislature  there  ia  a  restating  product  of  1,500  laws, 
over  half  of  which  are  general  acts. 

The  reorganization  of  the  executive  department  and  the  administrative 
=igencies  is  likewise  involved  in  the  issue  of  revision.  The  responsibilities  of 
■Jhe  executive  branch  are  divided  between  the  governor,  six  administrative  officers, 
9.nd  100  other  boards,  commissions,  officers,  and  agencies  with  but  little  integra- 
tion or  coordination  of  their  activities.  The  need  for  modernization  of  the  court 
■System  is  illustrated  in  the  organized  confusion  of  the  judicial  article  vhich 
authorizes  a  dozen  separate  kinds  of  courts.  Ac  existing  courts  have  become 
overloaded  in  their  dockets  new  courts  ha \^fi -been- established  on  both  a  state-wide 
t-.nd  a  county -wide  basis  without  consideration  of  their  suitability,  or  even 
desirability,  in  view  of  the  need  for  overhauling  and  streamlining  the  judicial 
uranch.  The  recent  addition  of  three  district  courts  of  appeal  added  further  to 
the  existing  complexity  and  did  little  to  offer  the  citizenry  adequate  and  rapid 
access  to  adjudication. 

VJhile  amendments  have  been  added  at  the  rate  of  almost  three  every  biennium. 
the  provisions  for  county,  city,  and  district  governments  remain  almost  as  forcal 
^B,s  in  1887.  Outlines  f or  .^locai- government  have  been  frozen  and  have  inhibit^ed 
change  to  the  extent  that  home  rule  and  self-determination:  have  been  practically 
l^-eciud^^L  in^  FLcxlda  Cexcept  for  the  I956  Mendment  affecting  Dade  County).  No      { 
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answers  to  the  niulti plying  problems  oi'  ci^y -county  relations,  reorganization  of 
local  govemjaents,  reallocation  of  f'inctions,  or  planning  are  available  from  the 
amended  constitution,   -rue,  many  amended  sections  applying  to  single  counties  have 
been  ratified  because  general  enactments  for  local  government  modernization  have 
never  been  adopted.  Other  issues  involving  revision  form  a  list  vhich  should 
include  fiscal  management,  impartial  tax  administration  between  counties,  and 
consideration  of  state  activity  in  education,  business,  labor,  welfare,  and  other 
functions. 


Efforts  Toward  Constitutional  Revision 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive government  together  vrith  the  need  for  desirable  constitutional  revision 
prompted  the  Florida  State  Bar  Association  to  appoint  a  Committee  in  194-7  for  these 
purposes.  This  Committee  prepared  and  published  tvro  drafts  of  A  Proposed 
Constitution  for  Florida.  In  1950 >  tlie  Conmittee  submitted  a  revised  Article  V, 
pertaining  to  the  .ludicial  department,  to  the  Bar  Association  which  approved  the 
revision.  The  draft  was  introduced  into  the  1951  Legislature,  but  failed  of 
j/assage  as  a  proposed  amendment. 

Although  the  proposed  constitution  i/ritten  by  the  Bar  Committee  was  favorably 
received,  there  was  no  citizen's  organization  to  sponsor  the  revised  draft  before 
the  people  of  the  state.  For  several  years  the  League  of  iJomen  Voters  of  Florida 
had  bean  interested  in  revision  as  a  part  of  the  organization's  program.  Under  the 
leadership  of  this  group  a  Citizens  Constitutional  Ccaamittee  of  Florida  was 
organized  in  1950-  General  meetings  \7ere  held  annually,  1951-195^^  in  several  areas 
of  the  state  and  the  group  sponsored  a  program  of  research  and  publishing  to  promote 
the  cause.  The  Citizens  Constitution  Committee  sponsored  revision  proposals  at  the 
1951*  1953>  and.  1955  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

By  1953^  recognition  of  the  need  for  revision  in  the  State's  Judiciary  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  Judicial  Council  by  the  Legislature.  The  Council,  including 
more  laymen  than  judges  and  lawyers,  found  that  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Florida  was  both  a  lengthy  and  an  expensive  process  in  court  trials  and  appeals, 
especially  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  work  of  the  group  was  first  concentrated  on 
the  creation  of  appellate  courts  to  expedite  the  course  of  justice.  A  measure 
toward  this  end  was  introduced,  by  the  Council,  in  the  1955  Legislature  and  the 
electorate  ratified  a  proposal  to  establish  three  district  courts  of  appeal  at  the 
1956  general  election.  Meanwhile,  the  Judicial  Council  continues  its  program  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state  court  system. 

The  rapid  settlement  and  resultant  creation  of  municipalities  and  districts 
in  Dade  County  has  produced  many  governmental  difficulties  in  the  Miami  metropoli- 
tan area.  Several  amendments,  all  locally  defeated,  had  been  proposed  for  home 
rule  for  cities,  districts,  and  county  in  the  Dade  section.  By  1955 >•  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Dade  County  Research  Foundation,  the  Metropolitan  Miami  Research 
Board,  the  University  of  Miami  Committee  on  Municipal  Research,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Miami  Charter  Board,  a  proposed  home  rule  amendment  for  Dade  County  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  adopted  by  the  voters  of  the  state  in  195^,  and  activated  by  a 
referendum  in  May,  195?. 
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In  the  several  election  caiiipaigns  for  the  gubernatorial  nominaticn  for  the 
past  ten  years  numerous  candidates  have  advanced  plans  for  the  ultimate  revision 
of  the  State's  basic  law.  .^ong  other  proposals  several  candidates  had  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  statutory  constitutional  advisory  commission,  a  measure  which  had 
been  supported  in  the  1951  and  1953  Legislatures  by  the  Citizens  Constitution 
Committee .  The  proposal  was  again  introduced  in  the  1955  Legislature  and  was 
enacted  into  a  law  which  created  a  37  member  group  authorized  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
a  revised  constitution  to  be  presented  to  the  1957  Legislature.  The  Commission  was 
organized  in  June,  1955^  and  began  its  work.  After  meetings  and  hearings  OA/er  the 
state  the  Commission  prepared  a  revised ' draft  of  the  constitution  for  submission 
to  the  1957  Legislature. 

Florida  can  continue  to  function  without  modernizing  its  Constitution,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more  efficient  and  economical  government  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  a  document  better  designed  for  a  modern  and  dynamic  state.  Such  a 
document  could  continue  all  the  desirable  features  of  representative  government  in 
the  present  Constitution  and  also  include  provisions  for  up-to-date  methods  and 
techniques  to  improve  the  mana^ment  of  the  state  and  its  cities,  counties,  and 
districts. 


Intergoveriamental  Relations 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  written  by  the  Convention  of 
1787,  the  national  government  was  endowed  with  delegated  poirers  (and  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  those  implied  from  the  delegated),  \7hereas  the  state  constitutions 
have  generally  served  as  limitations  of  power,  the  national  Constitution  has 
seemed  to  delegate  power.  Among  the  powers  delegated  to  the  national  government 
are  those  to  tax,  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  to  conduct  foreign  affairs,  and  other  important  matters. 

Tlie  sphere  of  powers  remaining  to  the  states  is  found  in  the  "yardstick."  of 
the  tenth  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution;   "The  po^rcrs  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  With  the  increasing  complexity 
developed  in  all  levels  of  government  through  the  years  state  activities  have  more 
and  more  been  based  on  the  police  power  to  regulate  and  to  protect  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  the  people.   In  some  areas  of  activity  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment participate  concurrently  as  in  revenues  and  finance.  States  create,  alter, 
and  abolish  counties,  cities,  and  districts;  supervise  the  electoral  process; 
regulate  business  and  labor;  and  maintain  the  social  order  through  the  civil  and 
criminal  "statutes .  Obviously,  the  state  and  local  governments  operate  within  the 
limits  of  the  federal  constitution  and  the  powers  and  liberties  defined  therein. 

Federal -State  Relations 

The  clearest  illustrations  of  federal-state  relations  under  the  Americeua 
system  are  found  in  the  duties  of  the  states  to  provide  the  major  officers  of 
national  governmeht.  First,  -vri. thin  the  limits  of  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth 
amendments,  the  states  determine  who  shall  be  allowed  to  register  to  vote.  Second, 
the  states  conduct  the  elections  for  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  and  the 
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members  of  Congress.   Also,  the  S'ua'es  virtually  determine  the  course  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  as  one  of  the  two  methods  of  proposing  amendments  and  the  two 
methods  of  ratification  of  amendments  depend  upon  the  favorable  action  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  states. 

Another  illustration  of  the  federal-state  relationship  is  found  in  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  national  government  to  maintain  a  republican  system 
in  each  state.   There  has  been  no  real  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  republican 
form  of  government  other  than  one.  lo-wMch  the  laws  are  enacted  and  executed  by 
elected  representatives  or  in  a  democratic  manner.   The  judiciary  has  held  this  to 
be  a  political  guarantee  and  has -vacated  the  field  in  deference  to  congressional 
authority  to  recognize  senators  and  representatives  or  presidental  authority  to 
settle  disputes  between  local  groups  through  resort  to  armed  force  to  "restore 
order. " 

Other  guarantees  in  the  federal-state  association  include  those  of  protection 
against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  violence,   '//hereas  the  duty  of  the  nation  in 
case  of  invasion  is  clear,  the  course  of  action  in  the  case  of  a  domestic 
problem  theoretically  is  predicated  upon  a  call  for  assistance  by  the  state's 
governor  or  legislature.  However,  on  occasion  the  federal  government  has  intervened 
without  a  request  from  state  officials.  Thus,  in  I89U  President  Grover  Cleveland 
broke  the  Pu]JjTB.n  strike  with  federal  troops  even  though  the  governor  of  Illinois 
was  opposed  to  the  action.   Cleveland  was  reputed  to  have  said  the  "the  United 
States  mails  will  go  through,  if  only  a  postal  card. " 

The  admission  of  new  states  is  dependent  upon  congressional  pleasure.  When 
new  areas  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  a  territorial  government  is 
organized,  as  was  the  case  in  Florida  in  l821-l822.  Entrance  of  a  territory  as  a 
state  has  been  based  on  the  progress  of  settlement  and  government  in  the  territory. 
Under  the  Constitution,  no  state  may  be  divided  without  its  consent  although 
academicians  continue  to  argue  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Likewise,  each  state  is  assured  of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
a  guarantee  not  to  be  denied  without  the  state's  consent.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
eleventh  amendment  in  1798  the  states  were  apparently  made  immune  from  suits  by 
individuals  in  the  federal  courts. 

State-Federal  Relations 

Under  the  federal  constitution  each  state  is  required  to  give  full  faith  and 
credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state. 
Thus,  states  generally  recognize  the  laws,  pardons,  charters,  deeds,  court 
decisions,  and  records  of  other  states.   In  this  respect  Florida  occupies  a  peculiar 
position  on  account  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  visit  here.   Divorce  suits, 
judicial  proceedings,  and  property  rights  involving  those  who  establish  residence 
in  Florida  are  sometimes  questioned  by  officials  in  other  states.   Nonetheless, 
Florida  permits  the  operation  of  many  businesses  cbartei-ed  in  other  states, 
recognizes  the  vital  records  of  other  states,  and  enforces  civil  judgments  from  the 
courts  of  other  states. 

Another  obligation  of  Florida  to  the  citizens  of  other  states  is  to  grant 
the  prlvi  leprflr. -an/i_itniru,inl+,.ies  of  the  '-"i  t.i  zens- of  the  fieveral  states.    This 
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provision;  despite  a  long  list  of  exceptions,  assures  citizens  of  Florida  that  they 
liiay  enter  other  states  and  onjoy  rights  as  to  protection^  resid-'mce;  litigation, 
tax  equality,  business,  and  labor  matters.   The  rights  as  to  privileges  and 
iiimiunities  have  been  limited  by  both  statute  and  court  decision.  Establishment  of 
residence  may  require  a  period  of  time  before  imnigrants  may  vote,  hold  office, 
enter  some  vocations  or  professions^  enter  state  institutions  whether  eleemosynary 
or  educational  or  others,  and  secure  resident  hunting  and  fishing  permits. 

The  states  are  also  obligated  to  return  criminals  who  have  escaped  punishment 
in  one  state  to  the  state  from  which  the  individual  has  fled.  If  law  enforcement 
officials  find  an  escapee  is  in  Florida,  formal  request  for  his  removal  or  extra- 
dition is  made  to  the  governor  at  Tallahassee.   The  governor  will  usually  ask  the 
attorney  general  or  other  prosecuting  official  to  investigate  the  case  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  request  should  be  granted.   Such  requests  are  genera.Li, 
granted,  but  if  the  governor  refuses,  there  is  no  recourse  to  the  courts  to  force 
his  hand.  A  new  governor  can  be  requested  to  review  the  case  and  may  grant 
extradition  of  the  escapee. 

Prohibitions  upon  the  States 

The  prohibitions  or  limitations  upon  the  staves  are  specific  and  are 
generally  absolute.   Control  over  foreign  affairs,  coinage  of  money,  interstate 
commerce,  taxes  on  imports^  and  many  civil  liberties  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government.  Historically,  the  first  ten  Amendments,  often  called  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  applied  only  to  the  federal  government.   However,  the  passage  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  in  I868  has  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  many  of  these 
limitations  upon  the  state  governments. 

The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  defined  citizenship  and 
further  stated  three  provisions  to  protect  civil  rights;  "No  state  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abi'idge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prcSpertv 
v/lthout  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  The  subsequent  interpretation  of  this  amendment  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  cases  involving  appeals  from  state  courts  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  power  of  the  national  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
■iistoric  rights  of  the  states.   In  essence,  federal  review  of  state  legislation 
and  adjudication  under  the  due  process  clause  of  this  amendment  provides  federal 
supervision  of  state  actions  along  procedural  lines  and  federal  review  of  state 
iuws  along  substantive  lines.   In  addition,  "liberty"  and  "property"  now  include 
freedoms  of  contract,  speech,  press,  education,  and  religion. 

American.  Federalism  in  Transition 

American  federalism,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  '/ar,  was  much  si-ppler 
than  today.   vVhat  was  a  national  function  and  what  was  a  state  function  in  i860 
//ere  fairly  well  delineated.   From  IO65  to  the  pre£»errt.  niimerous  means  and  methods 
Lave  been  introduced  by  the  national  government  which  have  pennitted  its  entrance 
into  and  coutroi,  of  activiti^^  vhich.  jfonuerly  were  in  the  realm  of  the  i-esidual 
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powers  of  the  states .   In  addition  to  increased  federal  power  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  the  use  of  the  devj.ce  of  the  ''grant-in-aid"  from  the  national  capital  to 
the  state  capitals  has  severely  altered  American  federalism.  Through  the  appropria- 
tion of  federal  funds  for  public  works,  housing,  education,  and  social  security  on 
a  grant  or  matching  basis  the  states  have  been  encouraged  to  meet  conditions  imposed 
by  the  grant.  Tlie  grant-in-aid  device,  and  subsequent  expansion  of  federal  power, 
is  defended  T/ith  the  argument  that  these  activities  vitally  affect  the  national 
interest  and  that  national  standards  can  be  raised  in  this  manner.  Those  x/ho 
oppose  the  grant-in-aid  method  often  base  their  reluctance,  not  so  much  on  accepting 
the  grants,  but  on  the  ensuing  control  gained  by  the  national  government  over  the 
states. 

In  I955-I956,  Florida  received  ;';67,000,OOO  in  aids  and  donations  from  the 
United  States  governmant.  The  majority  of  these  fiinds  was  used  in  the  public  wel- 
fare and  high^ray  programs  of  the  state .  The  remainder  was  divided  between  programs 
for  agriculture,  education,  forestry,  conservation  of  wild  life,  National  Guard, 
public  health,  and  unemployment  compensation  administration.  The  aid  to  Florida 
already  mentioned  does  not  include  federal  relations  with  municipaJities  and  some 
other  units  of  locaJ.  government.   In  the  fields  of  public  works,  housing,  and  air- 
port construction  considerable  amounts  of  federal  aid  have  ijassed  directly  to  the 
units  concerned.  Thus,  in  public  housing  projects  where  cities  have  been  unable  to 
assess  and  collect  taxes  for  municipal  services  "in  lieu  payments"  have  been  made  as 
compensation. 

Other  means  and  methods  for  increasing  federal  control  are  found  in  the  device 
of  federal  credits  for  state  taxation.  Such  devices  fall  into  the  'persuasive 
legislation"  passed  by  Congress  to  encourage  the  states  to  follow  vrLth  similar  laws. 
For  many  years  the  estate  or  inheritance  tax  was  prohibited  in  Florida,  but  in  192^ 
when  the  national  goverrmient  inaugurated  a  system  of  allowing  as  much  as  eighty 
percent  credit  for  a  state  inheritance  tax  payment  the  Constitution  was  quickly 
amended  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  federal  law.  Likewise,  xrhen  the  tax  offset 
device  was  used  in  1935  in  connection  with  social  security  legislation,  the 
Constitution  was  again  amended.  Unemployment  insurance  laws  levied  a  federal  tax 
on  payrolls  to  be  paid  by  employers,  but  on  the  creation  of  an  approved  state 
unemployment  system  the  federal  government  waived  ninety  percent  of  the  tax  and 
returned  ten  percent  to  the  states  for  administrative  expenses. 

In  some  cases  federal  laws  have  been  passed  to  assist  law  enforcement  in  the 
states.  Congress  has  tightened  control  over  interstate  commerce  to  assist  states  in 
the  intrastate  control  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco  products,  petroleum  products, 
gambling  machines,  and  other  goods.  Numerous  federal  agencies  conduct  research  and 
provide  information  for  state  and  local  governments  and  officials  are  often  hired 
on  a  joint  federal-state  arrapgement.  Joint  feueral-state -local  participation  in 
reclamation  and  flood  control  has  been  of  increasing  importance  in  recent  years. 
Federal  participation  in  flood  control  around  Lake  Okeechobee  after  the  disastrous 
1928  hurricane  was  increased  to  cover  seventeen  southeastern  counties  after  the 
19H7  floods. 
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Relations  Between  the  States 

Under  the  federal  Constitution  oi'  I787  the  t re a-oy -making  power  >n.th  foreign 
nations  was  given  exclusively  to  the  federal  governaient  and  formal  agreements 
between  the  states  (called  compacts)  required  the  approval  of  Congress.  Little  use 
was  made  of  the  compact  by  states  until  I9OO.  Since  that  date  over  one  hundred 
compacts  have  been  approved  by  Congress.  Among  these  Florida  has  been  a  signatory 
to  agreements  covering  compacts  on  civil  defense,  oil,  fisheries,  regional  education, 
and  supervision  of  parolees  and  probationers. 

In  1892,  the  group  now  kno-vm  as  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
On  Uniform  State  La^is  was  organized  to  promote  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
diff-'erences  betvreen  the  statutory  codes  of  the  states.   In  1895 j  the  legislature 
created  the  Florida  Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Uniformity  of  Legislation  in 
the  United  States .  Florida  has  enacted  many  of  the  acts  approved  by  the  National 
Conference  and  in  1953  enacted  a  model  law  on  bribery  in  athletic  contests  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Conference. 

Much  uniform  action  has  been  obtained  in  administrative  areas  through  inter- 
state meetings  and  organizations  at  all  governmental  levels.  Florida  officials  have 
consulted  with  and  reached  agreements  with  those  of  other  states  and  the  nation. 
Participation  in  such  groups  as  the  Comicil  of  State  Governments  and  southern 
regional  governor's  meetings  has  resulted  in  much  inter-state  cooperation. 

Florida  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  involved  in  numerous  disputes  with  her 
sister  states.  The  dispute  with  Georgia  over  a  common  boundary  began  with  the 
accession  of  Florida  as  a  territory.  The  recommendations  of  a  commission  appointed 
in  18^6  irere  finally  accepted  by  Florida  in  l36l  and  Georgia  in  I866.  An  Alabama- 
Florida  boundary  dispute  was  settled  in  l8it-7,  A  dispute  over  the  shipment  of 
Florida  cattle  infested  with  ticks  resulted  in  an  embargo  on  stock  transfers  in 
1930.  Similar  arguments  over  milk  and  fish  shipments  have  arisen  with  Georgia  and 
over  citrus  plant  and  fruit  shipments  with  California.  These  disputes  have  been 
amicably  settled,  usually  after  a  series  of  negotiations  between  the  officials  of 
the  states  concerned. 

Further  Reading 

Book  of  the  States.  Chicago,  Council  of  State  Governments.  Published  biennially 
with  supplements. 

Dauer,  M.  J.,  and  Havard,  U.  C.  The  Florida  Constitution  of  1885  -  A  Critique. 
Gainesville,  Public  Administration  Clearing  Service,  1955. 

Dovell,  J.  2.     Florida  -  Historic,  Dramatic ,  Contemporary.  New  York,  Lewis 
Historical  Publishing  Co.,  1952.  2  vols. 

Florida  Constitution  of  I885,  As  Amended.  Tallahassee,  I956. 

Dodd,  Dorothy,  xCditor.  Florida  Becomes  A  State.  Tallahassee,  19^5. 
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CHAPTEK  III 


THE  ELECTOiViL  IRCCE3C 

Democracy  in  goveriimeiit  is  the  livinti;  changing  exprestiion  of  itc 
citizens  ou  iuatters  of  puolic  concern.  In  lari;ie  governments  it  is  necessarily 
achieved,  if  at  till,  through  the  electoral  process.  The  degree  to  which  it  may  he 
.ichleved,  given  a  citizenry  capable  of  living  under  it,  is  determined  by  the 
efficiency  of  its  electoral  process. 

Ilie  electoral  process  is  the  vehicle  of  Democracy.  Ihe  fuex  for  the  \''en3clo 
is  -che  spirit  of  freedom,  Tlie  passenger  list  is  an  exclusive  one,  selected 
according  to  state  and  federal  constitutions,  with  rules  for  travel  laid  down  by 
statutes . 

In  the  United  States  determination  of  "who"  shall  vote  (the  passenger  list) 
ip  left  in  large  measure,  to  the  individual  states.  Li  Article  I,  Section  2  of  the 
Ifetional  Constitution  and  in  the  Seventeenth  ABiendment,  the  authors  provided  that 
iu  the  selection  of  members  of  Congress  "the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the 
(lualifi cations  requisite  for  election  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures".  However,  two  other  amendments  impose  definite  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  states  in  defining  the  electorate  and  apply  to  the  election  of  both 
sta-ce  and  federal  officers,  llie  fifteenth  amendment  originally  aimed  at  extending 
the  suffrage  to  former  negro  slaves^  provides  that  the  right  to  vote  "shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race^  co].or^ 
■:>r  previous  condition  of  servitude."  In  similar  terms  the  nineteenth  amendment 
provides  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  because  of  sex. 
'Ihe  provision  of  Article  VI  of  the  Florida  Conr^titution  restricting  the  right  of 
voting  to  "male"  persons  is  therefore  effectively  repealed. 

Florida  places  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  other  forty-seven  states.  Tlie  minimum  age  for 
/oting  is  twenty-one,  in  spite  of  biennial  efforts  to  submit  a  constitutional 
proposal  for  lowering  that  age  to  eighteen  years  as  has  been  done  in  CJeorgia  and 
Kentucky.  In  addition,  an  elector  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have 
resided  in  Florida  one  year  and  have  lived  in  the  county  where  he  desires  to  vote 
for  six  months.  Having  met  these  requirements,  however,  a  person  may  be  disquali- 
fied from  voting  if  he  is  under  guardianship,  non  compos  mentis  or  insane,  or  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  not  had  his  civil  rights  restored.  Theoretically, 
a  person  making  a  wager  on  the  outcome  of  an  election  may  forfeit  his  right  to 
vote,  but  because  this  disqualification  only  follows  conviction,  it  is  seldom 
l.iTiposed. 

Like  those  of  most  other  soutnern  states,  Florida's  rjcnstitution  £■  rants  to 
the  legislature  the  "pwpr  to  make  the  payment  of  the  crpltation  (poll)  ta:c,  a 
prerequisite  fOr  voting,"  but  since  1939  it  has  n'^t  exercised  this  power  ayd  no 
oral  tax.  i^  levied,  la  ifflorida-. 


ixi   the  vehicle  ox'  democracj-  vri.dcii  ve  nave   dei'iatd  the  electoral  process  tc  be 
the  resisbration  syeoein  is  the  chassis--:;. t  supports  all  the  rest.  There  are  'c^rc 
general  systems  of  registratioa  :  (l)  permanent;  and  (2)  periodic.  Both  types  arc 
currently  found  in  Florida;  hu.t  as  a  resui.t  of  legislation  passed  in  the  19^9  and 
1951  sessions  of  the  Legislatvire  ail  counties  must  he  under  a  peamanent  system  of 
registration  by  i960. 

llhder  a  permanent  systeE  of  registration  a  voter  needs  to  register  hut  once, 
.'hen  he  has  done  so^  or.ly  death;  disqualification,  change  in  residence,  or  failure' 
to  respond  to  inquiry  from  the  supervisor  of  registration  will  cause  his  name  to  he 
reiaoved  from  the  registration  rolls. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  periodic  system  and  the  permanent  system 
of  registration  is  that,  under  the  former,  the  voter  must  re-register  at  periodic 
intervals.  Ir.  Florida  counties  and  cities  where  such  a  system  is  now  in  use  the 
period  of  re-registration  is  generally  two  years.  Failure  to  re-register  as 
required  will  cause  the  voter  to  be  ineligibB.e  to  participate  in  subsequent 
elections  until  his  registration  is  renevred. 

A  permanent  system  of  registration  obviously  promotes  larger  participation 
by  otherwise  qualified  electors,  because  forgetfulness  and  inconvenience  at  the 
time  for  registration  are  not  factors.  Advocates  of  periodic  registration,  while 
admitting  this  to  be  true,  claim  that  election  rolls  are  cut  down  by  the  necessity 
for  re-registration  to  those  citizens  who  value  their  franchise  enough  to  protect 
it.  In  Florida  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  this  argument  has  lost. 

iUiy  permanent  system  of  registration  lias  certain  inherent  drawbacks.  In 
metropolitan  areas  (where  most  Floridians  live)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
registration  rolls  up  to  date  because  of  unreported  deaths  and  transient  popala- 
tions.  Such  a  situation  creates  the  opportunity  for  unscrupulous  political  elements 
to  resort  to  the  practice  of  using  "floaters,"  or  "voting  the  graveyard."  In  some 
elections  a  slogan  that  vvould  have  been  humorous  if  it  were  not  tragic  has  bsen 
"vote  early  and  often." 

Initia.l  registration  on  the  part  of  au  otherwise  qualified  person  takes  place 
in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Registration.  The  applicant  must  subscribe  to 
■^in  oaxh  that  he,  or  she,  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  lav/,  that  he  will  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  State  of  Florida.  The 
applicant  may  also  be  required  by  the  Supervisor  to  declare  his  status  as  a  free- 
holder. If  the  prospective  voter  is  desirous  of  participating  in  primary  elections, 
his  party  preference  must  also  be  recorded.  At  any  later  time  the  voter  may  change 
his  party  affiliation,  except  during  the  period  of  thirty  days  prior  to  the  holding 
of  a  primary  election.  Following  completion  of  these  formalities,  the  applicant  is 
issued  a  registration  certificate  by  the  Supervisor  and  is  then  a  duly  qualified 
elector. 

Florida's  nev   election  lax^  provides  that  in  January  of  each  year  in  which  a 
'general  election  is  hold  the  Supervisor  of  Registration  shall  mail,  either  to  all 
/oters  or  just  to  those  who  have  not  voted  for  two  years,  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
elector's  status.  The  elector  must  respond  to  the  Inquiry  within  thirty  days  or 
::.-Lve  his  name  temporarily  removed  from  the  registration  books  and  posted  at  the 
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courthouse.  To  restore  his  name  the  elector  must,  in  person,  maJie  knovm  to  the 

Supervisor  of  Registration  that  his  status  has  not  changed.  By  this  method  it  is 

intended  to  keep  the  registration  rolls  up  to  date  and,  for  the  most  part,  avoia 
improper  use  of  the  ballot. 

The  registration  machinery  in  each  county  is  under  a  Supervisor  of  Registra- 
tion who  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term.  He  is  required  to 
appoint  such  deputy  supervisors  as  are  necessary,  to  keep  his  office  (and  such 
auxiliary  offices  as  necessary)  open  for  registration  during  normal  business  hours 
at  all  times  except  for  thirty  days  before  and  five  days  following  an  election,  and 
to  keep  such  offices  open  until  9:00  p.m.  once  or  twice  a  week  thirty  to  sixty  days 
before  closing  them  for  the  first  primary. 

Nominations  i 

Nominations  are  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  electoral  process.  i 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was  substantially  changed  (for  better  or  for  worse?.        | 
when  Florida  and  other  southern  states  relinquished  the  veto  power  over  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  193>5.  A  boss  of  a  large  northern  city  machine  once  i 

stated:   'I  don't  care  who  does  the  electing  as  long  as  I  do  the  nominating."  In 
most  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  Florida  nomination  is  tantamount  to  election. 

The  convention  system  of  nominations  has  completely  disappeared  in  Florida. 
Primary  elections  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  party  candidates  for  public 
offices  and  for  selecting  party  officers,  and  as  major  parties  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  are  required  to  make  nominations  in  that  fashion.  Minority 
political  parties  are  authorized  largely  to  govern  their  own  processes  of  selection. 

In  most  areas  of  the  state  the  Rexjublican  party  is  not  a  factor  in  state  and  ■ 

local  elections,  although  the  Republican  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  j 
have  three  times  secured  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  voters.  On  the  other 

hand  they  have  become  a  substantial  factor  even  in  local  elections  in  some  of  the  | 

metropolitan  areas,  particularly  in  the  center  and  south  of  the  state,  and  will  ; 

probably  continue  to  grow  in  importance .  f 

i! 

Three  descriptive  terms  may  be  applied  to  Florida's  primary  system.  They  || 

are  ''direct,"  'partisan,"  and  "closed.''  A  direct  primary  is  one  in  which  the  ■' 

people  vote  directly  for  party  nominees,  not  for  an  intermediary  who  will  in  turn  ] 

choose  the  nominees.  All  of  Florida's  primaries  are  direct  with  one  exception--  ! 

the  presidential  primary,  in  \7hich  delegates  are  chosen  to  attend  the  national 
nominating  convention.  In  this  case,  the  people  vote  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion of  their  party,  and  the  delegates  in  turn  nominate  the  party's  presidential  and 
vice -presidential  candidates.  Even  here  the  primary  approaches  being  direct  in  j 

that  each  slate  of  delegates  is  authorized  to  designate  the  candidate  it  proposes 
to  support  for  presi(^en+._,  no  more  than  one  plat-e  being;  alJ.cTwed  to  select  any  ' 

pajrtlcuJar  candidate. 


♦ 


A  pa.rtisan  primary  systen  is  one  under  whicij  a  caxididate  for  ncmination  must 
declare  bis  party  affiliation^;  and  is  eiigitJ.e  to  receive  the  ncmination  only  from 
his  declared  party.    Florida's  iJrima.cies  aro  act  onl;-  p-.'.rtisan —  a  candidate  for 
tbe  nomination  must  take  an  oath  that  he  voted  for  at  leat^t  ninety  percent  of  the 
party's  candidates  in  the  last  general  election.,  and  ti.<at  he  would  do  so  at  the 
next. 

Florida's  primaries  are  also  closed.  A  closed  primary  system  limits  partici- 
pation to  declared  party  members.   To  he  eligible  to  participate  in  primary  elec- 
tions the  voter's  preference  must  be  on  the  registration  rolls,  and  he  can  partici- 
pate only  in  the  primary  of  the  party  for  which  he  indicated  bis  preference. 

The  first  party  primary  is  held  on  Tuesday  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  general 
election  in  even  numbered  years- -normally  the  first  or  second  Tuesday  in  September, 
To  be  declared  the  party's  nominee  for  a  particular  office  a  candidate  must  receive 
a  majority  of  votes  cast  for  that  office.   If  no  candidate  receives  a  maoorityj 
then  a  second  primary  or  "run-off"  election  follows  five  weeks  prior  to  the  geneixt} 
election;  in  which  only  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
in  the  first  primary  (or  three,  if  thei'e  was  a  tie)  are  eligible  to  enter.  In  this 
second  primary  the  candidate  receiving  the  larger  number  of  votes  j.s  declared 
nominated. 

A  prospective  candidate  generally  experiences  little  difficulty  getting  on  a 
primary  ballot.   He  must  subscribe  to  the  "loyalty  oath"  of  his  party,  and  pay  a 
filing  fee  equal  to  three  percent  of  the  annual  sa.lary  of  the  office  for  which  he 
i5  to  be  a  candidate.   In  addition  to  this  the  party  may  assess  the  candidate  an 
imount  up  to  two  percent  of  the  annual  salary.   The  total  five  percent  thus 
collected  is  paid  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  major  party  to  which  the  candid- 
ate belongs,  to  be  used  by  it  for  party  expenses.   Having  completed  the  above 
formalities  within  the  prescribed  time,  the  candidate's  name  will  be  printed  on 
the  official  primary  ballot  of  his  party. 


The  Presidential  Primary 

Florida's  presidential  primary  deserves  special  notice  as  it  is  new,  differ- 
ent, and  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.   Short  of  a 
direct  primary,  it  probabl  y  allows  as  much  voter  participation  in  determining  who 
shall  be  party  nominee  as  any  system  devised.   Passed  during  the  1955  session  of 
the  Legislature,  it  replaces  a  jumbled  and  confused  structure  which  on  the  one 
J3,nd  allowed  voters  to  express  a  preference  as  to  the  party's  nominee  for  president 
smd  yet  was  totally  un-related  to  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  party 
convention;  and  which  permitted  a  candidate's  strength  to  be  so  divided  by  compet- 
ing slates,  all  under  his  neime,  that  the  most  popular  candidate  might  well  end  up 
out  of  the  running. 

"Under  the  new  law,  and  assijming  that  candidates  for  txie  party's  presidential 
riomlnation  are  known  in  advance,  S-lates  of  delegates  are  filed  in  support  of  a 
ciandidate  with  Floz'ida's  Secretary  of  State  not  earlier  than  seventy-seven  dayS;, 
nor  later  than  sixty-three  days,  before  the  first  primary.   a  slate  of  delegates 
■proposing  to  support  a  candidate  must  contain  the  number  of  names  e^iual  to  the 
iv-tmber  of  deJ.egates  to  which  a  party  is  entitled  --one  riixn   and  one  wcmar-  from  aacb 
t'jngxeBatchal  aistrict.,.  and  tha  rest  from' the  state  at  jmxzs,   cae-hiilf  iiien  and 
'Qe— baJjt  MQinen. 
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The  new  lav/  does  not  re:;,u:lre  ^nat  a  slcte  ci"  deie^ate^  indicate  a  choice  as 
to     its  candidate  anc.  such  sJ-.ito;:;  j&^y  appear  on  the  teiiot  as  "Ro  troierehee" 
delegations.  Nor  is  there  any  liinit  to  the  munt'^r  of  "Ifc  Preference"  slates  that 
:)iay  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Ill  most  iniitances^  however.,  each  rca.lor  cundidcv'^^e  for  the  party's  prasidential 
nomination  will  have  c  slate  of  delegates  represem::Lng  him  on  the  htillot..  In  the 
event  two  slates  of  delegates  file  for  the  same  candidate;  only  the  first  to  fi±e 
will  appear  on  the  ballot  unless  the  ceoididate  cbco!' cs  a  slate  other  than  the  first 
file,  ifo  person  Eiay  appear  on  more  than  one  slate.  Each  r;roup  of  delegates  must 
choose  one  of  Iti;   number  as  its  organizing  chairman,  and  he  is  identified  as  such 
on   the  ballot. 

To  avoid  possible  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  voter  the  narae  of  the  canai- 
date  for  the  presidential  nomination  appears  on  the  ballot  follov/ed  by  the  lames  of 
the  organizing  chairman,  delegates-at-large^  and  the  district  delegates.  Voting  is 
for  the  entire  slate  and  only  one  mark  is  made  on  the  ballot.  'Kie  slate  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  (a  plurality)  on  a  state  v/ide  basis  receives  all  the 
delegates  at  large.  However,  unless  the  slate  has  been  victorious  in  all  of  the 
district  races,  opponents  may  also  elect  dele^jates  from  the  districts.  It  is 
eatirely  probable  therefore,  that  Florida's  delegation  to  the  national  nominating 
(convention  will  be  split  among  two  or  more  candidates,  and  since  tne  state  nas  not 
idoptcd  the  unit  rule,  in.ll  sp]it  its  vote  in  the  national  convention.  However;  it 
is  also  assured  that  the  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  votes  in  Florida  will 
have  a  majority  of  the  delegation. 

Elections 

Besides  the  primary  elections,  three  other  types  of  elections  are  found  in 
Florida.  These  may  be  classified  as  (l)  general;  (2)  special;  and  (3)  municipal, 
and  each  must  be  treated  separately. 

Generai  elections  are  held  gn  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  i'bnday  in 
I^fovember  in  even-numbered  years.  It  is  at  these  elections  that  county,  state,  and 
federal  officers  are  chosen  from  among  the  primary  nominees.  Since  the  Republican 
party  is  not  fully  developed,  in  Florida,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  only  the 
Democratic  party  nominee  listed  on  the  general  election  ballot  for  a  particular 
office.  Token  Republican  opposition  may  be  present  however,  especially  for  offices 
of  higher  rank  such  as  Governor  or  United  States  Senator. 

Participation  in  general  elections  is  nevertheless  important.  Besides  elect- 
ing public  officials,  proposed  ameiidments  to  the  state  constitution  must  be 
submitted  for  voter  ratification  at  this  time.  Other  public  measures  relating  to 
cornty  or  municipal  government  may  also  appear  on  the  generai  election  ballot.  And 
since  Florida  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  vote  for  the  Republican  nominee  for 
I-resident;  the  general  election  has  become  increasingly  significa.nt' 

PresideafcJ-fcJ.  elections  in  raorida  are  handled  jsucJi  the  sau©  as  in  other 
states.  State  sxecutive  comialttees  for  both  major  par-ties  select  persons  wh^  are 
iioiaimvted  as  '"electots"  and  the  lict  of  botl^  RepubJScan   and  Democra.tic  party 


are  appointed  by  the  governor.  HovrcV'cr,  the  names  of  the  electors  do  not  appear 
on  the  general  election  ballot;  only  the  party  nominees  for  president  and  vice- 
president.  IJhile  the  voter  appears  to  be  casting  his  ballot  for  the  party's 
nominee  for  president  and  vice-president,  he  is  actually  voting  for  the  party's 
slate  of  electors.  The  party  receiving  the  greatest  nuraber  of  popular  votes 
following  the  official  canvass  has  its  entire  slate  of  electors  designated  as  the 
official  slate.  These  electors  in  turn  cast  their  ballots  for  the  party's  nominees 
for  president  and  vice-president. 

Special  elections  may  be  held  in  Florida  for  a  variety  of  reasons .  Not  only 
is  the  Governor  authorized  to  call  special  elections  but  also  this  power  is  vested 
in  certain  local  authorities.  Special  elections  may  also  be  called  in  certain 
cases  folioving  petition  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  electorate.  Some  of  the 
laore  prominent  reasons  for  calling  special  elections  are  as  follows: 

1.  Vihen  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  or  governing  authority  of  a 

district  or  municipality  decides  to  refer  the  matter  of  a  bond  issue  to 
the  voters  in  its  area  of  jurisdiction. 

2  IJhen  there  has  been  no  choice  of  an  officer  who  should  have  been  elected 
3Dt  the  general  election. 

3  IJhen  the  legislature  passes  some  form  of  special  legislation  that  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  a,pproved  in  a  special  election  by  the  voters  in 
xne  area  to  which  the  legislation  applies. 

4.  IJhen  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  state  senator  or  representative 
in  the  state  legislature . 

I  5-  I/hen  ttrenty-five  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  a  county  indicate  by 

'  petition  a  desire  to  express  themselves  on  local  option  regarding  the 

I  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
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6.  l.Oien  the  legislature  by  a  three -fourths  vote  of  the  members  in  each 
house  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  as  an  emergency 
measure.  This  proposal  must  be  submitted  vor  voter  ratification  in  not 
less  than  ninety  or  more  than  one  hundi'ed  eighty  days  folloiri.ng  proposal 
by  the  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  few  Florida  cities  may  hold  recall  elections, 
and  other  provision  exist  at  the  local  level  for  the  establisliment  of  special 
school  districts,  erosion  districts,  water  conservation,  and  mosquito  control 
districts. 

Municipal  elections  are  held  separately  from  state  and  county  elections,  the 
date  being  set  by  the  municipal  charter.  Each  city  keeps  its  o\m   list  of  regis- 
tered voters  although  under  recent  legislation  the  municipality  may  use  lists 
furnished  by  the  county  supervisor  of  registration.   In  most  cases  municipal 
elections  are  non-imrtisan  althougji  this  should  not  suggest  an  absence  of  factions. 
In  some  areas  svich  as  Pinellas,  Sarasota,  and  Broward  Counties,  the  Republicans 
have  entered  slates  of  candidates  in  municipal  elections  with  some  success.   If 
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xhe  municipality  has  a  party  e::ecutive  committee  this  group  is  usually  authorized 
to  call  primary  elections,  '-"here  a  municipal  party  committee  is  non-existent, 
this  function  is  performed  by  the  county  executive  committee. 

i;iection  Procedure 

Each  county  is  divided  into  precincts  with  at  least  one  polling  place  in 
each  precinct.   In  all  state  elections  the  polls  are  open  from  7:00  a.m.  to  7: OX) 
p.m.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  appoints  two  election  inspection  boards  foi 
each  precinct.  Members  of  these  boards  must  be  chosen  from  the  two  major  political 
parties  and  must  also  be  residents  of  the  precinct.  The  first  board  conducts  the 
voting  and  the  second  counts  the  votes.  All  political  parties  and  individual 
candidateb  axe   permitted  to  post  watchers  at  the  polls  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
elections.  A  Deputy  Sheriff  is  also  present  at  each  polling  place  to  insure  that 
order  is  Kept  and  that  there  are  no  violations  of  the  .'.aw. 

The  means  by  which  the  voter  identifies  himself,  receives  his  ballot,  marks 
it,  (or  uses  a  voting  machine)  are  carefully  spelled  out  by  law.  Voting  must  be 
done  in  secret  and  the  voter  must  be  apparently  free  of  all  compulsions. 

Upon  presenting  himself  at  the  polling  place  the  voter  must  identify  hiriseli 
at  the  registration  table.   If  his  name  is  not  duly  entered  in  the  registration 
books  he  cannot  vote.  Once  his  name  is  found,  if  he  is  voting  by  ballot,  a  check 
mark  iri.ll  be  placed  by  his  name,  a  ballot  \Till  be  given  him,  end  he  is  escorted 
to  a  booth  where  he  can  mark  his  ballot  in  secrecy.  Ke  then  goes  to  the  ballot 
bo:cv/here  a  detachable  stub  containing  the  ballot  number  is  torn  from  the  ballot 
and  given  the  election  official.  A  corresponding  number  appears  on  the  ballot 
itself  and  provides  a  check  on  illegal  ballots.  The  voter  then  folds  his  ballot 
and  deposits  it  in  the  ballot  box. 

If  voting  is  by  machine,  when  it  is  determined  that  the  voter  is  registered 
he  is  given  an  identification  slip  which  he  must  sign.  The  inspector  must  ccjnpare 
this  signature  with  that  upon  the  election  books,  and  sign  his  name  to  the  slip  tc 
signify  that  it  appears  to  him  to  be  the  same.  This  slip  is  then  delivered  to  the 
voting  machine  inspector,  who  signs  it  and  puts  it  into  a  sealed  container,  where- 
upon the  voter  enters  the  booth  before  the  machine  and  casts  his  ballot. 

After  the  polls  close,  the  second  election  inspection  board  counts  the 
ballots  and  files  the  totals  with  the  Supervisor  of  Registration  for  immediate 
publication.  V/ithin  three  days  following  the  election  the  returns  are  canvassed  by 
a  board  consisting  of  the  county  judge,  the  supervisor  of  registration,  and  members 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  They  certify  the  election  of  county  candi- 
dates and  send  certificates  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  votes  cast  for  otaer 
offices.  A  State  Canvassing  Board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Comptroller,  and  the  Attorney  General  canvasses  returns  for  candidates  running 
for  office  in  more  than  one  county.  Protests  may  be  lodged  by  the  voter  any  tiioe 
before  the  canvass  Is  ccanpleted. 
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In  Uie  event  that  chs  voter  must  ue  absent  froLi  ul:-i   poxlin^  place  on  toe  'lay 
•!f  iilention,  because  of  physical  disability-  or  absence  from  the  county,  Florida  lav 
iLakcs  pro'/ision  for  absentee  voting.  To  vote  absentee  the  person  must  apply  to  tbe 
County  Supervisor  of  Registration  between    four   and  five  days  preceding  the 
election.  Ballots  must  be  returned  to  the  supervisor  by  5:00  p.m.  on  the  day  of  th« 
election.  Election  lav  jjrovides  that  precautions  be  taken  in  order  to  preserve  the 
seorecj/-  of  absentee  valloting  and  that  an  honest  count  be  made. 

Slightly  different  arraageinents  are  made  for  absentee  voting  by  inembers  ox' 
the  armed  forces,  merchant  marine,  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  servinc 
overseas,  and  their  spouses  and  dependents,  to  meet  the  problem  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  voter  can  not  present  hiraself  in  person  to  the  Supervisor  of  Registration 
to  make  application  for  a  ballot.  Applications  are  made  by  "federal  poet  card"  an<: 
re-registrations  handled  in  the  same  way.  Under  the  terms  of  a  1957  Act, 
conditioned  upon  the  adoption  of  an  enabling  amendEient  to  the  Constitution  of 
Xflorida  at  the  1958  general  election,  initial  registration  by  mail  by  the  same 
categories  of  voters  is  permitted  and  provided  for. 

Ballot  Form 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  setting  up  the  form  of  the  ballot_. 
Ine  Board  of  Comii;y  Oori^iidssioners  for  printing  the  ballot  or  providing  voting 
.machines.  The  order  in  which  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  is  identical 
throuijhout  the  state  and  utdfo^ra  rules  are  set  up  for  the  order  of  county  office 
candidates . 

F?.orida  uses  the  "office-block"  ballot  form  whereby  the  names  o^  candidates 
appear  under  the  office  for  which  they  are  running.  Although  the  office  block  tendf-: 
to  discourage  "straight  tickeu"  voting,  provision  may  be  made  to  vote  the  straight 
ticket.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  is  required  to  publish  sample  ballets  in 
all  elections  20  days  prior  to  the  electicn. 

In  prima.ry  elections  candidates  for  a  given  nomination  are  arranged  alpha- 
beticallj'-  under  the  office  they  are  seeking.  In  the  general  election  contested  by 
two  or  more  parties,  the  party  receiving  the  highest  vote  for  governor  in  the 
preceding  election  has  its  candidates  placed  first  for  state  and  national  offices. 
Space  is  also  provided  on  the  ballot  f'u-  write-ir,  votes. 

Vsxny  of  Florida's  larger  counties  have  adopted  the  voting  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  will  of  the  electorate.  Because  they  are  easy  to  operate, 
ure  virtually  fool-proof ^  and  majr  alleviate  ceii:;ain  election  malpractices,  the  use 
of  the  voting  machine  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Cne  major  defect  appears 
to  be  that  in  a  hot  contested  write-in  contest,  friends  of  the  candidate  \rith  his 
name  on  the  ballot  are  inclined  to  "gum-up"  the  slot  provided  for  write-in  to  moke 
i  L  unusable . 

i.liether  or  not  a  county  v/ill  use  voting  machines  must  be  decided  by  the 
•v-c>-i:era  upon  submission  of  the  question  by  the  Board  of  County  Coiamissioners.  If  t^e 
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voters  approve,  the  machines  must  be  adopted  for  use  in  all  elections  in  the  county 
or  municipality.  However,  the  commissioners  may  provide  for  the  use  of  not  more 
than  five  voting  machines  for  experimental  purposes  without  submitting  the  question 
to  the  voters •  The  ballot  form  used  on  voting  machines  is  the  same  as  the  paper 
type  ballot  and  provision  is  also  made  for  i>rrite-in  voting. 

Evaluation  and  Problems 

Generally  speaking  Florida's  system  for  nominating  and  electing  candidates 
to  public  office  is  sound.  Considerable  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  and  elections  are  usually  conducted  fairly  and  honestly.  The  system  of 
primaries  allows  the  voter  a  voice  in  the  nomination  process  and  in  the  selection 
of  party  officials.  Participation  in  the  primaries  is  relatively  high  when  com- 
pared to  other  southern  states  though  not  as  high  as  where  the  two-party  system 
exists .  Elections  provide  the  voter  \fith   an  opportunity  to  express  himself  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues  and  problems  of  government  besides  choosing  the  men  vAio  will 
fill  public  offices. 

The  weakest  link  in  the  electoral  chain  in  Florida  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
machinery  of  elections,  but  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  any  relation  in 
political  philosophy  between  the  candidates  for  local  and  state  offices  with  those 
for  president  and  vice-president.  Yet,  because  of  tradition,  habit,  or  simple 
mental  inertia,  there  is  a  carry-over  from  the  national  ticket  into  local  races,  and 
a  carry-over  from  local  loyalties  into  the  national  race. 

Other  areas  of  weakness  in  the  electoral  process  include  lack  of  uniformity 
in  enforcement  of  election  procedures,  especially  relating  to  the  conduct  and 
operation  of  polling  places.  Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  law  is  at  fault 
though  through  interpretation  or  simply  neglect  the  law  is  sometimes  perverted  by 
election  officials.  Furthermore,  even  when  electoral  malpractices  are  discovered 
and  challenged,  the  offender  is  rarely  prosecuted.  Finally,  penalties  for  engaging 
in  electoral  malpractices  are  usually  so  light  that  they  may  be  ignored. 

Like  most  states,  Florida  could  well  stand  to  shorten  its  ballot.  The 
legislature  has  seen  fit  to  propose  frequent  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
general  election  ballots  carry  at  least  five  such  proposals.  The  voter  is  also 
called  upon  to  select  officials  for  a  myriad  of  offices  many  of  whom  he  has  never 
seen  and  does  not  know.  While  scsne  steps  have  been  taken  to  ease  the  task,  it  is 
indeed  a  well-informed  man  who  feels  himself  a  competent  judge  of  all  candidates 
and  issues  appearing  on  the  ballot. 
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PAaTIfJS  AIID  POLITICij 

Uescriuint,  politics  iu  fae  LJunGhiiic  utate  is  iiiie  painting  a  suiiset:  before 
the  t)icture  is  completed  the  scene  wilx  bd.ve  completely  changed,  never  to  be  the 
jjjae  again.  Political  alliances,  organizations,  schemes  s^nd  issues  wMch  at  one 
election  dominate  the  scene  may  not  even  color  the  next  one.  At  the  center  of  thia' 
paenuireuoa  lie  two  basic  factors:  (l)  Florida  is  a  one-party  state,  out  within  that 
one  party  at  least  two  parties  live- -and  a  second  party  is  taking  forma],  shape; 
{2)   Florida  has  a  governor  who  is  normally  the  head  of  his  party;  but  becc.usc  ne  11 
prohibited  from  runnin'3  for  re-election^  and  because  there  serves  with  hiiu  an 
elected,  independent,  and  self -perpetuating  cabinet,  he  has.  little  real  power  over 
his  party. 

The  I-f-iw  and  The  l^rty 

The  Florida  Election  Code  defines  a  political  party  in  considerable  detail j 
determines  its  formal  organization,  and  in  some  measure  regulates  its  procedures  and 
Practices.  "Any  group  of  citizens  may  organize  as  a  'political  party'  if  the  genera.1. 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  for  election  to  office  of  qualified  persons,  and  the 
determination  of  public  issues  under  the  accepted  democratic  processes  of  the  United 
States,"  Any  such  group  may  be  recognized  as  a  political  party  if,  on  January  1 
preceding  a  primary  election,  five  percent  of  the  registered  electors  of  the  state 
are  members  of  it.  It  is  only  a  minority  political  party  is  its  membership  is  less 
timn  that  percentage  of  the  registered  voters.  There  are  vast  differences  which 
result.  "Recognized"  political  parties  have  certain  legal  requirements  to  meet 
which  can  be  ignored  by  minority  political  parties;  and,  more  important,  only  the 
names  of  the  candidates  of  the  recognized  political  parties  can  appear  on  primary 
Dallots,  and  the  riaines  of  their  nominees  on  the  general  election  ballots.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  two  recognized  political  parties  in  Florida,  Deiaocra.t;ic 
and  Republican.  Mnority  political  parties  exist,  but  they  seem  transient  and  they 
.(.re  of  little  importance  in  the  Florida  political  picture. 

Party  Crgaiiization 

Theoretically^  organisation  of  any  type  exists  for  tne  purpose  of  facilitat- 
in;;^  performance  of  a  given  fuiiction.  It  follows  from  such  theory  that  political 
party  organization  exists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ouc  the  politica].  philosophy 
of  the  members  of  the  party,  as  expressed  in  their  platforms.  Ihat  h^s  not  been  so 
for  nany  years  in  Florida. 

Trie   reasons  for  tnc  faiiore  of  tne  Democratic  and  Republican  organizations 
to  function  effectively  in  Florida  will  be  asseiised  later  in  this  chapter,  but  they 
do  not  include  ;.  lack  of  formal  organization  nor  3.   lack  of  legislative  endorsement. 
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Indeed,  the  legislature  has  frequently  amended  its  requirements  for  status  as  a 
major  political  party  for  the  express  purpc^ee  of  enablinjj  the  Republican  F&rty 
organization  to  coDtinue  to  function  as  gycii.  Aud  the  state  goverraient  actually 
euTssidizes  party  organizations  by  paying  over  to  tJaem  money  collscted  from  candidates 
for  office,  to  be  used  for  the  party's  political  purpoaea. 

'Ebrough  all  the  years  since  I876  when  the  Democratic  Rirty  recaptured  control 
of  the  governmental  machineryj  the  legislature  has  hept  open  the  door  to  a  two-party 
rsyst^a,  and  the  statutes  provide  for  their  organization  and  maintenance.  All  of 
t''lcrlda's  party  officials  are  chosen  at  the  second  primary  in  "off"  years:  195^  a-jod 
each  fom-  y«ars  thereafter.  At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  national  committeeniac 
and  coiamitteewoinaii,  two  from  each  major  party,  representing  Florida  on  the  natioral 
conaaittees  of  their  respective  parties.  Since  their  f-onction  more  properly  pertainr; 
to  the  nation  rather  than  the  state,  they  are  regarded  as  national  party  officials. 
As  such,  they  Join  with  a  man  and  a  wonarj  from  each  state  in  the  Union  for  their 
particular  party  in  perfonaing  such  functions  as  issuing  the  call  for  ihe  national 
0oii4.natiuf  conventions,  selecting  the  convention  city,  making  general  arrangemeats 
for  the  convention,  and  promoting  the  candidacy  of  party  presidential  and  congres- 
£;ional  nominees.. 

TaQ   sEjallest  unit  of  organization,  and  the  base  upon  which  both  parties  build 
is  the  precinct.  In  most  instances,  however,  this  base  is  more  theoretical  than 
real,  for  iu  many  of  the  state's  precincts  there  is  not  a  single  registered 
Repubilean.  In  these  areas  the  Democratic  officialdom  is  naturally  lax  and  appears 
to  function  as  party  officials  only  on  election  day,  when  they  serve  as  poll -watchers 
In  areas  where  strong  Republican  opposition  exists,  most  Democrats  have  not  yet 
learned  the  secrets  of  effective  precinct  ori;iani2ation. 

Precinctfj  contain  a  varying  number  of  people,  depending  upon  the  area  of 
^■'lorida.  Certain  rural  precincts  may  contain  only  UO  or  50  registered  voters,  while 
urban  precincts  may  have  over  10(X)  voters  each.  Each  precinct  is  served  by  a 
pi^cinct  committeeman  and  committee^voman.  In  precincts  of  over  1000  persons  an 
additional  ccatimitteemau  and  couanltteewoman  arc-  -liJoveblo.  In  theory,  these  persons 
.ire  the  backbone  of  the  party,  for  they  a?-e  the  jsirty's  "contact"  with  the  voter. 
An  alert  precinct  committeeman  will  know  every  voter  in  his  precinct,  will  assist 
in  registration,  and  in  all  ways  will  "personalize''  the  party  to  the  voter.  Among 
other  functions,  the  precinct  canmitteemah  and  coinmitteewoman  will  serve  on  the 
party's  county  committee,  the  next  higher  unit  of  organization. 

At  the  county  level  each  party  is  represented  by  the  county  committee  consist- 
ing of  party  precinct  committeemen  and  comitdtteewomen  ^rtthin  the  county.  The 
functions  of  the  county  committee  are  to  promote  the  election  of  party  candidates 
for  county  and  state  office,  make  party  rules,  and  certify  party  noainees  for  county 
office.  County  CDianittcea  may  assess  a  county  candidate  up  to  two  percent  of  the 
first  year's  salary  of  the  office  he  seeks,  the  money  collected  to  be  spent  for 
;;onducting  the  campaign.  During  the  time  of  election  the  county  headquarters  will 
.=;orve  as  a  focal  point  for  party  activity  throughout  the  county  and  vdll  assist  ir. 
)>jrcvldlng^coox<iinatton  in--oaaiiiaigns  -for  state  offices. 
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At  the  head  of  the  state  organization  is  the  state  committee  for  each  j,arty, 
made  up  of  one  man  and  one  wcanan  from  each  county  in  the  state.  The  officials  of 
this  organization  are  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  names 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  vice-chairman  for  each  congressional 
district.  The  chief  function  of  the  state  party  cooimittee  is  to  promote  the  election  * 
of  party  candidates  for  state  and  congressional  offices.  To  plan  this  result,  the 
committee  will  meet  at  periodic  intervals,  subject  to  call  by  the  chairman.  Other 
duties  include:  (l)  adoption  of  a  party  constitution;  (2)  adoption  of  by-laws; 
(3)  making  certain  psirty  nominations  required  by  lav;  (J+)  making  assessments  on 
candidates  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  party  organization  and  carrying  on  cam- 
paigns; (5)  providing  the  governor  with  the  names  of  party  electors  for  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Party  in  Practice 

The  preservation  of  the  semblance  of  party  politics  in  Florida  is  testimony  to 
the  conclusion  of  most  politicians,  as  well  as  other  observers,  that  parties  perform 
a  valuable  function  in  a  free  society.  As  nearly  as  may  be  on  such  matters,  about 
which  even  the  most  amateur  are  given  to  fixed  opinions,  most  observers  are  agreed 
that  political  parties  should:  (l)  channelize  and  crystalize  opinion,  narrowing  the 
policy  alternatives  before  the  voters  by  compromising  the  diverse  views  of  individuals 
and  groups;  (2)  assist  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  well-qualified  party 
candidates;  (3)  educate  and  stimulate  voter  interest  in  political  issues  by  means  of 
publicity  and  leadership;  {h)   provide  "responsible"  government  while  in  power  and  be 
held  accountable  for  its  term  in  office,  the  minority  party  providing  criticism;  and 
(5)  provide  cohesive  and  concerted  party  activity  which  should  partially  alleviate 
possible  ill -effects  of  diffusion  of  power  brou^t  about  by  separation  of  powers 
between  Federal  and  state,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  Florida  politics  provides  a  good  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  patterns  of  party  government,  which  have,  in  most  instances, 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  other  states,  are  not  necessarily  indispensable  to 
good  government.  Florida  has  been  remarkable  free  from  the  scandals  which  have 
rocked  machine -dominated  states,  and  has  developed  office-holders  of  high  character 
and  ability. 

As  many  reasons  could  be  given  for  the  failure  of  party  organizations  in  Florida 
to  serve  the  needs  above  listed  as  there  are  persons  to  analyze  the  causes,  but  some 
of  those  reasons  seem  apparent  to  all.  The  most  apparent  of  these  has  been  the 
complete  Independence  of  the  Democratic  nominee  in  all  state  and  local  elections. 
vJhere  ever^'-one  is  a  Democrat,  and  nomination  is  tantamount  to  election,  the  nominee 
dees  not  nesd  the  party  in  order  to  defeat  non-existent  opposition  in  the  general 
election;  and  he  therefore  feels  in  no  way  obligated  to  the  party  organization  for 
his  election.  His  only  opposition  comes  frcan  other  Democratic  candidates  in  the 
primary,  and  at  that  stage  of  the  process  the  party  cannot  participate.  As  a  result, 
every  Democrat  is  really  an  independent  on  all  state  and  local  issues,  making  his 
appeal  on  the  basis  of  personality,  local  issues,  and  state-wide  issues  which  have 
for  the  moment  caught  the  popular  fancy. 

A  second  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  party  machinery  in  Florida  is  the 
complete  separation  of  st^t^  and  lx)cal  politics  from  national  politics.   Within  the 
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all-enccmpassing  Democratic  party  there  are  tvo  loosely  defined  groups^  character- 
ized as  well  by  the  terms  "conservatism"  and  "liberalism"  as  by  any  other. 
Historically  (though  the  change  here  is  rapidly  advancing)  the  conservative  as  well 
as  the  liberal  identified  himself  exclusively  with  the  Democratic  party  at  thj 
national  level,  partly  because  of  tradition,  and  partly  because  of  the  desire  to 
retain  in  Congress  a  delegation  of  seniority  which  could  function  closely  with  other 
such  delegations  of  the  agrarian  South.  This  anachronism  resulted  in  an  unanimous 
desire  to  sustain  a  Democratic  identity  at  the  national  level,  but  an  unwillingness 
to  follow  Democratic  policies  taken  from  the  national  level. 

One  aspect  of  this  peculiar  situation  is  the  attempt  of  the  Democratic  party 
organization  to  foster  "loyalty"  rules  and  legislation.  By  so  doing  it  hoped  to  drive 
out  of  the  Democratic  primaries  all  state  and  local  candidates  who  were  unwilling  to 
follow  national  Democratic  policies,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  to  stop  the 
opposition  to  the  national  ticket  in  the  general  election  of  those  local  Democratic 
nominees  and  office-holders  who  v^anted  to  pursue  their  independent  course.  Stated 
another  way:   it  is  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  national  ticket  the  strength  of  the 
state  and  local  Democratic  ticket. 

A  third  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  party  organization  is  the  independent 
3-orength  of  the  members  of  the  elected  cabinet  of  the  state  government,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  governor  to  succeed  himself  in  office.  Cabinet  members  control  a 
vast  amount  of  patronage  upon  which  party  organization  is  normally  built.  But 
Cabinet  members,  for  reasons  not  discussed  here,  secure  automatic  re-election  to  theii- 
posts,  and  they  use  their  patronage  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  strength,  not 
that  of  the  party.  The  governor,  even  if  he  would,  is  helpless  to  strengthen  the 
party,  because  his  power  of  patronage  is  almost  gone  just  at  the  time  it  would  be 
needed,  and  those  who  have  benefited  from  it  are  already  looking  to  their  own 
future  rather  than  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  predatory  desires.  Indeed,  for  what- 
ever value  political  precedent  has,  support  by  the  incumbent  governor  is  considered 
to  be  a  "kiss  of  death." 

The  failure  of  the  Republican  party  organization  can  be  generally  attributed  to 
two  factors:  (l)  its  small  size;  (2)  its  internal  disputes.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  correction  of  both  those  faults,  but  it  is  problematical  how  much 
will  be  accomplished  if  the  Republican  presidental  nominee  is  not  successful  in  tia? 
next  general  election. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Republican  party  cannot  be  expected  to  perfoi-m 
many  party  functions  -vrith  its  present  membership.   In  I956  registration  rolls 
revealed  that  there  were  but  122,900  registered  white  Republicans  and  about  8, 35^1- 
negro  Republicans  in  the  state.  Furthermore,  Republican  strength  tends  to  be  local- 
ized in  the  3t.  Petersburg  area,  along  the  Orange  Blossom  Trail,  and  along  the  lower 
East  Coast.  l.Tiile  there  are  indications  of  a  rising  Republicanism  in  these  areas, 
the  challenge  to  Democratic  rule  on  a  statewide  basis,  particularly  when  the 
presidential  inciambent  is  not  a  Republican,  is  not  yet  great.   If  the  trend  of 
registration,  which  has  brought  Republicans  from  their  figui-es  of  31^783  white 
electors  and  3^3  negixi  elftctars  in  195^  continues,  a  different  chapter  will  unfold. 
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In  1956  the  Democratic  Party  v?as  overwiielmingly  dominant.  195o  registration 
figires  list  1,077,642  white  Democrats  aiid  119,975  Negroes.  Corsi.dering  that  total 
voter  registration  in  195^  was  approximately  l,i+50;000,  substantial  Democratic 
victories  were  inevitable . 

The  rise  of  Republicanism  may  portend  a  political  future  for  Florida  more  like 
that  (sf  its  northern  sister  states,  but  if  so,  more  than  a  century  of  development 
will  have  to  be  reversed.  As  aptly  characterized  by  V.  0.  Key,  the  party  picture 
is  defined  ag  "Florida:  Every  Man  for  Himself";  and  it  has  always  been  so. 
Fl(5rida's  political  parties  h?tve  never  seemed  able  to  coaJLesce  for  any  long  period  oi 
time .  In  the  ante  bellum  period,  for  example ,  politics  in  Florida  was  generally 
persoaaJ.  in  nature,  as  men  of  wealth  or  erudition  sought  or  accepted  leadership  of 
the  political  life  of  the  southern  frontier.  William  P.  Duval,  Richard  K.  Call,  a^I 
Jolm  H.  Eaton,  the  first  three  civil  governors  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  teiTi terry,  all  personal  friends  of  Andrew  Jackson,  took  the  s-tump  for  William. 
H.  Harrison  and  the  Whig  Party  in  1840,  even  thou^  all  three  had  previ-ously  been 
active  Democrats;  and  Call  later  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  on  the  Whig  ticks o- 
after  Florida  became  a  state.  As  late  as  1841,  a  Tallahassee  newspaper  reported 
that:  "More  than  haJLf  the  political  controversies  in  the  Territory  have  been  of  a 
personal  and  selfish  character,  involving  no  cardinal  principle,  and  of  mischievous 
tendence--a,  mere  struggle  between  the  ins  and  outs." 

Uie  diversification  of  social  and  economic  groups  in  Florida  underlies  and 
•ondsrscores  a  political  struct'^re  of  extraordinary  ccmplexity.  Th*:-  characteristics 
of  tJie  Florida  political  structure,  according  to  a  thorough  survey  of  southern 
politics  by  V.  0.  Key,  include:   "a  multiplicity  of  state  factions,  a  dispersion  of 
leadership,  ...  in  exaggerated  form,  .  .  .  and  a  discontinuity  or  lack  of  persis* 
tence  in  the  grouping  of  voters  in  factions."  The  best  illustration  of  Florida's 
factional  system  over  the  years  is  in  the  quadrennial  race  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  governorship.  Then  ''any  individual  who  has '^the  itch  to  be 
governor,  the  filing  fee,  and  perhaps  some  political  standing  in  his  own  locality, 
I         enters  the  race.  So  many  candidates  malte  the  first  primary  race,  on  the  chance 
I         that  they  might  get  into  the  run-off,  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  lotter;^-. 
j         Its  outcome  has  been  influenced  by  such  fortuitous  elements  as  the  home -town  strength 
I         of  a  candidate  who  ran  last  in  a  field  of  six.  He  drew  votes  from  the  third  ranliing 
I         candidate  who  might  othertrLse  have  gotten  into  the  runoff."  V.  O.  Key  vnrote  that 
I  'In  1936  Florida  achieved  its  highest  degree  of  political  pulverization-  In  that 

I         year  ik   men  contended  in  the  first  primary,  and  the  leading  candidate  attracted  the 
'         support  of  only  15-7  percent  of  the  voters.  In  19^0  a  mere  11  candidates  entered  th. 
race  and  the  highest  two  polled  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  vote  than  did  the 
two  leading  candidates  in  I936.  In  1944  the  field  narroired  to  six  anc  the  three 
leading  candidates  polled  almost  four-fifths  of  the  total  vote.  In  19^18  in  a  field 
of  nine,  the  three  leaders  again  attracted  almost  four-fifths  of  the  vote."  In 
1956,  Six  hopefuls  entered  the  race,  and  Govemcr  LeRoy  Collins  was  able  to  saii»  an 
unprecedented  first-primary  victory.  While  there  is  apparently  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  voters  to  ccwicentrate  on  two  or  three  candidates,  the  distribution  of  the 
vote  indicates  an  absence  of  a  dual  system  of  factions,  in  essence,  FloiT-da  has  a 
aultl-party  system  something  like  that  of  European  models,  except  that  factions  in 
Florida  lack  the  sharply  differentiated  doctrines  of  their  European  counterparts,  as 
well  as  their  relative  permanency.  But  certadnly  the  characterization  of  multi- 
parties Ls  more  applic^le  to  the  fragmented  Florida  picture  than  is  ^h"-  term 
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''one  party  system",  with  its  eiccompanyiag  implications  of  one- 
party  rule,  unity  £ind  discipline.  Because  it  is  factionalized, 
Florida's  Democratic  Party  is  unable  to  fulfill  the  functions  of 
a  political  party.  It  is  a  loose  alliance  or  confederation  for 
political  convenience,  rather  than  a  unified  political  party. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pl^ce  of  the  Governor  in  party 
politics.  In  theory,  he  should  have  a  prominent  place.  Wot 
only  should  he  he  able  to  influence  party  officials,  the  ranlc 
and  file,  but  also  members  of  his  cabinet  and  the  legislature. 
Hovever,  due  to  the  structure  of  Florida's  government,  such  is  not 
the  ceise.  To  begin  with,  the  governor  cannot  succeed  himself  in 
office.  Secondly,  the  structure  of  Florida's  government,  with 
vast  administrative  powers  vested  in  the  elected,  independent 
cabinet,  better  lends  itself  to  dispersion  of  responsibility  by 
the  party  than  to  assumption  of  responsibility.  To  the  degree 
that  the  governor  does  become  a  leader  of  his  party,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  his  personal  characteristics  and  the  natural  prestige 
of  his  office,  rather  than  to  his  powers  as  governor. 

Lack  of  effective  competition  undoubtedly  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  hinder  party  development  along  usual  lines .  The  attitude 
has  been  that  there  is  little  need  for  the  Democratic  party  to 
organize,  because  there  is  nothing  to  organize  against;  and  that 
there  is  no  use  for  the  Republican  party  to  organize,  because  there 
is  no  hope  of  success.  Furthermore,  the  Republican  party  is  itself 
factionalized,  divided  among  those  who  actively  seek  a  vigorous 
party,  and  those  who  are  content  to  hold  their  positions  as  party 
officials  and  disperse  patronage  when  their  party  achieves  power 
at  the  national  level.  IJhile  the  young  bloods  '  have  displayed 
considerable  vigor,  have  succeeded  in  electing  a  United  States 
Congressman  and  a  number  of  local  officials,  there  is  evidence  that 
their  activities  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  patronage - 
claiming  'Old  Guard' .   In  any  event,  the  absence  of  a  challenge  to 
Democratic  party  rale  in  most  areas  of  the  state  has  not  promoted 
a  flourishing,  alert  Democratic  organization. 

Finally,  the  Negro  has  done  much  to  complicate  Florida's 
party  picture.  Remembering  the  days  of  Reconstruction  and  the 
"Hegro  Republicanism' ,  most  southerners  gravitate  naturally  to  the 
Democratic  party.  Fear  of  possible  Negro  control  keeps  them  there, 
and  thus  stands  in  the  way  of  development  of  a  two-party  system. 

As  a,  product  of  all  this,  the  party  "regular''  and  the  professional 
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party  leader  are  not  always  hi^iy  regarded,  /ilxbough  such  an  attitude 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  geographical  limits  of  Florida, 
it  is  often  expressed  there  in  violent  form  even  when  there  is  no  apparent 
justification.  Hot  everyone  believes  that  "politics  is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness", but  the  belief  is  widespread;  and  many  able  and  conscientious 
citizens  reserve  little  or  no  place  in  their  lives  for  political  partic- 
ipation. For  party  government  to  be  responsible,  there  must  be  not  only 
party  officials  to  assume  the  responsibility,  but  also  enlightened 
citizens  to  demand  the  proper  dischange  of  that  responsibility. 


Extra-Party  Organizations 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  political  parties  to 
uiite  the  various  groups  in  common  cause  has  been  the  rise  of  extra-legal 
and  informal  party  organizations.    Voters  tend  to  center  their  at- 
tention on  a  particular  candidate  and  are  frequently  identified  as 
'Collins  men"  or  "V/arren  men".    In  turn,  a  potential  candidate  en- 
deavors to  build  up  a  state -wide  following  which  is  usually  personal  in 
nature  and  independent  of  party  organization. 

Contrary'-  to  what  one  might  expect  from  such  a  situation,  political 
machines  do  not  flourish  in  Florida.    Organizations  built  by  individ- 
uals lack  the  permanency  necessary  to  form  machines.    Furthermore, 
the  absence  of  patronage  distribution  is  a  hindrance  to  the  evolution 
of  a  machine .    Personal  organizations  appear  to  flourish  during  a 
campaign  and  tlren  to  dissolve  following  the  ccanpletion  of  the  contest. 
It  is  further  doubted  that  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  men  in 
Florida  today  who  could  put  together  a  campaign  organization  in  aill 
counties  by  mere  use  of  the  telephone.    All  this  is  adequate  testimony 
to  the  difficulty  of  providing  leadership  in  Florida  politics. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  politics  in  Florida  is  so 
bland  or  so  amorphous  that  candidates  do  not  make  appeal  for  broad  class 
support.    A  former  governor,  Sidney  J.  Catts,  was  hardly  speaking  to 
the  entire  population  when  he  uttered  his  famous  remark:   ''The  poor  man 
has  three  friends:  Jesus  Christ,  Sears  Roebuck,  and  Sidney  J.  Catts. 

Furthermore,   a  study  by  Herbert  Doherty  reveauLs 
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definite  voting  patterns  in  Florida.  By  dividing  Florida  inxo  three  sections^ 
North,  V7est,  and  South,  one  may  reach  certain  conclusions  regarding  voters 
preferences.  On  social  questions  pertaining  to  civil  rights,  equality  for  the 
Negro,  and  religious  tolerance  one  finds  that  north  and  vest  Florida  are  far  more 
conservative  than  south  Florida.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  'old  south"  traditions 
hold  sway.  V/hile  south  Florida  may  be  more  tolerant  regarding  socially  questions,  it 
is  far  more  conservative  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  North  and  west  Florida,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  liberal  in  economic  matters,  having  displayed  this 
liberalism  since  the  times  of  the  Populist  "crusade"  of  the  l390's.  In  view  of 
these  generalizations,  the  average  citizen  can  predict  with  scane  degree  of  accuracy 
ho-«'  elections  in  Florida  will  turn  out,  depending  upon  whether  social  or  economic 
questions  are  predominant.  Yet  it  should  be  stressed  that  group  alliances  made 
resulting  from  these  problems  appear  to  be  temporary  and  in  keeping  \d.th  the  con- 
stantly shifting  pattern  of  Florida  politics. 

The  Role  of  Pressure  Groups 

Numerous  interest  groups  are  present  in  Florida  and  taJse  an  active  role  in 
politics.  However,  without  the  general  direction  of  party  to  conpromise  and 
channelize  the  various  interests,  the  general  scheme  of  pressure  politics  does  not 
always  follow  the  same  pattern  experienced  elsewhere.  Alliances  among  interest 
groups  are  fluid,  and  combinations  are  almost  constantly  being  formed  and  re-fomied. 
The  dominant  political  personality  may  effect  a  combination  of  interest  groups  or 
such  combination  may  be  brought  about  through  mutual  interest  in  a  particular  issue . 

Of  the  various  pressure  groups,  those  xri. th  interest  in  business  are  perhaps 
the  best  organized  and  the  most  effective.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Associated  Industries  group  representing  the  paper 
mills,  cigar  manufacturing,  insurance,  and  dairy  distributors  provide  adequate 
business  representation. 

Labor  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  highly  organized  in  Florida.  Only  in 
the  urban  counties  of  Dade,  Duval,  and  Hillsborough  are  labor  groups  sufficiently 
organized  to  exert  substantial  political  pressure.  On  a  state-wide  basis,  the 
support  of  organized  labor  is  sometimes  considered  detrimental  to  a  candidate's 
chances  and  many  candidates  do  not  seek  an  open  endorsement  from  labor  groups. 

Although  it  is  generally  denied  by  them,  educational  groups  exert  considerable 
influence.  One,  the  Florida  Education  Association,  maintains  headquarters  in 
Tallahassee  and  is  quite  active  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  public  schools .  Although 
the  F.E.A.  does  not  endorse  cauididates,  most  political  leaders  in  Florida  are  careful; 
to  include  in  their  platforms  something  for  the  teachers. 

A  second  powerful  interest  group  of  an  educational  nature  is  the  University  of 
Florida.  Enjoying  somewhat  of  an  "in"  due  to  the  fact  that  many  legislators  are 
graduates  of  the  University,  this  institution  has  been  well  able  to  look  after  its 
own  interest.  A  ''Homecoming"  celebration  at  the  University  of  Florida  oft-times 
iiore  closely  resembles  a  statewwide  politioal-comcenttoo  than  it  does  -simply  a  get- 
together  of  "old  grads". 
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An  exhaustive  list  of  pressure  groups  active  on  the  Florida  political 
scene  is  prohibited  by  space  limitations .  Among  other  effective  groups  are 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  veterans  organizations,  newspapers,  the  League  of 
Municipalities,  county  officials,  charitable  organizations,  merchants,  bankers, 
utilities,  insurance  interests,  citrus  aind  livestock  growers,  and  those  persons 
with  a  direct  interest  in  tourism.  Combinations  of  these  interest  groups 
supplant  party  influence  in  providing  leadership  for  legislative  actiyity. 

The  Groups  and  Their  Methods 

Pressure  groups  operate  in  a  variety  of  ways .  A  group  that  limits  itself 
solely  to  lobbying  activities  during  the  legislative  session  will  be  less 
effective  than  other  groups.  Well  (Organized  pressure  groups  will  use  a  combin- 
ation of  the  following  methods  to  accomplish  their  ends:  (l)  dissemination  of 
factual  information  to  legislators;  (2)  social  pressure  exerted  through  personal 
contact;  (3)  issuance  of  propaganda  aimed  at  public  consumption;  {h)   campaign 
eictivities . 

Dissemination  of  information  i^  a  v/ell -known  activity  of  pressure  groups 
and  has  considerable  value.  Though  not  necessarily  objective,  the  infonaation 
gathered  by  the  various  interest  groups  is  -vrell  organized  and  factual.  Public 
officials  need  authentic  information  fran  the  groups  in  order  to  malte  the 
proper  decisions  regarding  the  questions  at  hand.  At  seme  time  the  interest 
group  may  even  be  asked  to  draft  a- bill  for  presentation.  This  situation  is 
not  so  one-sided  as  it  may  seem,  for  fortunately  there  are  usually  opposing 
interest  groups.  Contrasting  information  provided  by  both  camps  enables  the 
legislator  to  achieve  compromises  necessary  to  the  democratic  process. 

Social  pressure  is  another  widely  used  technique,  and  is  generally  em-       ^ 
ployed  by  a  lobbyist.  The  successful  lobbyist  is  a  practicing  amateur 
FBychologist ,  and  upon  his  analysis  of  a  legislator's  character  may  rest  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  interest  group's  aims,  ^■/hile  generally  of  a  harmless 
(though  costly)  nature,  social  gatherings  may  be  sirranged  by  the  lobbyist  irt 
which  he  will  endeavor  only  to  provide  entertainment  or  to  promote  fellowship. 
Having  thus  made  the  contact'  desired,  he  may  then  try  to  reach  the  official 
with  sound  and  straightforwaxd  arguments  under  favorable  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  lobbyists,  employing  underhanded  techniques,  deter.iiine 
a  legislator's  weaknesses,  be  they  women,  liquoi-,  gambling,  or  something  else. 
\Jith   this  knowledge  the  unscrupulous  lobbyist  may  then  exert  pressure  of  an 
invidious  type.  Although  proven  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  generally 
considered  'clumsy"  to  resort  to  out-and-out  bribery.  The  risks  of  exposure 
are  usually  far  too  great  to  warrant  its  use. 

Publicity,  or  propaganda,  is  issued  by  virtually  all  we 11 -organ! zed 
groups  interested  in  influencing  public  policy.  Usually  this  is  of  a  very 
high  quality,  although  definitely  slanted  in  favor  of  the  group.  The  Chamber 
of  Ccmmerce  is  especially  noted  for  its  \d.de  range  of  excellent  publications 
designed  for  popular  consumption.  Most  of  the  publications  are  aimed  at 
inducing  a  public  reaction  which  can  be  translated  into  pressure  on  public 
officials.  Groups  with  large  membei'ships  may  arrange  an  adequate  number  of 
letters,  telegrams,  and  even  telephone  calls  from  'the  folks  back  home' . 
Generally,  unsolicited  uiail  received  by  a  public  official  regarding  a  problem 
of  government  carries  cohsidexable  weight,  especially  if  the  letter  originates    (""^ 
from  one  of  his  constituents . 
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i'iost  interest  groups  uat^age  la  some  form  of  campaign  activities.   The  degree 
of  participation,  however^  will  vary  from  group  to  group  and  election  to  election. 
A  few  groups  limit  themselves  to  circulation  of  questionnaires  regarding  candidates' 
views,  while  other  groups  may  publish  summaries  of  candidates'  voting  records  on 
legislation  pertaining  to  group  interest.  Still  other  groups  enter  the  campaign 
directly  and  with  vigor,  giving  both  time  and  money  to  assist  the  campaign  of  a 
particular  candidate  or  group  of  candidates. 

Sectional  Politics 

Bitter  sectional  cleavages  are  just  beginning  toappear  on  the  Florida 
political  scene.  They  have  been  minimized  by  the  overall  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  the  fact  that  until  recently  Florida  has  not  been  dominated  by  large  cities. 
Too,  the  large  cities  of  i«£Lami,  Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola  are  located  in 
four  different  geographic  areas  of  the  state;  and  while  some  natural  rivalry 
exists  between  these  cities,  it  is  balanced  geographically  and  mutual  interests 
often  bring  them  together  in  other  respects. 

Cne  of  the  factors  that  contributes  to  sectional  differences  has  been  the 
different  origins  of  the  people  inhabiting  North  and  South  Florida.  To  the  "Old 
South"  part  of  North  and  West  Florida,  those  who  inhabit  the  lower  East  Coast  are 
"damnyankee "  tourists,  while  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Florida,  North  and  West 
Florida  are  peopled  with  "crackers"  and  "wool  hat"  boys.  Essentially,  the  persons 
living  in  North  Florida  have  southern  origins  and  hold  traditional  southern  views 
pertaining  to  racial  questions  and  liberal  economic  policy.  North  and  West 
Florida  have  predominantly  agricultural  economies.  South  Florida,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  widely  populated  by  persons  with  northern  origins  and  values.  Racial 
questions  are  not  so  important,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  economic 
conservatism.  The  chief  economic  activity  is  tourism.  In  the  central  part  of 
South  Florida,  there  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  economy;  but  it  tends  towards 
large  holdings  rather  than  toward  the  small  family  farm  of  North  and  West  Florida. 

Probably  the  most  distinct  cleavage  is  found  between  large  counties  and  small 
counties,  agitated  by  the  system  of  legislative  apportionment  under  which  a  large 
majority  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  is  elected  from  districts  containing  a 
minority  of  the  population.  Spokesmen  for  the  large  counties  complain  of  the 
distribution  of  pari-mutuel  racing  tax  revenues  in  equal  proportions  among  the 
counties,  regardless  of  their  population;  relatively  equal  distribution  of  gaso- 
line tax  revenues  among  congressional  districts,  regardless  of  population  or 
need;  subsidization  of  education  by  the  state  because  of  the  refusal  of  tax 
assessors  in  small  counties  to  raise  assessment  levels  to  a  point  that  will  permit 
local  support  of  local  schools;  location  of  state  institutions  in  small  counties 
rather  than  in  or  near  the  large  centers  of  population  which  they  are  chiefly 
designed  to  serve;  and  refusal  of  small-county  legislators  to  permit  changes  in 
constitutional  forms  which  the  large  counties  consider  necessary  or  progressive. 
For  their  part,  the  spokesmen  for  the  small  counties  insist  that  pari-mutuel 
racing  revenues  exist  only  by  state  sufferance  and  should  be  divided  equally; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  build  good  roads  in  small  counties  so  that  easy  access 
may  be  secured  to  the  large  counties;  that  to^  raise  real  property  assessments 
would  be  to  wipe  out  the  homestead  -exemption,  originally  designed  to  cover  every 
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home  of  moderate  value;  that  to  locate  all  state  institutions  in  the  large 

<-'oiinties  would  simply  aggravate  the  economic  differences  already  dividing  the 

counties;  and  that  the  rural  legislator,  whether  in  the  Senate  of  the  United         (Y 

States  or  in  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  has  always  been  the  bulwark  of  freedom       ^ 

against  radical  innovations  proposed  by  machine -dominated,  socialist-minded  city 

majorities. 

Viherever  the  truth  may  lie  on  any  particular  issue,  the  equity  of  re- 
apportionment is  never  seriously  debated  --  only  its  form;  unless  it  comes  ?ibout 
through  legislative  action  it  will  come  about  by  an  increasing  domination  of  the 
administration  and  the  judiciary  of  the  state  by  the  metropolitan  areas.   It 
will  probably  come  about  through  legislative  action  whenever  the  small-county 
majority  becomes  satisfied  that  it  has  in  exchange  secured  adequate  guarantees 
for  what  it  considers  its  fundamental  needs. 

One  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  this  whole  problem,  never  publicly  discussed, 
is  the  large  support  the  small -county  group  receives  in  its  holding  action  by 
business  and  political  interests  which  would  normally  be  arrayed  with  the 
metropolitan  areas,  but  find  themselves  better  able  to  function  in  the  legislature 
as  now  constituted;  and  of  the  support  the  small-county  group  receives  from  some 
metropolitan  interests  which  fear  domination  by  a  larger  metropolitan  area. 

Campaign  Tactics 

Conduct  of  campaigns  in  Florida  centers  around  the  Democratic  primaries  with 
the  exception  of  the  national  presidential  election  contest  held  in  November. 
Primaries  are  open  to  any  Democrat  with  the  filing  fee  and  an  urge  to  hold  public     ,,-'i 
office.  On  the  whole  the  campaigns  are  amateurish  because  the  candidates  and        ^ 
their  supporters  are  amateurs  --  a  product  of  the  lack  of  party  organization. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  pairt  of  candidates,  here  as  everywhere,  to  avoid  issues, 
primarily  from  fear  of  alienating  some  segment  or  group  of  the  population,  and  on 
the  theory  that  most  electors  vote  "agin"  a  candidate  rather  than  for  one.  A 
great  deal  of  campaigning  is  on  a  personal  ba^is,  a  firm  handshake,  an  open 
countenance  and  an  ability  to  remember  names  being  prime  assets.  IThile  on  the 
campaign  trail,  seme  candidates  make  considerable  reference  to  local  citizenry 
with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  attempting  thus  to  establish  a  personal  identity 
between  themselves  and  the  community.  One  such  candidate  eaxned  for  himself  the 
nickname  of  "Cousin  Charlie",  as  he  apparently  had  relatives  throughout  the  entire 
state,  and  his  speeches  generally  included  a  list  of  relatives  and  friends  in  that 
particular  local  area. 

To  a  marked  degree  the  advent  of  television  and  the  spectacular  population 
gro-vrth  of  the  state  are  beginning  to  limit  the  personal  contact  element  of  cam- 
paigns.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  shake  hands  with  one  and 
a  half  million  voters;  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  mftdium  of  television  a 
candidate  can  almost  literally  step  into  tie  home  of  the  voter  and  make  his  appeal 
under  the  most  favorable  circumst^ances. 

Campaigns  in  Florida  range  all  the  way  from  sheer  buffoonery  to  a  serious 
attempt  at  treating  issues  of  public  importance.  As  candidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  build  their  o-vm  organizations,  they  are  able  to  control  in  great  measure- 
the  tactics  used  in, their  behalf.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  euay  standard  key  to      .^ 
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political  succesiv.,  and  wLat  fseeins  to  work  in  one  electioii  may  act  woi'k  ir  aiiocr-ei-. 
Direct  Toail J   the  wnispering  otimpai-'/i,  band-wagon  psycliology^  bill-toards^  T;he  Lalf- 
truth,  newspaper  advertising,  liand-hillSj  sound  trucks,  motorcades,  platforms 
tiroad  enough  to  hold  everyone  —  these  and  icany  other  coiramon  devices  are  used 
;iccording  to  the  character,  support  and  resources  of  the  various  candidates. 

Cue  to  the  ixicreasing  econoinJ.c  and  educational  standards  of  the  voters,  the 
bombastic  orator -politician  of  the  old  Southern  school  is  fast  being  replaced  by 
the  smooth-talking,  well-dressed  businessmau-laT/yer  type.    Heated  exchanges  to 
occur  with  greatly  exaggerated  charges  and  counter-chargeij,  but  these  are  almost 
as  dangerous  as  they  may  be  useful.   V/hen  informed  of  the  candidacy  of  a  certai;-- 
individual,  one  of  the  state's  politicians  declared  he  would  "walk  the  state  bsre- 
footed"  to  defeat  him.    Charges  of  "liar"  and  such  cnaracterizations  as  "greedy'' 
and  "grasping"  occur  at  the  highest  levels. 

So  far,   all  Florida  politicians  but  one  have  agreed  on  the  issue  of  ''civi? 
rights".   Vfhile  moderation  may  prevail  in  approach,  no  successful  politician 
except  one  has  included  integration  in  his  platform.    Fairness  is  stressed^ 
but  fairness  under  the  existing  scheme  of  race  relations.   The  195^  gubernatorial 
campaign  witnessed  a  flare-up  of  the  racial  question  due  in  large  part  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court's  decision  regarding  integration  in  the  schools.   Essentially  the 
question  before  the  voters  was  the  tactics  to  be  employed  in  staving  off  integration. 
The  answer  the  voters  gave,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discerred,  was  one  of  moderation. 

Local  campaigns  are  carried  on  largely  through  the  device  of  the  county-wide 
rally.   At  these  gatherings,  all  candidates  for  county  and  state  office  speaR  for 
a  period  of  five  minutes,  at  least  two  of  which  are  spent  congratulating  the  ladies 
on  the  fine  meal,  and  the  rest  convincing  the  listeners  of  the  identity  of  their 
interests  with  the  candidates.   The  inc  mbents  "point  with  pride",  thfe  opponents 
"view  with  alarm".  County. rallies  are.  especially  popular  in  rural  regions,  and 
several  will  be  held  each  week  for  several  months  before  the  primary. 

Local  candidates  make  little  use  of  advertising  media  other  than  hand-bills, 
and  cards,  sound  trucks,  and  rallies.   A  few  take  some  radio  and  TV  time,  but 
those  media  are  so  swamped  by  demand  for  political  time  from  state  candidates  that 
severe  limits  are  placed  on  the  local  candidates.    In  this  area,  therefore,  the 
f£K:e-to-face  contact  is  of  prime  importance. 

Money 

Campaigns  cost  money;  and  money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  one  of  the  candidate's 
chief  headaches.    While  vast  sums  may  be  spent  to  obtain  the  governor's  nomin- 
ation, most  local  candidates  must  operate  on  a  very  limited  budget. 

Florida  has  what  some  think  to  be  a  model  campaign  expenditure  law.  Each 
GEuadidate  must  designate  a  campaign  treasurer  and  a  bank  to  handle  all  campaign 
raonies.   Recognizing  the  impracticability  of  placing  ceilings  on  the  amounts 

Cfi.udidates  may  spend.  Florida  law  permits  unlimited  spending.    However,  no  ex- 
.penditure  of  cartpaign  funds  may  be  made  unless  the  amoiint  dep<?sited  in  the  campaign 

■':.reaBury  Is  sufficient  to  cov^r  the  expense.,  and,  then  only  following  writtca 
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autLorization  ox'   tlie  caaiDaic;ij.  trec^Eurui-.    Monies  received  must  be  deposited  in 
the  bank  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  deposits  must  be  accompanj.ed  by  detailed 
statements  showina  the  name  and  address  of  the  donor  and  the  amount  received.       ,(7' 
Records  of  receipts  and  disbursement  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretai'y  of  State  at 
periodic  intervals,  the  actual  interval  depending  upon  the  office  sought.    VJhen 
accounts  are  filed  with  the  Seci^et^iry  of  State,  taey  become  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  are  usually  published  in  oondenoed  forni  in  the  state's  newspapers. 

Individual  contributions  are  limited  to  $1,000.00  per  person  per  candidate  pt." 
primary.   Contributions  are  prohibited  from  corporations  and  from  persons  who 
have  an  interest  in  horse  or  dog  tracks,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  or 
tb^  operation  of  any  type  of  public  utility.    Candidates,  on  the  other  hand,  miy 
not  make  unusual  contributions  to  any  charitable,  religious  or  civic  organizations. 

A  proven  violation  by  a  candidate  of  the  campaign  expense  law  will  lead  to 
having  his  nomination  voided.   If  the  violator  is  a  horse  or  dog  track  oimer,  the 
attor'^ey-general  inay  prosecute  in  the  appropriate  county.    Non-profit  corporatiouE 
who  contribute  to  political  campaigns  may  have  their  charter  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
y£   State. 

Tlie  1955  election  law  provides  some  measure  of  protection  for  the  individual 
candidate.    Under  it,  no  person  or  corporation  may  charge  more  for  political 
advertising  in  nevjspapers,  on  radio  or  TV  than  is  normally  charged  for  commercial 
advertising  under  the  same  circumstances j   and  candidates  are  prohibited  from 
paying  more  than  the  regular  commercial  rates. 


Summarj'-  and  Conclusion 

On  the  whole  Florida's  political  patterns  provide  a  minimum  of  responsibility 
fpr  government,  and  a  maximum  of  choice  by  the  voter  on  the  basis  of  individup,l 
appeal.    Democracy  is  served  through  the  wide-open  primary  --  it  is  hindered 
through  its  dispersion  of  responsibility.    llie  party  organization  exists  on  paper 
but  has  little  real  vitality. 

The  existing  situation  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  untenable,  yet  due  to  the 
state  social  and  economic  composition,  and  the  disjointed  national  political 
■picture^  solutions  are  not  readily  at  hand  --  and,  paradoxically,  government  is 
generally  very  good. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  yet  how  much  the  recent  surge  Of  Republicanism  is 
due  to  the  popularity  of  the  Republican  presidential  candidate  and  how  much  to  a 
real,  permanent  growth  in  Republican  strength  in  the  state.    One  confusing  factor 
is  that  a  large  burden  of  the  Republican  presidential  campaigns  has  been  carried 
on  by  "Democrats  for  Ike"  --a  factor  hardly  indicating  the  rise  pf  a  flourishing 
If^epublicanism.    Until;  the  Republicans  are  able  to  achieve  grass-roots  organization 
through  a  wide  area  of  the  state  -  if  they  do  -  it  would  appear  tfcat  Florida  will 
continue  its  one -party,  multi -faction  system. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  FLORIM  LEGISLA'TURE 


Sinoe  the   turn  of  the  centur;y  state  legislatures  have  lost  prestige  aar 
staiiding  because  they  are  attempting  to  perform  a  twentieth  century  task  with 
tools  and  methods  of  our  frontier  days.   A  large  number  of  state  constitutions 
many  written  before  the  age  of  either  the  modern  metropolis  or  the  automobile,, 
reach  a  bony  hand  from  the  dead  past  and  hold  legislatures  in  a  vise-like  grip. 
In  only  10  states  are  legislatures  authorized  to  meet  annually.  In  the  remain- 
ing 38  states  matters  pertaining  to  finance,  appropriations,  and  taxation  must 
be  forecast  up  to  2k  months  in  advance^  a  task  that  is  virtually  impossible  to 
perform  because  of  the  rise  of  new  problems  and  of  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions. In  Florida,  a  state  now  undergoing  unprecedented  growth  and  expansion 
the  legislature  is  required  to  rneet  for  sixty  days  every  tv/o  years. 

State  legislatures  have  also  suffered  loss  of  prestige  because  of  their 
failure  of  inability  to  take  positive  action  on  the  great  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  day.  Countless  illustrations  are  readily  available  which 
ade(iuately  deiaonstrate  this  point.  Such  formerly-held  state  function*  as 
conser^/ation  of  natural  resources,  promotion  of  health  and  welfare,  and  regui.".- 
tion  of  Gommon  carriers  have  passed  in  large  measure  from  the  hands  of  the 
states  into  those  of  the  federal  government.  On  the  whole ^  legislatures  do  not 
appear  to  be  adept  at  problem- solving  or  even  problem  identification.  At  best 
they  appear  to  lunge  at  a  few  main  issues  and  to  toss  the  rest  into  the  laps  of 
experts  in  state  agencies,  or  to  follow  leads  advocated  by  technicians  hired 
by  pressure  groups. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  have  contributed  to  making  state 
legislatures  static  rather  than  dynamic  bodies.  To  begin  with,  the  membership 
of  many  legislative  houses  is  far  too  large.  1^  its  nature  a  legislative  body 
is  supposed  to  "represent  the  people",  yet  the  number  of  representatives  chosen 
is  an  important  factor.  A  group  of  fifty  persons  may  be  "representative",  so 
ulso  imy  be  a  group  of  100  persons.  It  would  generally  be  conceded,  however, 
tha.t  the  fifty  would,  be  more  likely  to  achieve  a  meeting  of  minds  on  a  given 
problem  than  would  be  the  larger  group.   To  further  complicate  the  problem 
of  size,  niany  state  legislatures  lack  effective  leadership.  When  both  factors 
come  together  and  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  short  legislative  session, 
bullc  and  time  coalesce  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of  hurried  confusion. 

Due  to  general  public  mistrust, many  state  legislatures  have  fofund  their 
nands  tied  by  detailed  constitutional  provisions.  Tlie  practice  of  constitution- 
ally earmarking  state  revenues  is  one  example  of  this.  Another,  equally 
nefarious,  is  constitutionally  creating  state  agencies,  spelling  out  their 
duties  in  detail,  fixing  official  salaries  and  thereby  freezing  such  agencies 
almost  "in  perpetuity",  regajrdless  of  changing  needs  or  changing  conditions. 
V/hile  in  the  past  there  may  have  been  some  justification  for  this  practice, 
eapecially  during  the  lialf -century  following  the  Civil  War,  when  public  moral- 
ity sunk  to  an  aU-ttme  low  and  an  honest  politiciaa  was  one  who  "when  bought 
would  stay  boxight",  litt.L«»- ji^eA  Bxiets:  for  it  today.  Ito fortunately,  however. 
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practice  of  constitutionally  tying  the  hands  oi  the  legislature  is  still 
carried  on  in  many  of  the  states. 

In  another  sense,  state  legislatures  often  v/eigh  themselves  doim  with 
picayunish  detail.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  field  of 
local  legislation.   Instead  of  devoting  their  time  to  problem  solving  on  a 
state  vn.de  basis,  many  legislatures  attempt  piecemeal  solutions  for  problems 
found  in  each  and  every  locality  \ri. thin  the  state .    In  Florida  vrell  over 
half  the  bills  enacted  into  law  during  the  course  of  a  normal  legislative 
session  deal  with  purely  local  matters.    Precious  legislative  time  is  wasted, 
while  orderly  and  uniform  state  wide  solutions  are  ignored.    Most  legislatures 
have  yet  to  learn  that  real  local  self-government  cannot  be  carried  on  from 
the  state  capitol. 

Finsincial  limitations  have  also  contributed  to  the  loss  of  function.  The 
increased  demand  for  governmental  services,  especially  in  such  areas  as  public 
education,  welfare,  and  road  construction,  has  placed  severe  stress  on  the 
revenue  systems  of  many  states.  Hoirever,  the  existence  of  real  financial 
limitations  is  scmetimes  open  to  question,  for  instead  of  attacking  a  generatlly 
ax-tiquated  system  of  taxation,  legislative  cognizance  of  a  problem  is  too 
often  characterized  by  casting  hopeful  glances  in  the  direction  of  the  federal 
treasury.  The  wide  range  of  federal  grants-in-aid  perhaps  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach.  Yet,  while  federal  aid  does  materially 
contribute  to  satisfying  popular  demand  for  increased  governmental  services, 
federal  money  is  also  accompanied  with  varying  degrees  of  federal  control. 
Many  functions  of  government  previously  held  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
several  states  are  now  controlled  in  large  measure  by  the  federal  government. 

The  resulting  impact  on  our  federal  system  has  been  tremendous,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  a  brief  digression.  The  chief  theory  of  federalism  holds  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  division  of  power  betvreen  the  component  units  (the  states)  and 
"che  central  authority  (the  federal  government).  Some  powers,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  are  to  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  theory,  also,  there  are  direct  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
federal  government,  as  it  is  able  to  exercise  only  its  delegated  powers  Al© 
THOSE  FOIERS  H-SPLIED  FROM  THE  DSLEC-ATEB  FOliffiRS.  Court  interpretation  as  to 
the  specific  nature  of  the  implied  powers  has  provided  for  federal  expansion. 
i/here  the  courts  have  prohibited  direct  federal  expansion,  the  device  of  the 
grant-in-aid  has  sometimes  been  employed  to  "buy"  an  interest. 

Classic  theories  of  federalism  must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  current 
situation.  The  so-called  "division  of  power"  still  exists,  but  the  federal 
government  has  a  far  greater  range  of  power  than  was  ever  envisaged  by  the 
founding  fathers.  If  state  legislatures  continue  to  neglect  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems,  federal  scope  m.11  be  further  broadened.   If  a  lesson 
may  be  gained  from  the  past  fifty  years,  it  is  simply  that  popular  demand 
for  governmental  services  will  be  satisfied,  \7hen  the  states  fail  to  meet 
this  demand,  appeal  to  the  federal  government  is  almost  automatic.   It  woiild 
be  &  naive  person  indeed  who  believed  that  the  "New  Deal'  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  imposed  on  the  American  people  against  their  will. 
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finally,  the  caiiLrt;  o.  state  .Legic^.-.accrs  :I,..i  n-jr   .'.i.nv.^iyt:  -le   high  as   it 
should  be.   On  the  theory  that  the  v/fcoio  is  ao  better  than  its  compoaeat 
parts,  legislative  prestige  has  suffered,  to  an  r.pijref. iable  measure .   However,      vr"' 
the  fault  does  not  entirely  lie  with  legislators,,  vhu  are  ;^enerally  honest 
and  sincere  men.   Public  attitudes  towards  political  leaders  do  not  encouyago 
office  holding,  and  well  qualified  persons  often  avoid  political  participation 
because  of  stigma  attached  to  beinf^  a  "politicjan".   i-Jhen  coupled  with 
generally  inadequate  salaries,  it  is  surprifiinr  that  the  ^^uality  of  state 
le^^islatures  is  as  high  as  it  is.   Nonetheless;  there  is  ample  roca  for  im- 
provement . 

An  iuiportant,  but  seldom  used,  power  of  the  legislature'  is  the  power  to 
impeach  and  remove  the  chief  executive  and  judicial  officers  pf  the  state. 
Officers  subject  to  impeachment  and  removal  by  the  Florida  lecislature  include 
the  governor,  the  six  ejcecutive  officers  (the  so-called  cabinet),  and  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  district  courts  of  appeals,  and  circuit  courts.    All 
impeachments  are  tried  by  the  Senate  upon  articles  dra'.m  and  passed  by  the 
House  pf  Representatives.     No  officer  shall  be  convicted  in  impeachment 
prr>ceedings  without  the  concuzrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  preseat. 
Judgments  in  impea.chments  extend  only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualific- 
ation to  hold  -state  office.     All  other  state  and  county  officers  are 
suspended  by  the  governor  and  removed  or  reinstated  by  the  3em,t&   at  its  next 
session. 


Florida '  s  Legislature  ;  Porai  and  uStructure 

Florida  is  one  of  the  h^   states  using  the  bi-ct^meral  (two-house)  legis-       VC 
lative  system.   Only  Nebraska  has  adopted  a  uni-cameral  (one-houSip)  system, 
and  since  Floridians  appear  unimpressed  v/ith  the  aufjmented  benefits  ©f  ■\xa±- 
cameralism,  there,  is  little  stimulus  for  change.    Besides  the  weight  of 
tradition  favoriag  a  two-house  system,  a  number  of  sound  arguments  may  be 
advanced  in  its  favor.    Chief  among  these  are  the  Increasing  diversity  ^d 
complexity  of  the  state,  with  an  accompanying  need  for  representation  ba^d 
on  population,  yet  tempered  by  geographical  considei^tions .    Sacondiy,  the 
check  and  balance  system  inherent  in  bi -cameralism  helps  to  ensure  a  concensus 
of  state  wide  support  for  proposed  legislation.    Such  agreement  is  necessary 
if  bitter  rural -urban  confiictc  are  f<>   be  avoided  and  sectional  differeftces 
prevented  from  becoming  major  political  issues.     Finally,  a  bi-cameral 
system  is  better  able  to  provide  needed  legisl.ative  continuity  and  still  reflect 
the  popular  will  through  frequent  elections.   la   the  case  of  Flojida,  Se^iators 
are  chosen  for  a  period  of  four  ?/ears.    As  Senators  are  divided  equally  into 
two  groups  with  one  half  of   the  Sepiate  being  elected  at  each  hJennial  general 
55lection,  it  would  be  impossible  to  seat  a  completely  iheixperiienceii  Senate. 
ThuS;  .some  corttinuilyis  assured.    In  the  case  of  the  lorter  house,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  members  are  cliosen  for  two-yeai'  tenns  e^t  ev^ary  general 
e^ctlou.    Tlie  House,  then,  should  more  directly  reflect  ^he   popular  wi.ll. 

'|htj  ."■.ccjrida  legi&i^ture  jxjmreties  xn   regular  geselon  once  every  t\ro   years,  • 
o'-L  •'-.he  i'irijt  lSip,;j^.y  af  ^.^er  the  firSt  Monday  in  April  .   An  the  legislative 
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session  always  follows  the  general  election  held  in  November  of  even -nuiabe red 
years ^  the  legislative  sessions  are  held  in,  and  xertas  of  members  extend 
between,  the  odd -numbered  years.  Regular  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are 
sixty  days  in  length,  although  an  additional  thirty  days  may  be  added  to  each 
session  upon  approval  by  three -fifths  of  the  membership  in  each  house.  The 
additional  thirty  days  need  not  be  consecutive,  but  no  expended  session  may 
last  beyond  September  1st  folloinng  the  regular  biennial  session. 

Three  separate  constitutional  provisions  deal  with  the  convening  of 
special  sessions.  The  most  recent  of  these  (1956)  makes  provision  by  which 
the  Legislature  may  convene  itself  into  special  session.  To  accomplish  this, 
twenty  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  must  submit  written  certifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  conditions  warrant  convening  a  special 
legislative  session.  VJhen  such  certificates  have  been  received  by  the 
Secretary,  he  is  then  charged  with  polling  the  membership  of  the  Legislature. 
If  three -fifths  of  the  members  reply  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  the  day  and  time  for  convening  the  special  session.  Each  member 
of  the  Legislature  must  be  notified  of  the  special  session  by  registered  mail 
within  seven  days  after  the  requisite  number  of  certificates  have  been  received. 
The  day  and  time  for  convening  the  special  session  cannot  be  less  than  fourteen 
days,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  days,  from  the  date  of  mailing  such  notices. 
Special  sessions  convened  by  the  Legislature  are  limited  to  thirty  days  in 
length.  The  Legislature  may,  however,  "convene  in  extra  session  for  all 
purposes  as  if  convened  in  regular  session" . 

In  the  event  of  emergency,  the  Governor  may  convene  the  Legislature  by 
proclamation.  The  proclamation  must  state  the  cause  for  which  the  Legislature 
is  convened,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  is  necessary  to  consider  other 
measures.  The  Governor,  however,  may  in  his  discretion  call  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  other  business.  Special  sessions  convened  by  the 
Governor  are  limited  to  twenty  days  in  length. 

The  Florida  Constitution  requires  that  the  Legislature  re -apportion 
legislative  representation  every  ten  years  following  the  federal  census. 
Failure  to  re -apportion  makes  a  special  session  mandatory.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  if  the  Legislature  fails  to  re-apportion,  the  Governor  shall  call 
the  Legislature  into  special  session  within  thirty  days  after  adjournment  of 
the  regular  session.  Re -apportionment  is  mandatory,  and  tlie  Legislature  must 
stay  in  session  until  re -apportionment  is  accomplished.  During  such  special 
sessions,  the  Legislature  is  forbidden  to  consider  any  measures  other  than 
re -apportionment .  Re -apportionment  must  be  effected  -vri.  thin  five  years  after 
the  taking  of  the  federal  census .  As  census  data  is  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  each  decade  (1930-19^-1950,  etc.),  re -apportionment  must  take  place  within 
five  years  (1935-19^5-1955). 

Special  sessions  are  ccsnparatively  rare  in  the  Florida  Legislature .  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  special  sessions  have  been  held  for  purposes  of  re- 
apportionment, and  also  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  195^  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  racial  segregation.  Special  sessions 
may  solve  acu-taJ-rt  probJema,  ^oviding  tJif>  I^glslat.ure  .and  the  Governor  are  in 
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accord.   In  'cLe  Deccnd  of  the  t\rc   iireviousiy  citeu  instances  plans  ivere 

rapidly  evolved  to  combat  immediate  integration  in  the  state's  schools.  3ut         ^^ 

in  the  other,  reapportionment  appeared  more  controversial,  and  in  actuality         {"^ 

the  Governor  and  Legislature  deadlocked.  'Jhile  the  Legislature  \sLid  stay  in 

session,  its  morning  meeting  was  often  devoted  only  to  a  roll  call  followed 

by  adjournment.  In  the  race  question,  the  special  session  proved  quite 

profitable;  in  the  re -apportionment  question,  the  gain  was  substantially  less. 

Terms  and  Pay 

Members  of  the  Florida  House  are  chosen  for  two-year  terms,  and  members 
of  the  Senate  are  chosen  for  four  years.  Qualifications  of  both  include 
residence  in  the  county  or  district  to  be  represented  by  the  legislator,  and 
also  a  prohibition  from  holding  a  lucrative  office  in  any  other  breinch  of  state 
or  federal  government.  If  a  member  of  the  House  moves  from  his  home  county, 
his  seat  is  automatically  vacated.  In  like  vein,  a  Senator  may  not  move  out 
of  his  district,  though  he  may  move  to  another  county  within  the  district  and 
still  retain  his  seat. 

'file  salary  received  by  Florida's  legislators  is  cemented  in  the  State 
L^onstitution.  Under  an  amendment  approved  in  195*^-^  the  members  of  the 
legislature  are  paid  ^1200  per  year  in  twelve  equal  installments.  Besides  thic, 
legislators  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  of  fifteen  dollars  per  day  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  session  and  a  travel  allowance  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
liiile  for  a  fixed  number  of  round  trips  to  Tallahassee  during  the  session. 
Secretarial  assistance  is  also  provided  free  of  charge  during  the  legislative 
sessions,  and  allowances  are  made  fur  postage  and  stamps.  The  actual  amount        rv, 
,~,ranted  for  these  incidental  expeniii;'i  is  determined  by  resolution  in  both 
houses  and  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  county.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  member  of  a  three -man  delegation  from  a  large  county  usually 
receives  a  greater  amount  than  does  one  representative  from  a  small  county. 

Salary  rates  become  more  mean.lnsiul  when  compared  to  practices  of  other 
states,  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  most  state  legislators  are  grossly 
underpaid.  A  number  of  states  actually  pay  less  than  Florida.  Oregon 
rewards  its  legislators  with  the  annual  sum  of  y^OO,  while  Tennessee  pays  four 
dollars  per  day  while  the  legislature  is  in  session.  Kew  Hampshire  pays  the 
absurd  sum  of  .\.20O  for  a  two-year  term  of  office.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  both  New  York  and  Illinois  pay  state  legislators  an  annual  salary  of 
;,;5,000.  Generally  speaking,  most  state  legislators  would  be  able  to  earn 
more  money  baby-sitting  or  caddyiug  on  a  golf  course  than  they  actually  earn 
by  passing  judgment  on  the  major  political  issues  confronting  the  state. 

As  the  scope  of  Florida's  govemtiient  expands,  legislative  business  requli'es 
more  of  each  legislator's  time.  Due  to  the  now  current  need  for  interim 
activities,  legislative  affairs  are  not  limited  to  the  biennial  session.  Since 
legiiiiative  service  is  rapidly  becoming  a  full  time  job,  it  is  only  proper  that 
salaries  be  commensurate  with  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  do  that  job. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  could  well  limit  service  in  the  legislature  to  those 
who  have  indei^endent  meejis  of  -viiealth,  a  condition  hardly  desirable  in  democratic 
30vemmcnt. 
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Li-gisiative  Personriei 

inembers  oi   the  Florida  Legislature  are  dravm  frcm  a  x/ide  variety  of 
professions  and  occupations .  The  legal  profession  and  farmers  tend  to  maice 
up  a  greater  portion  of  the  Legislature  than  do  other  occupational  groups. 
However,  "ohere  is  generally  a  spriiikling  of  insurance  men,  real  estate  brokers, 
businessmen  of  A^arious  kinds,  and  an  occasional  teacher  or  clergyman.  By  and 
large,  members  of  the  Florida  Legislature  often  enjoy  considerable  social  and 
economic  standing  in  their  respective  communities.  The  average  age  in  the 
Senate  is  in  the  middle  forties,  x^rhile  it  is  sli^tly  younger  in  the  lo\-rer  House. 
Many  legislators  have  attended  college,  and  a  considerable  number  have  degrees. 
Most  are  married  and  have  average  sized  families,  are  Protestant,  and  are  active 
in  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and  social  organizations  in  their  home  communities. 
Native -bom  Floridians  predominate  in  both  houses. 

Althougih  there  has  been  a  slight  rise  in  Republican  popularity  throughout 
the  state,  members  of  the  Legislature  tend  to  be  overwhelminsly  members  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Enclaves  of  Republicanism  are  found  in  pjnallas  County  and 
along  the  lower  East  Coast.  Fvirther  evidences  of  Republicar^  strength  may  be 
seen  in  the  Orlando  area  and  along  the  "Orange  Blossoni  Trail"  in  central  Florida. 
Republicanism,  in  general,  appears  more  attractive  in  those  areas  which  have 
experienced  a  large  influx  of  retired  people  from  the  Horth. 

Turnover  in  the  Florida  legislature  is  relatively  high.  In  the  1957 
legislative  session,  about  '+0  percent  of  the  House  members  did  not  serve  in  the 
1955  session.  In  some  senatorial  districts  consisting  of  tiro  or  more  counties, 
a  "gentlemen"s  agreement"  appears  to  persist  and  provides  that  the  Senate  seat 
rotate  among  the  counties  of  the  district.  While  this  agreement  is  not 
legally  binding,  nor  does  it  hold  true  in  every  district,  alternation  of  a 
Senate  seat  seems  to  be  a  rule  in  such  districts.  A  "maverick''  who  intends  to 
violate  tlie  rule,  especially  in  districts  where  it  is  practiced,  must  generally 
show  substantial  cause  to  voters  in  all  the  counties  contained  in  the  district 
in  order  to  stand  a  chance  for  success.  Such  practices,  however,  contribute 
to  the  relatively  high  rate  of  turnover. 


Representation 

Legislative  bodies  throughout  the  world  use  varying  methods  and  bases  for 
determining  representation:  population,  geographic  location,  economic  groups, 
hereditary  elements,  and  others.  Practice  in  the  United  States  follows  two 
general  lires:   (l)  represenr.ation  based  on  population;  and  (2)  representation 
based  on  geographic  area.  Both  pr;".nciples  are  well  illustrated  by  federal 
practice.  The  membership  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  is 
apportioned  according  to  population,  the  number  of  representatives  varying 
directly  vrith  the  state's  population.   In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  the  "federal" 
system  prevails,  each  state  being  eaually  represented  by  two  Senators.  Thus, 
consideration  is  given  to  geographic  location. 

State  legislatvires  are  generally  apportioned  according  to  population, 
although  geographi/"  location  becomes  a  factor  in  the  apportionment  process. 
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Under  the  population  theory,  however,  it  is  held  that  representation  vill 
be  divided  equally  among  the  people,  or,  put  in  another  manner,  that  a  given 
number  of  people  will  choose  one  representative .  The  manner  of  apportionment 
is  important,  then,  if  the  population  scheme  is  to  be  used. 

Most  state  constitutions  contain  provisions  that  legislatures  be  apportioned 
fairly  on  the  basis  of  population.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
theory  and  practice.  State  legislatures  are  generally  apportioned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  favor  the  rural  dweller,  who  is  usually  thus  able  to  cast  more  weight 
than  mere  numbers  would  dictate.  On  the  other  hand,  urban  areas  of  many  states 
are  vastly  under-represented.  In  a  1955  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  pointed  out:   "Paradox- 
icsilly  enough,  the  interests  of  the  urban  areas  are  often  more  effectively 
represented  in  the  national  legislature  them  in  their  own  state  legislatures." 

Formulas  necessary  for  equitable  re -apportionment  proceedings  have  not  kept 
pace  with  increasing  urbanization.  Most  of  the  formulas  for  re -apportionment 
currently  in  vogue  were  evolved  when  population  characteristics  were  predomin- 
antly arural.  As  a  result  of  large  population  shifts  to  the  cities,  the  un- 
representative nature  of  many  state  legislatures  is  intensified.  While  seme 
states  provide  for  fair  re -apportionment,  in  thirty-four  states  a  majority  of 
the  upper  house  is  chosen  by  less  than  kO   percent  of  the  state's  population. 
Nor  is  any  substantial  improvement  found  in  procedures  for  re -apportioning  the 
lower  house,  as  in  thirty-six  states  a  majority  of  lower-house  legislators  are 
chosen  by  less  than  kO   percent  of  the  population. 

Variation  in  the  size  of  constituencies  provides  some  insight  into 
apportionment  problems.  A  recent  study  has  revealed  that  Massachusetts  has 
the  most  equitable  apportionment  system  of  the  k8   states  for  choosing  members 
of  the  upi:ier  house.  The  average  senatorial  district  in  Massachusetts  contains 
117,263  persons.  Districts  range  from  92,2l6  (the  smallest)  to  l64,33U  (the 
largest).  The  state  having  the  vadest  range  of  population  among  districts 
is  California.  In  this  state,  the  average  sized  district  consists  of  26^,256 
persons.  However,  at  one  extreme  the  largest  district  contains  a  staggering 
^,151,687  persons,  while  the  smallest  district  contains  but  14,01^)-  persons. 

Florida  ranks  closer  to  Calif oniia  than  it  does  to  i-iassachusetts,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  neither  house  of  the  Florida  Legislature  is  fairly 
apportioned.  Beginning  about  1920,  Florida's  population  began  to  increase 
rapidly,  \j±th.   an  accompanying  growth  of  large  cities.  However,  growth  was 
not  state  vride,  but  tended  to  center  along  the  lower  East  Coast  and  in  the 
Tampa  Bay  area.  Meanwhile,  apportionment  procedures  did  not  follow  the 
constantly  widening  gap  between  urban  and  rural  population.  This  gap  has  now 
become  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  juggle  figures  whereby  equitable  re- 
apportionment may  be  obtained.  Only  a  constitutional  amendment  revising  the 
entire  basis  of  representation  could  bring  about  fair  apportionment. 

There  are  ninety -five  members  of  Florida's  House  of  Representatives  who 
are  purportedly  apportioned  according  to  population.  Re -apportionment  is 
almost  automatic,  as  the  formula  is  clearly  stated  in  the  state  Constitution. 
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The  five  most  populous  counties  of  the  state  receive  three  representatives 
each,  for  a  total  among  them  of  fifteen.  The  next  eighteen  counties  ranked  by 
population  receive  tvo  representatives  each,  while  the  remaininjj  forty-four 
counties  each  c. oose  one  representative.  The  extent  of  the  disparity  is  sho^m 
by  the  1950  census  figures,  which  listed  the  population  of  Dade  County  at 
i+95»084.  As  the  state's  largest  county,  Dade  is  entitled  to  three  represent- 
atives, thus  allowing  one  representative  for  each  165,02^  persons.  Liberty 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ebOLit  3>000  persons  chooaes  one  representative. 
Unfortunately,  later  population  estimates  indicate  that  Dade  is  still  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the  population  of  Liberty  County  tends  to  retoain 
nearly  constant.  Regarding  House  apportionment,  it  should  be  observed  that  a 
majority  of  Florida's  population  is  contained  in  six  counties,  yet  these  six 
counties  elect  only  seventeen  of  the  ninety-five  members  of  the  House . 

Apportiomoent  in  the  Senate  is  likewise  inequitable.  The  state  is  divid- 
ed into  thirty -eight  senatorial  districts,  with  each  district  electing  one 
senator.  Districts  encompass  one  or  more  counties,  following  the  theory  that 
districts  be  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  possible.  Further  rules  pertain- 
ing to  the  formation  of  senatorial  districts  are  as  follows;  senatorial 
districts  must  be  composed  of  contiguous  or  adjoining  counties;  and,  in  the 
creation  of  senatorial  districts  no  county  may  be  divided.  Since  there  is  no 
precise  formula  for  determining  the  district  lines,  the  matter  depends  upon 
legislative  interpretation  and  has  engendered  heated  debates  and  controversy. 
Regardless  of  constitutional  provisions,  senatorial  districts  are  not  equal 
in  population.  The  largest  district  is  Dade  County  which  chooses  one  senator 
and  had  a  I950  population  of  i)-95,08i+.  The  smallest  district  is  Jefferson 
County  vrtiich  had  a  I950  population  of  10,413.  A  difference  of  over  1464,000  is 
hardly  equitable.  Much  as  in  the  case  of  the  House,  the  six  lai'gest  senator- 
ial districts  contain  a  majority  of  the  state's  population,  yet  these  districts 
choose  but  sixteen  percent  of  the  Senate.  Conversely,  twenty  districts  (a 
majority  in  the  Senate)  have  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion. By  and  large,  control  of  the  Florida  Senate  centers  in  the  north  and 
west  Florida  areas  of  counties  of  small  population. 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  offered  to  the  voters  in  the  195^ 
election  would  have  organized  the  State  Legislature  more  along  lines  followed 
by  the  federal  government.  Under  this  proposaQ.,  membership  in  the  Senate 
would  be  increased  frcaa  38  to  67,  with  each  county  choosing  one  senator.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  have  been  increased 
from  95  to  I35.  Each  county  would  have  had  one  representative,  and  the  re- 
maining 68  of  the  135  representatives  would  have  been  given  to  those  counties 
with  a  population  in  excess  of  8,000.  Based  on  the  I95O  census,  each  county 
would  have  received  an  additional  representative  for  each  33,6l8  inheJbitants . 

The  amendment  failed  to  receive  voter  ratification,  for  even  greater  dis- 
proportion would  have  been  possible  than  under  the  existing  system.  In  the 
Senate,  Dade  County  would  have  chosen  one  senator  for  its  495/084  population. 
Likewise,  Liberty  County  with  its  3,000,  woiild  have  chosen  one  senator.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  proposed  plan,  thirty  percent  of  the 
state's  population  (using  the  1950  census  figures)  would  have  been  able  to 
chooce  a  majority  of  the  House.  Although  this  would  have  constituted  some 
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•improvement  in  >:]ie  Jiouse,  tie  ^ain  i:^y  laave  been  ol'fstt  by  later  population       (if' 
growth. 

Contro.l  of  toe  otate  Legislature  centers  in  rurtil  north  and  west  Florid^:, 
regardless  of  population  considerations.    Furthermore,  residents  of  these 
areas  have  not  shown  any  marked  signs  of  willingness  to  relinqidsh  control. 
As  disparities  in  population  increase,  it  is  onl/  natural  that  the  people  of  sout.-:. 
Florida  clamor  for  greater  representation,  yet  under  the  existing  systen  little- 
has  been  accomplished.     As  the  rural-urban  split  widenS;  the  issue  of  appor- 
i.ionment  will  become  increasinf;;ly  Intense. 

Reasons  for  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  from  north  and  west 
rlorida  to  relinquish  control  of  the  Legislature  are  both  numerous  and  comple:;.. 
Primarily,  these  people  feel  that  fair  re -apportionment  mi^^ht  relegate  their 
problems  and  needs  to  a  secondary  status.    Any  change  in  methods  for  dividing 
certain  state  revenues,  for  example,  could  work  a  serious  hardship  on  the  less 
prosperous  areas  of  north  and  west  Florida.    The  people  of  north  and  west 
Florida  view  with  dismay  the  huge  pluralities  piled  up  for  candidates  for  state - 
\ride   office  in  south  Florida.    Opponents  of  re-apportionment  argue  that  the 
urba,n  areas  control  the  Governor  and  his  Cabinet  because  these  officials  are 
elected  statewide.    Rural  domination  of  the  Legislature  is  propounded  as  a 
check  upon  the  "urban"  Governor  as  the  most  equitable  means  of  balancing  opposed 
interests. 

An  amendment  to-  alter  the  present  apportionment  system  would  require  an 
o.ffirmative  vote  of  turee-fifths  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.    Since  the    , 
less  densely  populated  counties  loave  a  majority  of  representatives  and  are  thus    v/ 
able  to  exercise  control  over  this  process,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  such 
revision  is  in  the  iiimiediate  offing. 

Legislative  Procedure 

To  the  ordTnary  person  seated  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  legislative  session,  the  scene  must  sometimes  appear  to  be 
one  of  hopeless  disore;anizacion  and  confusion.    Similar  impressions  may 
occasionally  be  gained  in  the  Senate,  although  the  House  more  frequently  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  chaos  because  of  its  large  membership.    A  cursory  glance 
inay  reveal  a  menber  making  a  speech  to  which  little  attention  is  given.   Members 
iiiove  about  at  vrlll,  enxer  or  leav3  the  chamber,  lean  across  their  desk  to  con- 
verse with  neigl'hors.    So;ie  read  newspapers,  eat  sandwiciies,  drink  coffee. 
Lesks  are  piled  high  with  papers  or  token  gifts  prese.ited  by  some  organization. 
Page  boys  and  messengers  scurry  up  and  down  the  aisles.   Guests  of  members 
crowd  the  floor,  adding  further  to  the  apparent  confusion.    School  groups  file 
in  and  out  of  the  gallery.   The  scene  is  kaleidoscopic,  and  the  unknoirf.ng  person 
rray  well  leave  the  chamber  wondering  hov;  any  order  could  emerge  from  such  a 
scene  of  confusion. 


Yet  there  are  rules  to  the  game,  and  beneath  this  scene  of  apparent  chaos 
-ies  a  definite.,  fixed  method  of  procedure.    With  timfi-honored  rules  reaching 
Cb.ck  o^"er  the  leaturiea,-  s-trict  parliamentary  procedure  guides  all  members  and 
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.  ^     is  enrorjea  by  the  ilngin;;^  gavexs  of  ">.he  Speaker  of  tlia  ITouLie  and  of  tiic: 
^    President  of  the  Senate.    To  enact  lav/  is  the  chiaf  fianction  of  tht 

I-2gislature,  and  the  prpcedure  by  wl-ii>"h  a  bill  becomes  a  law  is  iron  clad. 
Any  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  then,  must  discuss  the  ;.ianaer  in  which 
legislative  proposals  are  enacted  into  law. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  various  t,ypes  of   proposals  tl-at 
vill  be  received  and  considered  in  a  legislative  session,  since  different  types 
of  proposals  are  used  for  different  purposes.    On  the  whole,  in  the  course  csf 
a  normal  sixty-day  session,  the  Florida  Legislature  will  consider  some  3,000 
or  more  proposals.    These  proposals  may  be  classified  under  four  maia  headings. 

The  most  important  type  of  proposal  introduced  in  the  Legislature  is  the 
bill.   If  a  bill  is  passed  in  the  same  form  by  both  houses,  it  becomes  a  par^ 
of  the  state's  statutory  law  (providing  it  does  not  receive  the  executive  veto). 
Statutes  are  bound  in  the  Florida  Code,  and  supplements  to  tne  Code  arc  pub- 
lished following  each  legislative  session.    Bills  are  sciiietimes  classed  as 
general  (appD.ying  statewide)  or  iocal  (applying  to  a  given  locality),  though 
this  designation  is  informal. 

Other  types  of  proposals  occur  less  freq.uently  than  bills.   A  proposal 
carrying  the  designation  "joint  resolution"  is  used  for  possible  amendments  to 
the  state  constittition,  later  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  voters.   A 
concurrent  resolution  deals  primarily  with  matters  internal  to  the  Legislature, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Senate-House  committee.   Concurrent 
^    resolutions  are  also  used  to  express  an  "opinion"  of  the  Legislature  not 
^     having  the  force  of  law.    For  instance,  if  the  Legislature  were  desirous  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  a  Supreme  Court  ruling,  a  concurrent  resolution  might 
be  adopted.   A  "House"  or  "Senate"  resolution  is  used  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  a  single  House,  usually  of  congratulation,  condolence,  or  relating  to 
procedure.   Memorials  are  another  type  of  proposal  --ind  are  most  frequently 
used  to  petition  the  federal  Congress  ^u  irutters  of  interest  to  the  state.  The 
Governor  has  no  contarol  over  the  joint  resolution,  the  concurrent  Senate  or 
House  resolution,  or  the  memorial,  since  these  are  not  subject  to  executive  vetu. 

Most  legislative  time  is  spent  in  considering  bills.   Bills  are  of  differ- 
ent origins;  they  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  executi'/^  branch,  by  individual 
constituents,  or  by  members  of  the  Lee;islature.    If  a  legislator  desires  to 
draft  his  own  bills,  he  may  receive  a  "fenual"  which  will  assist  him  with  re- 
gard to  form  and  style.    Most  bills  are  prepared  by  a  bill -drafting  service 
which  operates  under  the  Attorney-General  and  e::;ists  to  serve  legislators. 
The  service  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  style  and  fo3:Tn,  being  careful  at  the 
Same  time  to  preserve  the  intent  of  the  legislator  for  whom  the  bill  is  being 
prepared.    Sueb  a  service  helpp  to  ensure  that  Isills  will  be  in  proper  form 
and  that  stylistic  errors  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  form  by  which  a  bill  is  expressed  is  very  important,  and  certain  re- 
quirements concerning  it  iire  outlined  by  the  Constitution.    All  proposed  blla? 
■  must  be  limited  to  one  subject  which  must  be  expressed  briefly  in  the  bill's 
title.   Bills  consiriered  by  the  Florida  Leg.isJAt^jre  are  tliereby  freed  from 
extrsuaeous  "riders",  or  mA-t-^rd-n  i  wMch  doe^  not  'ertt^in  to  the  main  subject  of 
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tii^  bill.    All  biJ.is  must  be  proi'aced  hy  the  euiv.-lj  ■•.f  .-.iause :  "BE  IT  ENACTEL    (^f 
BY  ilffi  USGISLATURE  uF  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA",  aud  tl.aro  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.    As  a  biiJ.  is  prevented  from  beconilus  law  without  this  clause, 
i,  motion  Bometimes  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  to  "strike  the 
enacting  clause"  is  in  actuality  a  motion  to  defeat  -.  proposed  piece  of 
legislation. 

W?iile  bills  may  be  drawn  up  in  a  wide  vaz'iety  of  places  lay   an  eq,ually  v;ide 
variety  of  persons,  they  must  be  introduced  and  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Legislature.    There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  bills  a  legislator  may 
introduce,  as  there  is  in  some  states.    Billc  msiy  be  introduced  in  either 
cI.aBiber,  or  in  both  chambers  simultaneously.    To  introduce  a  bill,  a  Jef^is- 
lator  simply  presents  an  original  and  five  copies  of  the  measure  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Cnce  a  bill  has  been  presented  to  either  the  Clerk  or  the  Secretary,  its 
course  through  the  legislative  hurd3.es  is  fixed.    Since  about  one-half  of 
tl.e  proposed  legiulation  falters  along  the  path,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
■-■ourse  of  a  bill  as  it  moves  on  its  May  to  become  law. 

Assume  that  Bill  X  has  been  presented  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Sepresentatives.   Now  a  number  of  preliminary  steps  follow  in  sequence.   The 
bill  is  assigned  a  number  (bills  are  numbered  consecutively  as  the  Clerk  re- 
ceives then),  and  provision  is  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  various  copies. 
Provision  is  also  made,  if  it  is  a  general  bill,  for  having  it  printed.   Ifatil 
1955j  it  v/as  not  a  practice  of  the  Florida  Legislature  to  print  bills;  but  in 
that  year  a  House  rule  provided  for  the  printing  of  250  copies  of  general  bills 
following  their  introduction.    The  bill  is  then  turned  over  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  reference  to  a  committee. 

Bills  are  given  three  readings  in  the  course  of  passage  through  the  Rouse. 
The  first  reading  takes  place  following  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the 
Speaker.   At  this  time  the  bill  is  read  by  its  title  only;   the  chief  purpose 
of  this  first  reading  is  to  dispose  of  the  introductory  process  and  publicly 
tc  assign  the  bill  to  a  committee. 

The  committee  stajte  of  a  bill  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
present-day  legislative  process.    It  is  during  this  stage  that  proposed 
legislation  is  closely  scrutinized  by  a  small  group  of  legislators  who  are 
specialized  in  the  subject  latitter  of  the  bill.    Also,  through  testimony  given 
at  public  hearings,  legislators  are  able  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  private 
citd.zens  and  other  interested  parties  regarding  the  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  many  types  of  legislative  committees.    Most  classifications 
woixLd  include:  (l)  the  standing  committee;  (2)  the  special  committee;   (3)  the 
joint  committee;  (k)   the  conference  committee;  and  (j?)  the  interim  committee. 
There  is  also  the  Committee  of  the  Vrtiole  used  in  the  Florida  House  of  Represent- 
atives whereby  the  House  suspends  the  usual  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
ana  Meets  as  a  committee.    Since  organization  under  committee  rules  Is  more 
informal  then  under  parliamentary  rules,  and  debate  is  not  limited,     th.e 
•Joramittee  of  the  Uhcd.e  \aay  serve  a  wide  variety  of  functions  in  the  lftt.!islativi= 
process. 
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3ta,ndiii{^  cgnanittijes  lkvo   au  iate^,rai  i-uvl  of  tLe  organizatioia  of  each 
legislative  ohamter.   Used  chiefly  ay  a  means  to  give  close  scrutiny  to,  i^ilis 
they  are  organized  in  sfflall  special  groups  along  subject-matter  lines.    As 
the  sizes  of  the  two  legislative  chambers  prohibits  extensive  consideration 
therein  of  all  bills,  the  standing  committee  serves  a  definite  purpose  rei^arding 
legislative  direction. 

The  number  of  standing  committees  in  the  Florida  Legislature  varies  from 
Chamber  to  Chamber  and  from  year  to  year.    In  1955.i  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  fifty-six  standing  committees j  in  1957  there  were  fifty-three  standing 
committees.   Membership  on  House  committees  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-seven. 
In  the  Senate  there  were,  in  1955^  thirty-eight  standing  committees,  and  in 
1957  there  were  forty  standing  committees.    Designation  of  committees  is  by 
subject,  such  as  judiciary,  agriculture,  education,  finance,  etc.    As  might 
be  expected,  variation  in  subject  matter  is  wide;  and  some  committees  have  more 
to  do  than  others.    The  more  in^jortant  committees,  such  as  finance,  roads, 
education  and  a  few  others,  are  considered  especially  desirable  by  legislators 
since  these  committees  generally  receive  much  publicity.    Membership  on  com- 
mittees is  determined  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  usual  for  these  officials  to  reward  those  legislators  who 
supported  their  bids  for  leadership  by  giving  them  places  on  the  "preferred" 
committees. 

A  number  of  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  deal  Tri.th  the 
internal  affairs  of  those  chambers.    There  are  standing  committees  on  le.t5is- 
lative  management  and  expense,  for  engrossing  and  enrolling  bills,  and,  most 
important  of  all  internal  management  committees,  the  Rules  Committee. 

Special  committees  are  created  to  perform  a  given  function.   Once  ths^t 
function  has  been  accomplished  and  a  report  issued,  the  committee  will  distand. 
Investigation  of  a  specific  problem  in  state  government  may  necessitate  a 
special  committee.   On  the  whole,  special  committees  are  not  too  widely  used 
by  the  Florida  Legislature,  although  special  committees  have  accomplished 
Bcme  noteworthy  pu3rposes.   Cne  outstanding  job  was  performed  by  the  Sepcial 
ilbiiit  Economy  and  Efficiency  Committee  of  the  19^3  Legislature.    The  report 
issued  by  this  body  constitutes  one  of  the  outstanding  studies  of  Florida's 
admittistration  yet  performed. 

Joint  committees  are  rare  in  Florida  except  for  interim  purx-'oses.   How- 
erver,  while  not  formally  recognized,  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  may 
schedule  joint  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  certain  bills.   Benefits 
from  thi  procedure  in  regard  to  group  thinking,  the  saving  of  time  and  money, 
and  the  gathering  of  information  are  readily  apparent.    Each  commi-ttee 
prepai^es  a  separate  report  to  its  respective  ch.amber  following  joint  meetings; 
the  joint  committee  report  is  itirely  used  in  Florida. 

Conference  committees  are  used  chiefly  to  iron  out  differences  in  a  bill 
that  has  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  different  versions.    Since  before 
final  enrollm.ent  the  measure  must  have  passed  both  chambers  in  identical  form, 
the  conference  conindtt.ee-  expedites  procedure.   un -most  bills  a  compromise  is 
easily  reached,  and  the  l-egis-Lati on  >s  j>«-T3es««d  by  both  chamhers  in  identical 
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iona.  \-Ihevo   compx'onuBe  is  iiripossible  and  differences  Ca,nnt:t  be  v/orked  out;       ^ 
the  legislation  will  not  pasc. 

Interim  committees  are  thoije  which  function  \rhile  the  legislature  is  net 
ill  session.   Interim  committees  are  usually  joint  committees  and  p.re  ^iso  r^pecictl 
cocnalttees.   That  is  to  say  the  members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  serve 
vn  interim  committees,  and  that  an  interim  committee  has  a  specific  purpose 
to  accomplish.   The  aforementioned  Special  Joint  Economy  and  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee concerned  itself  with  Florida's  administrative  patterns.    Another  body 
of  this  type  was  the  tax  study  comraittee  of  19^9'   Interim  committees  are 
necessary  because  of  the  great  press  of  legislative  business,  the  need  for 
information,  and  the  short  legislative  session.    With  the  creation  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Reference  Bureau,  the  need  for  interim  committees  has 
declined,  and  the  great  body  of  research  work  Is  carried  on  by  the  Council. 
Interim  ccEjnittees,  however,  are  still  appointed  to  carry  on  a  type  of  research 
which  the  Council  cannot  handle. 

There  is  no  fixed  time  for  scheduling  meetings  of  standing  committees. 
iJhile  a  few  meet  daily,  most  are  convened  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.    To 
ascertain  committee  meetings  for  a  given  day,  the  visitor  must  consult  the 
committee  bulletin  board  outside  the  door  to  each  legislative  chamber.    As 
there  are  many  committees,  a  legislator  may  find  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in 
attendance  at  two  committee  meetings  held  at  the  same  time.    While  some  in- 
roads have  been  made  into  solving  this  problem,  it  is  generally  evident  that 
(1)  there  are  too  many  standing  committees;  and  (2)  the  number  of  committees       _ 
upon  which  an  individual  member  serves  is  far  too  great  to  allow  him  to  be  an     (f^v 
expert  in  all  the  necessary  subject  areas.  " 

Committee  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  generally  any  person  wixl 
be  allowed  to  express  himself  on  a  proposed  bill.   House  rules  provide  that 
persons  who  intend  to  appear  before  committees  with  an  aim  at  influencing 
legislation  laust  first  register  as  lobbyists.   The  Senate  does  not  attempt  to 
regulate  lobbying  through  this  device. 

Standing  committees  of  the  Florida  Legislature  are  generalifer prevented  from 
"pigeonholing"  bills  by  failing  to  report  them  back  to  the  Legislature.   In 
the  House,  a  bill  must  be  reported  back  within  fourteen  days  after  reference 
to  a  committee,  while  in  the  Senate  the  period  is  ten  days.   On  occasions,  tJio 
committee  may  request  and  be  subsequently  granted  an  extension  of  time  on  a 
given  piece  of  legiiilation.   On  other  occasions  the  House  or  Senate  may 
specify  a  time  other  than  ten  or  fourteen  days  for  a  given  bill.   i/hile  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  a  bill  to  be  "bottled  up"  in  committee  under  present 
House  and  Senate  rules,  such  a  practice  may  occur  to^/ards  the  end  of  the 
legislative  session. 

Senate  committees  do  not  record  pi'oceedings  of  committee  meetings  nor  of 
the  vote  taken  on  a  bill.   House  committees,  on  the  other  hand;  keep  a  recor>i 
of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  members  in  attendance,  attendance  of  iobbyi 
and  other  interested  persons,  together  vdth  the  vote  of  committee  meinbern. 
This  information^ must  be  filed  with  the  Chief  Cic-rk  for  exatninatiou. 
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rleturning  to  Bill  X  wnioii  l,£;ts  btsen  assigned  -co  ;i  corjraittee  and  upon  wMcr, 
a  aearing  has  been  hel.d,  the  coftanittee  is  now  ready  tc  report  the  bill  "baclc  to 
the  House.   A  bill  may  be  reported,  by  the  conmiittee  -vvlth  the  reccmmendation 
that  it  "do  pass",  or  that  it  "do  not  pass",  or  that  it  be  passed  with  ameud- 
wents  (supplied  by  the  conmttipe),  or  the  conmiittee  may  propose  a  substitute 
bill.   Procedure  is  the  same  in  the  Senate,  except  that  Senate  committees  may 
refer  a  bill  back  "without  recomiiiendation".   Bills  reported  back  with  amend- 
ments, with  a  "do  pass"  recpnunendation,  or  a  substitute  bill  provided  by  the 
committee,  are  placed  on  the  House  calendar  for  consideration.   Bills  reported 
vita  a  "do  not  pass"  recommendation  are  usually  tabled,  although  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  may  place  them  on  the  calendar  despits 
the  committee's  recommendation. 

If  Bill  X  has  been  given  a  "do  pass"  recommendation,  it  m£iy  be  placed  on 
one  of  several  calendars.    General  classification  of  calendars  include:   (l) 
local  bills;   (2)  general  bills  of  local  application;  and  (3)  general  bills. 
Bills  are  taken  up  in  the  Legislature  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the 
calendar.   The  calendars  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  prepared  daily. 
All  calendars  are  printed  as  one  document  which  is  divided  into  sections.   Tl:>e 
general  calendar  will  consist  of  House  and  Senate  bills  on  second  or  third 
^reading.   Appep-ring  on  the  calendar  will  be  the  number  of  the  bill,  the  name 
of  the  introducer,  the  title  and  a  statement  regarding  the  committee  report, 

JEarly  in  the  session,  the  calendar  is  disposed  of  each  day.   However,  the 
work  of  the  Legislature  gradually  piles  up  on  the  calendar,  and  so  it  is 
necessary  that  certain  changes  be  made  in  order  to  pass  the  more  important 
legislation.    For  the  last  twenty-five  days  of  the  session,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  prepares  a  special-order  calendar  which  gives  priority  to  bills  it 
considers  to  be  mo.st  important.   Similar  proccdui'e  is  followed  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  except  that  jurisdiction  over  the  calendar  is  not  taken  until 
ten  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session.   During  the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  session,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  a  bill  must  be  on  the  special-order 
calendar  if  it  is  to  have  any  hope  of  passage.   tktters  on  the  regular  calendar 
are  seldom  reached.   If  the  Rules  Committee  fails  to  put  a  proposed  piece  of 
legislation  on  the  special-oi-^er  calendar,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  and  by  unanimous  consent  in  the  House.    Since  both 
these  votes  are  difficult  to  achieve,  bills  rarely  reach  the  special-order 
calendar  by  this  means. 

Having  been  placed  on  the  calendar  and  having  reached  the  top,  Bill  X 
is  then  given  its  second  reading.   The  second  reading  must  be  in  full,  unless 
this  requirement  is  waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  at  which  time  the  first  and  last 
lines  are  usually  read.   At  this  time  the  bill  is  debated  and  amendments  from 
the  floor  may  be  offered.   Usually,  before  offering  amendments,  the  ch3.irffian 
of  the  committee  handling  the  bill  and  the  bill's  sponsor  are  consulted.   Upon 
occasion,  a  legislator  may  propose  to  "strike  evei*ything  after  the  enacting 
clause"  and  then  offer  a  substitute  bill. 

Debate  in  the  Florida  Legislature  is  limited  in  both  chambers.   Unlike 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  a  bill  may  be  "filibustered",  speeches  in  the 
Florida  Senate  are  limited  to  thirty  mimites.    No  Senator  may  speak  more  Vzaii 
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once  on  a  bill,  if  this  prevents  other  Senators  from  speaking.  Before  anyone 

can  speak  twice  on  a  bill,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Senate.  In        tg- 

the  House,  a  member  may  speak  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  bill  for  the  first  W 

thirty-five  days  of  the  session,  but  in  the  leist  thirty-five  days  the  allotted 

time  is  cut  to  ten  minutes .  Such  are  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  short 

legislative  session.  Debate  may  be  halted  at  any  time  in  the  House  following 

House  approval  of  a  motion  for  the  "previous  question".  The  effect  of  such  a 

motion  is  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  bill  under  immediate  consideration. 

Even  with  strict  limitations  on  debate,  a  veLrl&tion  of  the  filibuster  may 
occur,  i'his  is  aue  to  the  press  of  business  in  tne  last  few  days  of  the 
session,  where  every  minute  is  of  the  u"tanost  importance.  Four  or  five  Senators 
may  defeat  a  bill  by  using  their  allotted  thirty  minutes  time.  Because  this  ver- 
sion of  the  filibuster  is  hardly  as  dramatic  as  that  fouu,^  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  it  is  scaaetimes  difficult  to  Icnow  if  a  filibuster  is  actually  taking 
place.  More  properly,  the  Florida  "filibuster"  would  be  termed  as  simply 
delaying  tactics.  A  roll  call  vote  in  the  Senate  may  occasionally  be  ein 
example  of  a  delaying  tactic .  Since  the  House  uses  electric  tally  boards  to 
vote,  the  use  of  the  roll  call  for  "stalling"  is  ineffective  in  that  Chamber. 

Having  gone  through  its  second  reading  and  subsequent  debate.  Bill  X  may 
be  (l)  referred  back  to  committee;  (2)  defeated;  (3)  passed  with  amendments 
or  (4)  simply  passed.  If  the  committee  report  has  been  "do  pass",  the  bill 
\jx\l  most  lilcely  pass,  or  pass  -vrLth  minor  amendments.  As  the  committee  has 
had  time  to  give  the  bill  adequate  consideration,  and  the  entire  Legislature 
does  not,  the  committee  recommendation  is  usually  accepted.  Following  passage 
the  bill  is  engrossed,  a  procedure  whereby  the  bill  is  retyped  for  final  con-       ,_ 
sideration,  incorporating  the  changes  made  in  it  up  to  that  point.  The  bill        \ 
then  goes  to  the  calendar  for  the  third  and  final  reading.  After  a  bill  has 
been  engrossed,  proposed  amendments  or  motions  to  refer  it  back  to  committee 
are  rare.  Upon  reaching  third  reading,  the  bill  is  theoretically  supposed 
to  be  read  in  full.  In  practice,  however,  this  requirement  is  generally  met 
by  reading  the  first  and  last  lines.  Essentially,  the  purpose  of  the  third 
reading  is  to  put  a  formal  stamp  of  approval  on  the  work  already  done. 

Folloi-rLng  passage  in  the  House,  Bill  X  is  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  must  go  through  the  same  procedure  for  passage.  However,  most  bills  intro- 
duced in  one  chamber  will  have  companion  bills  introduced  in  the  other  chamber 
at  the  same  time.  Hence,  work  on  most  measures  proceeds  simultaneously,  and 
often  bills  are  passed  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  On  occasions,  when 
a  given  bill  has  passed  one  chamber  and  its  companion  bill  is  still  on  the 
calendar  in  the  other,  the  bill  already  passed  will  be  substituted  for  the 
companion  bill.   In  the  event  that  amendments  are  added  to  a  bill  already 
passed  in  the  other  chamber,  the  bill  is  returned  to  that  chamber  for  con- 
currence in  the  added  amendments.  IJhen  the  originating  chamber  does  not  accept 
the  added  amendments,  a  conference  committee  is  arranged  to  see  if  a  compromise 
can  be  reached.  Usually  a  compromise  is  reached,  and  both  chambers  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  conference  committee. 


Having  been  passed  in  identical  form  in  both  houses,  the  bill  is  enrolled. 
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The  enrollment  procedure  involves  copying  it  on  permanent  record  paper  and 
having  it  signed  by  the  Clerk  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Secretary  and 
President  of  the  Senate.  Following  this,  the  bill  is  sent  forward  for  the 
Governor's  consideration.  The  Governor  may  sign  the  bill,  and  then  the  bill 
becomes  part  of  statutory  law  within  sixty  days  after  the  final  adjournment  of 
the  session,  or  as  specifically  indicated  by  the  law.  If  the  Governor  decides 
to  veto  the  bill,  he  has  five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  in  which  to  do  so  and  to 
return  the  bill  to  the  chamber  in  which  it  originated,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  his  veto.  If  the  Governor  does  not  sign  a  bill,  it  may  become  law  without 
his  signature  after  the  passing  of  the  five-day  period.  However,  if  the 
Legislature  adjourns  before  the  five-day  period  is  up,  the  Governor  has  twenty 
days  to  consider  the  bill  before  it  becomes  law  without  his  signature.  Florida's 
Governor  does  not  have  the  "pocket  veto"  as  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Governor  vetoes  the  bill  before  the  end  of  the  twefity-day 
period,  he  may  file  his  objections  v;ith  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  legis- 
lature will  take   it  up  again  at  the  next  regular  session. 

In  regard  to  appropriation  bills,  Florida's  Governor  has  the  item  veto. 
That  is  to  say,  he  may  veto  certain  items  of  a  bill  and  approve  others.  In 
other  types  of  bill  the  veto  power  is  general,  either  the  Governor  must  pass  the 
entire  bill,  or  he  must  veto  it.  A  bill,  or  items  of  an  appropriation  bill, 
may  be  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  The  procedures  for  returning  bills  that  have  been  subject  to 
either  the  general  veto  or  the  item  veto  are  the  game. 

Leadership 

In  many  legislative  bodies  it  is  possible  to  draw  distinct  and  clear  lines 
between  "formal"  and  "informal"  leadership,  or  to  divide  leadership  functions 
of  "organization"  and  "party".  Unfortunately,  patterns  of  leadership  are  not 
clear-cut  in  the  Florida  Legislature;  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
overlap,  and  also  considerahle  independence  on  the  part  of  party  members.  As 
V.  0.  Key  stated,  the  party  in  Florida  reduces  to  virtually  "every  man  for 
himself". 

Although  largely  hamstrung  by  loose  party  organization  and  by  rigid 
Constitutional  provision,  the  Governor  must  be  classified  as  a  legislative 
leader,  v/hile  actually  outside  the  pale  of  formal  or  informal  organization, 
the  Governor  is  able  to  give  legislative  direction  through  periodic  messages, 
by  his  veto  or  the  threat  of  veto,  and  by  his  political  sagacity.  Of  the  three, 
the  latter  is  probably  the  most  inportant,  and  the  effectiveness  of  a  governor 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  his  own  personality.  The  Governor  generally 
has  a  "program"  and  has  friends  in  the  Legislature  to  see  that  attention  is 
given  to  this  program.  In  such  fields,  the  Governor  must  be  classified  as  a 
Legislative  leader. 

Of  the  official  officers  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Beth 
officials  are  vested  with  the  power  to  make  committee  appointments  from  among 
members  of  the  Legislature.  Furthermore,  both  officials  have  the  power  to 
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assign  bills  to  the  various  standinc,  coiPniittees,    IMs  is  an  important  furctioii  \^ 
since  boto.  officers  well  Jcnov  that  in  assigning  a  bill  to  a  certain  conmiittee 
they  may  virtua±ly  j.nsure  its  passage  or  defeat.   There  are,  of  course,  lindt-     '■■. 
ations  on  the  pc^/er  of  the  Spealver  and  the  President ^  and  they  cannot  openly 
flaunt  the  rules  of  the  '^ame.   It  would  be  virtually  impossible,  for  example^      -^ 
to  assign  a  bill  dealing  with  road  construction  to  one  of  the  education  coei- 
Kit-'^eei:.    Furthermore,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  may  overrule  the  chair 
regarding  assignment  of  bills,  though  this  occurs  at  infrec^uent  intervals. 
Unpopular  legislation  is  sometimes  assigned  to  two  or  more  committees,  a 
maneuver  which  virtually  assures  defeat  of  the  bill,  providing,  of  course,  it  is 
not  an  appropriations  bi-ll  which  must  be  considered  by  both  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  pertinent  subject-matter  committee.    Nonetheless,  the 
presidrai-s  officers  are  in  a  position  to  legally  obstruct  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  which  they  are  opposed.    Finally,  both  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
have  the  power  to  recognize  members  who  \ash  to  speak  from  the  floor  and  to 
make  certain  parliamentary  rulings.   As  they  are  in  a  position  to  keep  business 
flowing,  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  Speaker  and  President  operate  will 
largely  determine  the  success  of  the  legislative  session. 

ether  officials  who  make  up  a  part  of  formal  legislative  organization  are 
tre  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Finally,  both  houses 
appoiat  door  keepers,  sergeants-at-arms,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  , 

Although  the  Legislature  lacks  rigid  party  organization,  the  inter-relation- 
ship between  the  party  caucus  and  the  formal  organization  of  the  Legislature  is 
quite  considerable.   By  definition,  a  caucus  is  a  closed  meeting  of  party        ( 
members  for  purposes  of  carrying  on  party  business.   Caucuses  may  be  either 
formal  or  informal.   Generally,  a  formal  caucus  is  called  by  party  leaders  or 
convenes  regularly  at  a  given  place  and  time.    In  Florida,  a  formal  caucus  is 
called  after  the  primary  elections  and  is  attended  by  Democratic  candidates 
for  legislative  seats.    Presiding  over  the  House  caucus  is  the  Speaker  and 
'jver  the  Senate  caucus,  the  President  pro  tem. 

An  informal  caucus  may  be  held  at  any  time  or  any  place  where  legislators 
congregate.   Interim  informal  caucuses  serve  to  acquaint  newly  elected  members 
with  problems  facing  the  Legislature.    Tlie  informal  caucus  generally  serves 
as  a  medium  of  discussion  of  public  issues,  the  choosing  of  sides,  or  the  re- 
alignment of  votes  on  a  particular  issue.    On  the  whole,  vital  matters  of 
"politics"  are  caucus  decisions  which  are  made  away  from  the  possibly  glaring 
light  of  public  misunderstanding  or  mis -interpretation. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  caucus  is  to  nominate  candidates  for 
Speaker  of  the  house  and  for  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  future  legislative 
session.   In  effect,  both  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  chosen  two  years  in  advance.    As  soon  as  a  candidate  for  this  office 
feels  that  he  h'-^s  sufficient  votes  in  his  chamber,  his  move  is  to  press  for  a 
caucus.   Generally,  this  takes  place  early  in  a  legislative  session  and  is 
disposed  of  so  that  the  legislature  nifi,y  move  on  to  more  pressing  business. 
/J.SC  nominated  by  caucus,  though  for  the  most  part  a  mere  formality,  are  the 
Clerk  of  tlio  House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  various  reading  clerks,  a 
chaplain  and  a  sergeant -at -arms,  for  each  chamber.        '  -  ■ 
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Until  recent  years^  caucus  in  the  Senate  for  purposes  of  choosing  the 
future  President  has  been  participated  in  only  by  "holdover"  senators.   In  tne- 
x955  session,  hov/ever,  the  full  Senate  took  part  in  the  selection,  and  a  new 
precedent  may  be  in  the  offing. 

For  all  practical  purposes;  receiving  the  Democratic  party  nomination  by 
caucus  is  tantamount  to  appointment.   While  the  few  Republicans  irt  the  House 
hold  a  separate  caucus ,  their  chances  of  electing  R^ublican  nominees  to  officia'i 
House  positions  are  virtually  nil .    While  in  theory  all  caucuses  are  closed 
to  the  public,  general  practice  has  permitted  them  to  be  widely  attended  by 
both  the  public  and  the  press.    This,  however,  is  the  formal  type  of  caucus, 
and  if  desired,  visitors'' may  be  expelled  from  the  chamber  v/hile  the  caucus  is 
proceeding. 

The  caucus  serves  a  definite  need  in  legislative  bodies,  for  it  is  the 
behind-the-scenes  activity  which  is  sometimes  most  vit.al  in  securing  compromise 
and  in  exchanging  ideas.   To  use  a  colloquialism,  the  caucus  frequently  helpsj 
to  "grease  the  legislative  skids";  a  retreat  where  views  and  ideas  can  be 
frankly  exchanged  without  fear  of  bad  publicity.   In  Florida's  House  especial] y^. 
the  caucus  is  the  only  device  whereby  that  Chamber  may  meet  in  secret  session', 
since  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  "doors  of  the  House  shall  be  kept  open 
at  all  times".    As  the  Senate  is  empowered  by  thq  Constitution  to  meet  in 
executive  or  "closed"  session,  the  caucus  is  not  so  widely  used  in  that  chamber. 

Unlike  most  legislative  bodies  where  the  two-party  system  holds  sway,  the 
Florida  Legislature  makes  no  provision  for  majority  floor  leaders,  steering 
committees,  or  whips.    A  good  dea].  of  leadership  in  Florida  is  of  the  informal 
variety  and  may  be  compounded  by  such  intangible  factors  as  length  of  legis- 
lative service,  a  vjinninG  personality,  or  special  knowledge  of  a  subject. 
Permanent  alignments  among  legislators  do  not  appear  to  exist  except  on  certain 
given  issues,  such  as  apportionment  of  representation.    Even  here  the  motiv- 
ating pull  is  scmev7hat  tenuous.   Generalizations  concerning  leadership  over 
a  broad  span  of  time  are  impossible. 


Legislative  Publications 

The  calendars  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  noted  previously,  are  published 
daily,  and  they  show  the  order  of  business  of  the  day.   Bills  appear  by  number 
and  title,  with  the  sponsor's  name  and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
The  House  calendar  lists  measures  by  type  (general  bills,  local  bills,  etc.), 
and  also  provides  space  for  certain  Senate  bills.    Unless  a  special  order  of 
procedure  is  dictated  by  the  Rules  Committee,  bills  will  be  considered  by 
classes  on  certain  days,  with  priority  given  to  bills  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Local  measures  appear  once  a  week  on  the  Senate  calendar,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  usually  shorter.   A  local  bill  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the 
Senate  as  being  en  the  "invisible"  calendar. 

Both  chambers  pubiiBb  Journals  v/l\ich  r^c<5rci  proceedings  in  each  ch^niljer  on 
a  ^i^'to-Aa.-;/  ''oariis.   Iteb?n-j^  %s   not  j.-eco3?ded  in  the  Journa.,lS>  but  ipembejrst.  ■ffla.y 
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file  -stateitents  explainixig  reasons  for  a  vote  on  a  particular  it'suti.   Both  t^^^e 
House  and  the  Senate  Journals  are  printed  in  substantially  the  same  form  and 
contain  titles  of  Mils,  votes  on  legislation  if  requested  by  five  members, 
and  other  action  taken  on  pending  legislation.    Also  included  in  the  Journals 
early  in  the  se.ssion  are  committee  assignments  and  ru2es  of  procedure.   Memorials 
and  resolutions  are  recorded  in  full,  as  are  amendments  to  bills. 

The  session  laws  are  a  compilation  of  those  statutes  enacted  during  the 
course  of  a  legislative  session.    At  first  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed to  interested  persons  and  organizations,  session  lavs  are  later  bound 
in  book  form.    Session  laws  are.  bound  in  two  volumes,  the  first  volume  con- 
taininc  general  lav;s  and  the  second  containing  local  laws.    The  first  volume 
also  contains  joint  resolutions,  concurrent  resolutions  and  memorials  adopted 
during  the  session. 

The  Legislative  Council  I 

As  state  legislative  work  grows  in  volume  and  complexity,  a  need  develops 
for  special  machinery  to  share  in  the  making  of  public  policy  emd  to  study  and 
plan  a  legislative  program.   The  legislative  council  idea  partly  fills  this 
need.    It  can  be  described  as  a  master  interim  committee  empowered  to  gather 
facts,  prepare  a  program,  and  recommend  legislative  action.  , 

The  19^9  session  of  the  Florida  legislature  created  the  Legislative  Council 
and  also  provided  for  a  permanent  staff  Imovm  as  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 
A  total  of  eighteen  members  inakG  up  the  Council,  one  senator  and  representative 
from  each  of  the  eight  congressional  districts.   The  President  of  the  Senate     ^ 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  also  serve  on  the  Council  as  ex-officio  members. 

The  Council  serves  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  Reference  Bureau.  This 
Bureau  consists  of  a  director  and  a   staff  of  specialists  in  such  fields  as 
law,  economics,  and  political  science.    Reports  are  prepared  by  the  Bureau      j 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Council  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Council.      \ 
These  reports  are  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Legislature  along  with  the 
Council •s  recommendations  regarding  the  subject  under  consideration.  | 

During  legislative  sessions,  the  Bureau  acts  as  a  fact-finding  service  for    [ 
individual  legislators  where  only  limited  time  tc  locate  the  information  is       1 
available.   One  of  the  main  activities  of  the  Bureau  is  to  prepare  summaries      ! 
of  bills  which  are  up  for  legislative  consideration.    These  summaries  help 
the  average  legislator  to  broaden  his  familiarity  vfith  the  -./ide  variety  of 
legislation  about  which  he  must  reach  some  conclusion.    The  Council,  among 
other  activities,  may  sponsor  a  school  for  "new  legislators"  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  ^dLth  pi-ocedure  and  duties  of  office.   The  general  contributiox! 
niade  to  the  Legislatuore  by  the  Council  ajid^  Bui^au  Is  extremely  Important  and 
Jias  proven  its  value. 
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Legislative  Problems 

A  number  of  problems  confronting  the  Florida  Legislature,  such  as  apportion- 
ment of  representation  and  inadequate  salary  for  members,  have  already  been 
treated  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  A  few  others,  though  briefly  touched 
upon,  should  be  examined  further. 

Lobbying  is  a  continual  problem  of  Florida's  Legislature.  Only  the  House 
places  any  restrictions  on  the  lobbying  activity.  While  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  all  lobbying  is  bad,  certain  unscrupulous  elements  may  employ  lobbying 
techniques  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  general,  public.  In  any  event,  it 
would  seem  that  the  general  public  hsis  a  right  to  know  "who",  "for  whom",  "for 
what",  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  to  be  spent  to  gain  these  ends.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  democratic  government  if  the  lobbies,  sometimes 
termed  the  "third  house",  were  to  become  dictators  to  the  Legislature.  Lobby- 
ing regulations  should  not  only  extend  to  private  individuals  and  organizations, 
but  also  to  government  officials  who  sometimes  act  in  a  dual  capacity  with 
telling  effects. 

The  extensive  and  elaborate  conanittee  system  of  the  Florida  Legislature  is 
open  to  serious  question.  It  may  well  be  that  the  committee  function  could  be 
performed  more  sidequately  and  more  efficiently  with  fewer  ccramittees.  The 
federal  Congress,  which  passes  on  a  maze  of  public  business,  seems  to  operate 
quite  efficiently  with  fewer  standing  committees  than  the  Florida  Legislature. 
While  this  eurgument  is  hardly  conclusive,  a  real  re -examination  of  the  committee 
system  might  produce  beneficial  results.  In  brief,  fewer  committees,  more 
specialization,  and  longer  ccanmittee  sessions  would  probably  be  of  considerable 
help  in  making  Florida's  Legislature  a  more  effective  body. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  a  two-party  system  is  considered  by  seme  as   a  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude.  A  working  two-party  system,  however,  cannot  be 
created  out  of  thin  air.  Further,  although  there  are  definite  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  bi -party  criticism,  party  discipline  and  party  organization, 
all  providing  the  competition  on  which  democracy  thrives,  still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  history  of  government  in  Florida  has  been  far  better  than  in 
many  states  which  boast  of  two  strong,  active  political  parties. 


Further  Reading; 

Havard,  William  C:  Your  Florida  Legislature,  Civic  Information  Series  Ho.  25. 
Public  Administration  Clearing  Service,  University  of  Florida. 

Dauer,  M.J.  St.  Kelsay,  R.J.:  Unrepresentative  State  Legislatures,  National 
Municipal  Review     (December,  1955) • 

Key,  V.Q.,  Jr.;  Southern  Politics  in  the  State  and  Nation,  Alfred  A  Knopf, 

Inc.,  New  Yorki     0.9^9)"- 

Dovell, -J^, ,  Temple,  D.G.,  &  Dauer,  H.J.:  Florida's  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments ,  Civic  Information  Series  No.  24. 
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CMPTER     VI  ^■ 

Tiffi  i'5:ECUTI\'E  BRAECH  .  .     ■ 

Introduction 

Ccmnion  to  all  systems  of  governmeat  is  a  need  for  orderly  and  efficient 
administration  of  public  policy.   As  we  have  seen,  in  democratic  countries 
tiae  iKiking  of  public  policy  (or  lav)  is  largely  accomplished  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.    However,  to  become  effective,  legislative  policy 
must  be  applied  and  interpreted  in  terms  of  practical  everyday  situations.  The 
application,  and  to  some  measure  the  interpretation,  of  public  policy  is  the 
chief  function  of  the  executive  branch  of  government. 

Execution  of  public  policy  may  be  act cmplished  through  a  wide  varietj' 
of  devices.   Executive  authority,  for  example,  may  be  vested  in  one  man,  or  in 
a  number  of  men  acting  collectively.   Uruguay  and  3v;itzerland,  both  democratic 
countries,  utilize  the  collegial,  or  collective,  executive  authority.   In 
Germany  under  the  Hitler  regime  there  was  little  doubt  tliat  supreme  executive 
authority  wus  vested  in  the  person  of  "der  Fuhrer".    In  England,  and  in  many 
continental  countriec,  election  to  the  legislative  brcnch  is  a  pre-req.uisite 
for  assuming  executive  authority. 

In  most  instances  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  tirie  center  of  executive 
authority.   The  discernlh;;  student  will  be  wary  of  such  phrases  in  constitutions   * 
as  "the  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  ....",  for  in  many  cases  they     ^ 
do  not  name  the  real  centei-  of  executive  authority.    The  King  of  England  may 
reign,  but  he  does  not  rule;  the  President  of  France  is  a  mere  figurehead;  and 
to  identify  the  real  executive  authoi'ity  in  Russia  is  sometimes  quite  hazardous. 
One  thing  appears  certain:  it  is  not  the  President  of  the  U, S.3.R. 

If  we  appear  to  have  ^randered  far  afield,  it  if.  for  a  definite  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  any  comparison  of  one  form  of  executive  administration  with 
apparently  the  same  form  found  at  another  time  or  place  is  a  dangerous  under- 
taking.  In  the  second  place — and  this  is  pai'ticularly  applicable  to  Florida  -- 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  locate  the  true  center  of  executive  authority. 


Evolution  of  a  Governor  -  A  Thumbnail  Sketch 

Tl-ie  position  and  dutiea  held  by  the  American  state  governor  are  somewii£i,t 
UTilque  on  a  world\/lde  scale.   TJie  office  is  peculiarly  Americaa  and  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  /'jnerica's  contribution  to  democratic  development.   One  is  hard 
pressed  to  find  an  officer  in  other  countries  who  enjoys  the  preroj^atives,  the 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  U.  3.  state  jjovex-nors.    It  would  be  nice  to 
point  to  a  body  of  theory  and  c-rdej-ly  development  which  created  and  expanded 
t-of  role  played  by  this  officer.   Unfortunately  there  is  no  theory,  and  the 
-;volution  of  "goverturrs"  has  been.  anytMng  but  orderly.    So  it  might  be  well 
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■fco  pause  and  ask,   "Whence  sprang  this  creature?" 

The  office  of  state  governor  traces  its  origins  to  the  colonial  period. 
Beyond  that  point  a  tenous  link  might  be  extended  back  to  Roman  provincial 
governors,  such  as  Pontius  Pilate,  or  even  to  the  satraps  of  old  Persia.  How- 
ever, the  office  as  we  know  it,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  born  from 
necessity  to  carry  on  the  "King's  business"  in  his  American  colonies. 

While  there  was  some  home  rule  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  colonial 
governor  was  usually  the  King's  representative,  was  appointed  by  him,  and 
looked  to  London  for  whatever  direction  he  needed.  In  general,  the  royal 
governors  were  "strong"  governors  (sometimes  termed  "tyrannical")  who  not  only 
controlled  their  administrative  branches,  but  meddled  quite  effectively  in 
legislative  and  judicial  affairs.  '.Jhatever  check  the  colonial  assembly  had  on 
the  governor  lay  chiefly  in  its  power  to  apportion  taxes  and  make  appropriations. 
While  assemblies  were  oft-times  able,  using  the  "lever  of  the  purse",  to  bend 
a  stubborn  executive,  in  a  ni5±er  of  other  cases  the  governor  si2:5)ly  ignored 
whatever  clamor  might  be  raised.  In  one  instance  Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia 
engineered  the  election  of  a  "subservient"  assembly  and  refused  to  permit  farther 
elections  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Such  highanded  tactics  were  not 
uncommon. 

Following  the  American  Revolution,  a  deep-rooted  and  previously  latent 
wave  of  democracy  swept  over  the  thirteen  new  states.   "Let  the  people  rule" 
was  the  cry,  and,  although  the  number  of  people  who  actually  participated  in 
many  stste  governments  was  small,  lip  service  was  paid  to  democratic  forms  of 
governncc't.  One  point,  however,  was  agreed  upon  by  most  people  in  all  the 
states,  namely,  that  real  shacks  should  be  placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  governor. 
The  value  of  that  official  as  an  administrative  officer  was  conceded;  further- 
more, the  people  were  used  to  a  single  executive.  Hence,  the  office  would  be 
retained  in  the  new  state  governments,  but  the  days  when  the  governor  could 
flaunt  his  authority  at  the  legislature  had  passed.  Unfortunately,  as  in  most 
periods  of  change  and  reaction,  many  states  were  overzealous  in  limiting  executive 
power.  As  a  result,  "weak"  governors  emerged  who  were  unable  to  offer  any 
leadership,  and  were  even  unable  to  control  their  own  administrations. 

Each  of  the  separate  states,  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  is  committed 
to  the  general  philosophy  that  there  should  be  definite  restrictions  on  executive 
authority.  The  question  is  essentially  one  of  degree,  for  since  the  American 
Revolution  the  powers  of  state  executive  officers  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the 
times.  Some  states today  have  "strong"  chief  executives  who  exercise  con- 
siderable legislative  influence  and  who  really  control  their  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  state  chief  executives  find  themselves  hamstrung  by  out- 
moded constitutions,  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  legislative  controls,  and  virtually 
unable  to  direct  the  administration  for  which  they  are  apparently  responsible. 

Under  its  various  constitutions,  Florida  has  had  both  strong  and  weak 
governors  in  terms  of  power  exercised  over  the  executive  branch.  Ifeder  the 
territorial  government,  a  council  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Uriited 
States  to  assist  the  Governor  in  administration  and  to  act  as  a  limited  legis- 
lative authority.  The  Constitution  of  I8I+5  gave  most  of  the  executive  power  to  the 
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legislative  branch,  witii  i/ue  Je^rey•.■ar■y  of  State,  Cciriptroller,  Treacurex";  o-nd 
Atromey-Ceneral  ^^dl  being  .ippcinted  by  the  Legi filature.    The  Governor's  ^j>- 
ppintive  powers  were  iimited  to  a  Payms.ster  General,  an  Adjutant-General,  and 
'.  some  lesser  officials. 

During;;  the  Civil  'far,  Florirla  cast  its  fortunes  with  the  Southern  Confed- 
!  eri.cy  and  was  subsequently  subjected  to  cdlitary  occupation  by  Union  armies.   In 

J.868  a  new  constitution  v/as  written  for  Florid^  which  provided  for  a  highly 
centralized  and  integrated  executive  or(.;$anization.   Subject  to  consent  by  the 
State  Ser^te,  the  Governor  appointed  his  entire  Cabinet.    However,  because  of 
a  reaction  to  carpetbag  rule  and  because  of  ciiarges  of  corruption,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  meeting  in  I865  proposed  limitations  on  executive  authority. 
These  were  du3./  enacted  into  the  new  document,  and  today  they  determine  the 
organization  of  Florida's  executive  branch. 

^  In  view  of  constitutional  and  other  grants  of  pov/er^  Florida  has  a  "weaJfc" 

governor.   In  actuality,  Florida  has  seven  governors,  for  each  member  of  the 
I  Cabinet  is  elected  independently  and  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  follov/  guber- 

I  natorial  direction.    i<\irthermore.  Cabinet  members  have  one  noteworthy  advantage 

over  the  Governor,  as  they  can  succeed  themselves;  the  Governor,  however,  is 
limited  to  a  four-year  term.   Being  eligible  for  imtnediate  re-eD.ection,  Cabinet 
Members  have  sho-vm  a  recurring  ability  to  get  re-elected,  and  generally  without 
opposition.   Hence,  an  incoming  Governor  is  likely  to  find  a  ready-made  Cabinet 
wiiich  may  or  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  his  policies.   This  relationship  was 
v/ell  described  by  the  Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Economy  and  Efficiency  Coiamittee 
of  the  19^3  Legislature: 

"The  Governor,  ciiarged  by  the  Constitution  as  Florida 'b  dnief 
I  executive,  has  no  direct  authority  over  the  Cabinet  or  the  act- 

ivities of  the  several  departments  headed  by  Cabinet  members. 
'  Only  through  his  prestige,  personality  and  party  leadership  can 

I  the  Governor  assume  the  responsibility  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 

'  stitution  but  also  denied  him  by  that  same  inatriunent  in  providing 

I  for  the  election  of  cabinet  officials.   Fortunately,  the  position 

[  of  the  Governor  on  the  whole  has  been  such  that  coordination  has 

'  been  the  rule.   To  prevent  friction  from  occurring,  action  is 

I  sometimes  postponed  or  not  taken.   This  "do  nothing"  may  be  worse 


than  friction.   But  friction,  independence  of  ac:tion,  and  failure   '  ; 
to  act  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that    ;' 

they  will  not  again  develop  in  the  future."  '  '  ' 

« ■•  ■ 

Members  of  the  official  Cabinet  (Secretary  of  State ^  the  Comptroller, 
Attorney-General,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Riblic  Instruction,  and  Commission 
er  of  Agriculture)  not  only  head  various  important  agencies,  but  axso  assist  in 
overaJ-T  administration  through  the  device  of  the  e::-officio  boards.   For  pur- 
poaeu  of  encircling  himself  with  trusted  advisors,  the  Governor  appoints  a 
"little  cabinet"  consisting  of  officials  in  whom  he  places  special  trust.   The 
latter,  however,  is  strictly-  an  informal  organization,  though  it  may  have  rou' 
Giderable  import  in  determining  executive  policies. 
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In  "Cjieory,  txie  pruotii-e  (.'x'  alvidiu;;  executive  ^.uthcrity  among  a  cabiaei" 
aepartments,  or  ex-ofi'icic  bc-irus  is  a  vaeasia   for  i:)roviding  a  check  on  the  e:.Gc- 
uijive  brancli  of  government.    The  general  pbilos^jphy  holdii  to  the  view  that  an 
officer  vfhc  abuses  his  power  or   fails  to  satisfactorily  perforin  his  duties 
could  be  removed  either  by  the  voters  refusing  to  re-elect  him  or  could  be 
subjected  to  Impeachment  jjroceedings. 


.  ■  Florida's  Governor 

According  to  the  Florida  Coastitutj.oa  "the  Supreme  Executive  Power  of  the 
St-".ite  shall  be  vested  j.n  a  Chief  mgistrate  who  shal3.  be  styled  the  Governor  of 
Florida".    Aa  in  most  states,  to  become  governor  a  prospective  candidate  must 
Bieet  certain  qualifications.   To  be  eligible  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  a 
person  must  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  state  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  cf 
the  United  States  for  at  least  ten  years.   Further  qualifications  include  five 
years  of  residence  in  Florida  inmediately  preceding  the  time  of  election, 
Florida  does  not  have  any  a,ge  limitation,  such  as  is  provided  for  by  many  states. 
In  general,  the  existing  qualifications  are  easy  to  meet  and  open  the  governor- 
ship to  almost  anyone  who  sincerely  desires  to  seek  that  office. 

Florida's  Governor  serves  a  four-year  term  and  is  not  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.   However,  after  four  years  out  of  office  a  governor  may  seek  re- 
election,  ifonetheless,  only  one  Governor,  William  D.  Bloxham,  who  was  first 
fleeted  in  168O  and  again  in  I896,  has  served  for  more  than  one  term. 

Regarding  gabernatori.j.1  succession,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  case  of  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  who  may  apx^ear  to  some  to  be  in  his  second 
successive  term.    The  answer  centers  around  the  question  of  succession  in  the 
event  of  death  or  disability  of  the  governor.    In  January,  1953>  Pan  McCarty 
was  inaugU'Tated  as  Governor  of  Florida.   However,  following  a  bi'lef  illness, 
Governor  McCarty  died  in  the  latter  months  of  1953.    As  Florida  does  not  have 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Florida  Constitution  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  disability  of  the  Governor,  the  duties  of  the  Governor's  office 
shall  devolve  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate,  viho   shall  ser^'e  as  Acting-Governor. 
in  keeping  with  this  provision,  Charlie  E.  Johns,  then  President  of  the  Senate, 
jg-ssumed  the  duties  of  Acting  Governor. 

Question  was  then  raised  as  to  the  length  of  Acting  Governor  Johns'  term 
of  office,  and  on  this  matter  the  Florida  Constitution  is  silent.   Was  the  term  oi 
the  Acting  Gpyernor  to  be  for  the  full  unexpired  term  of  Governor  McCarty,  or 
Was  it  to  be  only  until  a  nev;  Governor  could  be  duly  elected?   Following  con- 
64derg.hle  litigation^  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Acting  Governor 
would  serve  out  the  unexpired  term,  UMLESS  a  general  election  for  members  of  the 
i,egisiature  occurred  in  the  intervening  period.    As,  members  of  the  lower  House 
4ipe  chosen  every  tv/o  yestrs,  the  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  was  to  declare  a 
special  gubernatorial  election  in  195^^  'tiie  winner  to  serve  out  the  remaining 
two  years  of  Governor  Mc'C9,rty*s  unexpired  terra.   In  a  second  primary  nin-off^ 
'leRoy  GolLI  Ijag  defeated  Charlie  Johns  far  tiife  Democratic  ncminatipn  which  was 
■ttBLBLca.TnjC!lnit  l5r«  ^lee-ttcigOi. 


The  question  oi'  successxon  arose  once  again  in  1956^  following  Governor 
Collins  expressed  desire  to  serve  a  full  four -year  term.  Tlie  matter  was  again 
taken  up  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  in  a  unanimous  decision,  that  body  ruled 
Collins  to  be  eligible  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  not  served  a  full  four-year 
term.  Interpretation  provided  that  the  one-term,  no-succession  clause  of  the 
Florida  Constitution  applied  only  when  a  full  term  had  been  served.  Following 
entry  into  the  1956  Democratic  Prijnary,  Governor  Collins  scored  an  unprecedented 
first  primary  victory  over  five  candidates. 

Florida  does  not  have  the  recall,  and  the  only  means  of  removing  a  governor 
from  office,  once  elected,  is  through  impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives 
must  originate  impeachment  proceedings,  and  trial  is  held  in  the  Senate.  If 
the  Governor  is  found  guilty,  punishment  shall  extend  only  to  his  removal  from 
office,  although  If  «l  violation  of  law  has  occurred,  the  convicted  person  may 
be  again  tried  in  civil  court,  according  to  regular  procedures  of  the  law. 

The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  (i22,000  annually,  a  sum  far  below  that 
paid  to  a  comparable  executive  in  private  industry.  The  Governor  and  his 
family  are  also  furnished  a  mansion  in  Tallahassee  and  provided  an  allowance  by 
the  Legislature  for  its  operation  and  maintenance.  In  addition  to  his  salary, 
the  Governor  also  receives  a  contingency  fund  of  about  :i;25^0OO  to  spend  almost 
as  he  sees  fit.  No  official  accounting  of  this  fund  is  required,  although  it 
has  been  reportedly  used  for  such  purposes  es  hiring  and  paying  special  invest- 
igators, providing  bonuses  for  office  employees,  or  being  channelled  into  scane 
function  that  the  Governor  considers  useful.  Governor  Holland,  for  example, 
allowed  the  fund  to  accumulate  while  he  was  in  office,  and  he  subsequently  used 
the  money  to  purchase  land  for  inclusion  in  the  capital  center.  Finally,  as 
a  "fringe"  benefit,  an  automobile  and  a  State  Highway  Patrolman  are  assigned  to 
the  governor. 


The  Governor  and  Legislation 

The  Governor  of  Florida  has  certain  constitutional  relatioiiships  with  the 
State  Legislature  which  must  be  satisfied  at  every  legislative  session.  At  the 
opening  of  each  sessicn  he  is  required  to  address  the  Legiclature  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  state  and  to  make  recommendations  for  legislation  tdiich  he 
thinks  necessary.  The  Governor  generally  uses  this  message  to  outline  his 
program  to  legislators  and  to  publicize  it.  The  message  helps,  in  p€irt,  to 
provide  legislative  leadership,  for  the  Governor  indicates  lines  to  the  Legis- 
lature which  he  would  like  it  to  follow.  Vftiile  the  Legislature  Kay  ignore  his 
message,  a  strong  Governor  may  use  the  message  to  rally  public  support  for  his 
program  and  subsequently  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Legislature. 

Practice  regarding  the  messeige  varies.  Some  messages  may  be  in  great 
detail,  while  others  may  cairry  few  recommendations.  Florida  has  had  some   strong 
chief  executives  and  others  who  have  limited  their  relationship  -co  the  Legis- 
lature with  the  summary  phrase  "You  legislate,  I'll  execute" 
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In  the  event  that  tne   two  legislative  chambers  cannot  agree  on  the  time 
of  adjournment,  the  Florida  Constitution  provides  that  the  Governor  may  set 
the  date  of  adjournment,  provided  it  is  not  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Legislature.  The  Governor  has  the  power  to  convene  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session  vriieu  he  deems  that  conditions  warrant  such  action. 
This  is  accomplished  by  proclamation,  and  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  consider 
only  those  matters  for  which  it  was  convened.  While  the  Legislature  is  in 
session,  the  Governor  may  call  other  matters  to  its  attention  if  he  desires. 
However,  some  initiative  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  for  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  Houses  additional  measures  may  be  considered. 

Whenever  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  it  must  be 
laid  before  the  Governor.  The  Constitution  permits  him  five  days  in  which  to 
consider  the  bill.  If  the  Governor  approves  of  the  measure  he  will  sign  it, 
and  it  becomes  law.   If  he  does  not  sign  it  within  the  five-day  period  (Sun- 
days excepted),  he  may  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  House  in  which  it 
originated.  If  he  fails  to  take  action  within  the  five-day  period,  the  bill 
may  become  law  without  his  signature.  Many  bills,  especially  local  legisla- 
tion, have  become  law  without  the  Governor's  signature. 

A  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  is  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  over  the 
Governor's  veto.  As  a  result,  the  veto  povrer  may  be  used  as  a  strong  influ- 
ence over  pending  legislation.  Even  a  threat  of  veto  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  deter  measures  from  legislative  passage.  Florida's  Governor  does  not  have 
the  pocket  veto,  as  do  a  number  of  state  chief  executives,  for  bills  of  all 
classes  in  Florida  may  become  law  without  the  Governor's  signature.  Where  the 
pocket  veto  is  used,  it  applies  only  to  laws  passed  in  the  latter  days  of  a 
session.  In  the  U.  S.  federal  government,  for  example,  the  President  is  given 
ten  days  to  review  a  bill.  However,  if  a  bill  is  passed  on  the  last  day  of 
Congressional  session,  the  President  will  obviously  not  have  ten  days  in  which 
to  consider  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  return  it  to  Congress.  Since 
bills  cannot  become  law  without  the  President's  signature,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  return  the  measure  to  Congress,  the  President  figuratively  ''pockets"  the 
bill,  thereby  applying  the  pocket  veto. 

In  Florida,  laws  passed  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  legislative  session 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  pocket  veto.  The  Governor  must  veto  a  bill,  or  it 
becomes  law.   If  the  Governor  chooses  to  exercise  the  veto  prerogative  after 
the  end  of  a  session,  he  has  twenty  days  from  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
in  which  to  do  so,  and  he  must  then  file  his  objections  to  the  measure  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  consideration  by  the  Legislature  at  the  next 
session.  The  Legislature  may  then  override  the  veto. 


The  Item  Veto 

Florida  is  one  of  the  thirty-eight  states  that  permit  the  Governor  to  veto 
individual  items  in  an  appropriation  bill  without  vetoing  the  entire  bill.  When 
the  Governor  rejects  an  individual  item,  he  is  required  to  state  his  objections 
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to  it,  mid  the  rejectee,  pf^i-t  becocies  la\?  o.u_i.v  if  ;-,>.e  Letiislatare  overrides  bir; 
veco.  Ccafsequently,  the  iten  veto  x«is  given  the  Governor-  the  opportunity  to 
take  d  strong  lead  in  dotennining  the  state'rj  I'iscai  policies.  While  on  the 
vhole  the  item  veto  has  beeu  uued  sparingly,  it  serves  as  a  definite  check  upon 
.i.e.'jislative  appropriations  and  most  certaiivly  prchlbj.ts  the  nefarious  practice 
of  attaching  "riders"  to  appropriation  'bills . 


Appointive  Powers 

Florida's  Governor  ma;;  be  classified  as  r-  weak  governor  because  of  a 
noticefible  lack  of  appointive  powers.   To  begin  'dtL,  his  Cabinet  is  ele:;tivf;, 
and  each  Cabinet  membei'  heads  one  of  the  six  main  governmental  depai-tments . 
Here  the  role  played  by  the  Governor  is  more  that  of  a  co-ordinator  than  of  an 
administrator,  with  definite  limitations  even  on  the  co-ordinating  function. 
Cabinet  raeiabers  are  not  bound  -co  folxow  gubernatorial  direction,  although  more 
coordination  is  found  than  might  be  expected.   Degrees  of  coordination  and 
tiarmony  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  personality  and  political  sagacity  of 
the  Governor. 

The  only  officials  who,  according  to  the  Constitution,  must  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  are  officers  of  the  State  Militia  and  centers  cf  the  Qace  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission.   As  Comnander-in-Chief  of  the  State  Militia,  the 
'Governor  .may  appoint  officers  almost  at  will.   Conferment  of  rank  in  the 
I'ilitia  is  sometimes  used  as  honorary  recognition,  and  almost  every  Governor  ■^di:" 
appoint  a  few  "Florida  colonoLs".     Distinction  should  be  dravm  between  the 
Mlitia  and  the  National  Guard,  the  former  con5>rising  autonatically  all  male 
citizens  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  while  the 
latter  is  the  organized  branch  of  the  Militia.    In  time  of  v;ar  the  Guard 
organization  falls  under'  direct  control  of  the  federal  Defense  Department,  ax- 
though  ia  peacetiine  the  Governor  may  use  the  Guard  to  suppress  civil  insurrectior' 
or  other  public  disorder.   Organization  of  the  Guard  otherwise  follows  lines 
.uiid  down  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  United  States  Army. 

In  agencies  and  brancice  of  government  not  falling  under  the  purview  of  a 
Cabinet  member,  the  appointment  powers  of  the  Governor  are  considerable.   Lesser 
appointments,  for  example,  include  the  Game  and  Fi'esh  '^atcr  Fish  Commission,  an 
independent  regulatory  agency,  whose  mewbers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Five  members  are  chosen,  and  each  serves  a  term  of  five  years.   Terms  are 
staggered  so  that  the  Governor  appoints  one  member  during  each  year  of  his  torm. 
By  sheer  vol\mie,  the  Governor  appoints  a  large  number  of  such  iniuor  functionaries 
tc  office.   -fowever,  from  a  policy  iX)8J.tion,  these  appointments  are  of  minor 
iinportance . 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  standard  procedure  followed  in  selecting-, 
.^gubernatorial  appointees;     In  most  cases  the  Governor  will  seek  recommendatioas 
re5ardin(3  the  potential  appointee  from  sources  within  the  person's  home  county. 
As  v/ould  be  expected,  potential  appointees  are  usually  persons  kncm  to  be  in 
iiympathy  with  the  Governor's  prograui,  o;f  those  who  v^ctiveLy  supported  him  during; 
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the  course  of  his  caapaicn.  ouch  matters  as  qualifications,  experience,  and 
general  ability  are  also  welshed  by  the  Governor.  In  many  instances  advance 
notification  in  a  comity  concerning  a  potential  appointee  is  sufficient  to 
bring  forth  opposition,  if  such  exists.  By  this  manner  the  Governor  Is  able 
to  pick  and  choose  those  functionaries  who  will  best  perform  given  tasks  and 
who  also  have  some  measure  of  popular  support. 

There  are  serious  limitations  on  the  removal  power  of  the  Governor. 
Unless  othenTise  specifically  stated,  the  Governor  is  unable  to  remove  an 
official  v;ithout  consent  of  the  Senate.  Generally,  all  officers  who  have  been 
elected  or  appointed  and  \Tho   are  not  subject  to  impeachment  by  the  Legislature, 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Governor.  But  this  suspensory  power  is  only  temporary, 
and  the  cause  for  suspension  mxist  be  laid  before  the  Senate  when  it  next  con- 
venes.  If  the  Senate  chooses  to  uphold  the  Governor's  action,  the  official  is 
removed  from  office.   If  the  Senate  refuses  to  uphold  the  Governor,  the  officia: 
is  restored  to  office  \n.th.   back  pay  and  other  emoluments.  Suspension  may  be 
made  on  the  grounds  of  misfeasance,  malfeasance,  non-feasance,  commission  of  a 
felony,  drunlienness,  or  incompetency.  Officials  exempt  from  suspension, 
although  subject  to  impeacliment,  are  Cabinet  members,  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
and  judges  of  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Governor  be  given  the 
reaoval  power.  However,  this  has  not  met  with  particular  favor  in  the  Senate, 
and  there  is  no  indication  at  the  present  time  that  changes  are  in  the  offing. 
Use  of  the  suspension  poirer  has  varied  from  governor  to  governor.  Acting 
Goveraor  Johns  used  the  power  rather  freely,  while  the  policy  followed  by  fomei, 
Governor  Millard  Caldwell  was  conservative.  Definite  policy  or  evidence  deter- 
mining suspension  also  varies.   In  the  case  of  Governor  Caldwell,  suspension 
took  place  only  after  a  grand  jury  indictment.  Governor  ',/arren,  on  the  othe^^ 
hand,  suspended  local  officials  on  the  basis  of  audit  reports  and  grand  jury 
indictments.   Having  suspended  an  official,  the  Governor  may  rescind  the 
suspension  and  restore  the  officer  to  duty. 


Pardon  and  Reprieve 

Florida's  Governor  may  grant  reprieves  and  suspend  fines  for  a  pex'iod  no" 
exceeding  sixty  days.  Exceptions  to  this  power  are  found  only  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  The  Governor  must  also  file  with  the  Legislature,  when  it  con- 
venes, a  list  of  reprieves,  suspension  of  fines,  and  pardons  f^ranted.  The 
power  to  pardon  rests  in  an  ex-offico  board  made  up  of  the  Go  -.irnor.  Secretary 
of  St?,te,  Comptroller,  Attoi'ney-General,  a^id  Corsmissioner  of  /^rricultui-e  .  The 
peirdoning  po-wer  does  not  extend  to  cases  ox  treason  or  impeac?- jient .  A  number 
of  pardons  are  granted  every  year,  a  few  being  awarded  at  Christmas  or  other'- 
\ri.sQ   when  the  Board  feels  that  circumstances  dictate  a  pardon.  Recommendations 
for  pardon  come  from  interested  persons  and  from  state ' officials  connected 
^ri. th  the  penal  system.  The  fimction  of  the  Board  Is  essentially  that  of  a 
reviewinj^  agency. 
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It  is  normal  for  the  Governor  to  tyrant  a  reprieve  if  he  has  cause  to 
believe  an  injustice  may  be  oerpetrated  through  the  e"ecution  of  a  sentence. 
A  reprieve  does  not  commute  sentence,,  but  merely  postpones  execution  tempor- 
arily. ^.Tiere  capital  punishment  is  involved,  the  Governor  may  malce  broad  use 
of  the  reprieve  powers  in  order  to  assure  that  {^ilt  is  properly  located  and 
that  the  defendant  has  had  adequate  procedural  protection  from  the  courts. 
Generally,  if  the  defendaiat  can  show  good  cause  why  the  sentence  should  not  be 
carried  out,  the  Governor  will  grant  a  reprieve  until  the  matter  can  be  investi- 
gated. Although  a  series  of  reprieves  may  cause  a  case  to  drag  on  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  prevailing  philosophy  holds  that  guilt  should  be  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  individual  rights  should  be  protected. 
The  finality  of  death  in  a  case  involving  capital  punishment  frequently  causes 
a  Governor  to  lean  over  backwards  to  be  sure  that  the  defendant  has  had  every 
jhance  to  prove  his  innocence . 

There  are  two  types  of  pardons,  the  full  pardon  and  the  conditional 
pardon.  Full  pardon  restores  the  individual  to  citizenship  and  frees  him  com- 
pletely from  further  punishment  for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted. 
1  conditional  pardon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  granted  under  certain  conditions, 
such  as  good  behavior.  The  Florida  State  Pardon  Board  leans  more  heavily 
towards  the  conditional  pardon  than  the  full  pardon. 


Lav;  Enforcement 

The  Governor  is  charged  with  certain  duties  pertaining  to  law  enforce- 
ment. He  plays  the  principal  role  in  extradition  proceedings  in  Florida  for 
removal  of  persons  charged  vrLth  crimes  in  other  states,  and  arranges  with  gover- 
nors of  other  states  for  the  e::tradition  of  accused  persons  to  Florida. 

The  Governor  may  exercise  general  supervision  over  county  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  insure  that  state  laws  are  properly  enforced.  On  a  number 
of  occasions,  governors  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend  county  sheriffs  for  a 
variety  of  causes .  General  provisions  regarding  suspension  of  public  officers 
apply,  and  the  suspension  is  temporary  until  confiruied  or  denied  by  the  Senate. 

.  Florida  does  not  have  a  state  police  system,  and  lair   enforcement  lies 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  city  police  and  the  county  sheriffs.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  is  limited  mostly  to  traffic  violations 
on  public  highways,  and  even  here  the  Patrol  works  in  close  conjunction  with 
city  and  county  law  enforceuent  agencies. 


The  Governor's  Staff 

The  Governor's  staff  is  separate  from  the  general  administrative  agencies 
Included  on  the  staff  are  a  personal  secretary,  a  secretary  to  the  Pardon  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  a  receptionist,  additional 
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secretaries  J  a  file  cleric  and  a  svdtchlioard  operator.   Oriinarily  included 
also  are  several  executive  assistants. 

Tbe  executive  assistants  are  appointea  "by  the  GC'vernor  and  generally  change: 
when  he  leaves  office.   Their  duties  include  haudlinji  the  many  details  of 
govermaenc  and  administration  that  flow  daily  through  the  Governor's  office, 
while  there  is  apparently  no  clear-cut  division  of  work  among  the  executive 
assistants,  one  may  concentrate  on  administrative  affairs,  and  another  work 
clonely  with  the  Legislature.   Executive  assistants  act  in  the  Governor's  name, 
and  their  qualifications  usually  include  a  thorough  knowledge  of  administration 
procedures  and  of  politics  in  PD.orida. 

The  duties  of  an  executive  assistant  are  wide  and  varied.   An  assistant 
Tfiay  appear  at  a  meeting  which  the  Governor  is  unable  to  attend,  or  he  may  devote 
his  time  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  requesting  favors,  registering  com- 
plaints, or  asking  the  Governor  to  take  action  on  a  certain  situation.    Hot 
only  do  such  requests  come  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  taut  also  "by  telephorie 
and  other  means  of  communication.   If  the  Governor  had  to  consider  such  matters 
personally,  he  would  do  little  else.     At  intervals  determined  by  the  Governor, 
staff  meetings  tvre   held  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  discussing  adminis- 
trative policy.    During  the  legislative  session  it  is  most  likely  that  one  or 
more  of  the  executive  assistants  will  be  in  constant  contact  with  legislators 
and  with  proceedings  in  both  Houses. 


The  Cabinet 

Members  of  the  Florida  Cabinet  are  elected  for  four-year  terms  and  are 
eligible  to  succeed  themselves.    Qualifications  for  Cabinet  posts  are  virtually 
nonexistent  and  any  voting  resident  of  Florida  may  qualify  as  a  candidate. 
Salary  is  $17,000  per  year. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  has  served  for  many  years.   The  duties  of 
this  official  are  to  supervise  elections,  to  charter  corporations,  to  keep 
copies  of  statutes  and  resolutions  of  the  Legislature,  to  record  trade  nsiraes 
and  trade  marks,  and  to  furnish  true  copies  of  all  official  papex-s.   He  is 
custodian  of  the  State  Seal  and  in  charge  of  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds. 

The  Attorney-General  is  legal  advisor  to  the  Governor  and  to  other  officers 
of  the  executive  branch.    He  serves  as  Reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
among  other  duties  he  indexes  statutes  and  legislative  resolutions,  reports 
Court  decisions  to  the  Legislature  affecting  current  law,  and  conducts  contin- 
uous statutory  revision. 

The  Comptroller  is  the  state's  chief  tax  administrator.   His  duties  in- 
clude collection  of  taxes  on  estates,  gasoline,  occupational  licenses,  and 
documentary  stamps.    He  is  further  charged  to  supervise  tax  redemption,  to 
publish  regulations  concerning  intangible  tuxes,  and  to  furnish  data  to  county 
.'assessing  officers  to  aid  in  the  assessment  process.    Poi'haps  the  most  importaiil 
function  of  the  Comptroller  is  tlie  pre-auditing  and  examination  of  public  accounts 
as  a  check  on  expenditures. 
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The  Treasurer  is  responsible  i'or  iceoping  stete  funds  and  providing  for 
theii  disfeursefaent^  follcrt/ing  an  order  signed  "by  the  Coiaptrolier  and  counter- 
signed "by  tise  Govenaor.    Accurate  records  of  monies  recelv<^d  must  be  kept, 
i'iscexlaueous  duties  ct  the  Treasurer  include  serving  as  State  Fire  {■^rshall 
and  State  Insura,nce  Cojmnissioner.   He  is  also  cliarged  with  the  responsibility 
of  eoforcing  motor  vehicle  financial  reBponsibility  lav/s. 

Ihe  chief  duty  of  the  Superintendeni:  of  public  Instruction  is  "to  act  as 
secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Gtate  Board  of  Education".    Other  duties 
include  recoramending  policies  to  the  Board  for  ijsprovement  of  schools,  apportion- 
inp;  state  school  funds  among  the  counties,  issuing  teacher  certificates  to 
qualified  applicants,  and  re contending  policies  fa*  the  preservation  of  the  State 
Permanent  School  Fund. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide  variety  of  duties.   These  in- 
clude operation  of  a  Bureau  of  Inmigration,  supervision  of  the  State  prison 
system,  superArLsion  of  food  and  di'ug  inspection,  and  custody  of  the  land  records 
■/Li.  public,  lands. 

Regular  Cabinet  meetings  are  held  every  lliesday  morning,  with  the  Governor 
sei-viag  as  presiding  officer.    These  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  it 
is  usually  Cabinet  policy  to  recognize  visitors.    The  agenda  for  Cabinet 
meetings  is  prepared  in  advance  and  distributed  to  Cabinet  members.    The 
Cabinet  usually  acts  informally,  sitting  first  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions 'and  then  as  one  or  another  ex -officio  board.     Ifeetings 
take  up  most  of  the  morning  and  laay  proceed  into  the  afternoon  if  there  is 
sufficient  business. 


Ex-Officlo  33oards 

A  great  deal  of  Florida's  administration,  especially  that  pertaining  to 
executive  policy,  is  carried  on  by  the  device  of  the  ex-officio  board.   The 
term  "ex-officio"  literally  means  out  of  official  capacity.   For  example, 
when  the  Governor  sits  as  a  member  of  the  lardon  Board,  he  is  acting  outside 
hie  official  capacity  as  the  state's  chief  executive.     As  a  member  of  the 
Pardon  Beard,  the  Governor,  with  each  of  the  other  members,  has  one  vote. 

The  number  of  ex-officio  boards  in  existence  i/lll  vary  from  time  to  time, 
although  the  number  tends  to  remain  about  thirty-five.     The  Governor  mil 
serve  on  about  three-quarters  of  these  boards.   A  varying  number  of  Cabinet 
nembers,  generally  two,  three  or  four,  will  complete  the  board's  personnel. 
Acting  juintly,  the  board  is  the  state's  administrative  body  for  carrying  out 
a  given  function.   A  few  ex-officio  boards  are  created,  by  the  Constitution, 
such  as  the  Fardon  Board  aiid  the  Board  of  Educa-oion,  while  others  are  created 
by  statute. 

The  administrative  fragmentation  caused  by  ex-officic  boards  may  weaken 
t'lft   effectiveness  of  Florida's  administration.   The  Governor  and  members  of  the 
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(Jabinet  tend  to  serve  in  too  i;any  different  capucities  tc  "!)e  fully  .^rounded  I'l 
all.   Furthermore-,  it  is  difficult  for  the  avera{^e  citizen  to  center  respons- 
r'.'bility  for  {Jiovernraental  action.    Sx-officio  boarda  raay  promote  indecision 
'■?hen  confronted  with  a   problem.     Recommendations  for  administrative  refora 
.:jver  the  years  have  advocated  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  ex-officio  boards. 
Buperior  administration  iiD-ght  result  if  the  Cabinet  boards  did  not  nave  to  sTien5 
time  on  picayunisb  detail  which  could  be  better  handled  by  other  agencies. 


Oujnmary  and  Conclusions 

Ki.orida's  executive  branch  is  best  characterized  by  the  terms  "deccntral- 
•i.-;td''  and  "unintegrated" ,    The  Constitution  of  1885  places  definite  limitations 
•■'n  executive  power;  eopecialiy  on  (ji-ibernatorial  power.    Florida's  Governor 
riay  have  too  little  legal  control  over  his  administration. 

Where, then,  is  the  locus  of  executive  authority?   Does  it  lie  with  the 
GC'vernor  (as  the  Constitution  states );  with  the  Cabinet,  or  with  the  Governor 
and  Cabinet  jointly?    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  real  answer,  for  much  depends 
upon  the  f].uality  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

A  curious  situation  exists  in  relation  to  actual  gubernatorial  power  and 
to  the  popular  conception  of  gubernatorial  power.   The  popular  mind  ascribes 
.greater  pov;er  to  the  Governor  than  he  legally  possesses.   iVhy  has  this  concept 
developed?    Perhaps,  because  he  la   the  state's  most  widely  known  leader,  or 
Dimply  because  thei-e  are  inherent  dramatic  qualities  in  being  governor  of  a 
state.   Yet,  the  people  do  look  to  him  for  leadership  and  for  positive  executive 
action,  regardless  of  constitutiona].  and  other  limitations. 

This  is  not  without  effect  and  tends  to  enhance  the  Governor's  role  beyond 
tbiit  of  legal  limitations.   To  anyone  in  public  life,  broad  popular  support 
is  a  meaningful  thing  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.    A  governor  who  chooses 
to  exploit  this  popular  conception  may  well  transcend  the  bounds  of  legal 
limitations  and  assume  the  role  of  a  forceful  chief  executive.    Florida  has  ne.d 
"strong"  governors,  regardless  of  legal  limitations,  and  will  probably  have 
other G  in  the  future. 

The  real  question,  then,  is:  should  positive  administrative  and  executive 
leadership  be  d'^.pendent  upon  such  factors  as  personality,  or  should  a  structure 
be  provided  which  will  allow  a  less  dominant  personality  to  adequately  perform 
the  task  of  leadership?    If  the  people  choose  the  governor,  holding  to  an  idea 
that  he  should  be  their  leader,  is  it  right  that  the  popular  will  be  circum-'-entud 
by  checks  which  prevent  him  from  assuming  that  roD.e?    (Thought  should  be  ^iveii 
to  th(i  role  of  the  executive  in  Florida's  government  in  oi'der  to  provide 
direction  in  uhe  admlnl&tra-i;ion  rvf  the  state's  mci.ny  agencies. 
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OiarF'iER     ni 

dT'.xR  dERVICi5F  AW   /.CTIVITISri 
.".J^  i\D)iIi^I3TR<\aTVE  SURVEY 

State  sei'vices  and  activities  reach  into  aijuost  every  part  of  the  ntatt 
^\id  directly  CLiTset  •'ohe  everyday  lives  of  Florida's  citizens.    On  any  ^iveii 
duy  "Mr.  Averci,i;;£  Citizen"  will  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  uvoid  the  man;'' 
services  "orovidea  for  his  henefit,  or  the  laws  whicn  regulate  his  de.ily  affairs. 
Aiir.OKt  from  the  uime  he  arises  in  the  morning  until  his  retirement  later  in  the 
evening;,  hir.   Average  Citizen's  life  is  touched  by  state  activity  at  every  turn. 
True  he  may  be  but  vaguely  av/aro  of  the  state's  invasion  of  hi,5  private  life. 
In  fact^  it  is  more  likely  that  he  is  hardly  aware  of  the  intrusion^  yet  this 
does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  the  intrusion  is  omnipresent.    If  Mr.  Averatje 
Citi;;;en  appears  fcc  take  the  many  services  for  granted;  if  be  does  not  feel 
particularly  oppressed  by  the  vast  body  of  rules  and  regulations  which  goverr^ 
his  everyday  activities,  these  facts  stand  as  mute  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  services  and  laws  have  been  ingrained  in  his  life. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  .7ar,  and  even  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter, 
state  services  and  administration  were  relatively  minor  in  extent.   General  ad- 
herence was  given  to  the  Jeff ersonic.n ,  theory  that  "that  government  is  test  which 
,/,overns  least".   A  laissez-faire  attitude  prevailed;  government  existed  to  pro- 
tect property  and  other  rights,  and  state  interference  with  personal  liberty  was 
L'rowned  upon.   There  was  little  need  for  vast  governmental  machinery,  life  was 
predominantly  rural,  and  the  complexity  of  problems  facing  the  modern  state  simply 
lid  not  exist.   Economic  and  social  inter-dependence  were  at  a  minimun,  needs 
and  wants  were  on  a  more  simple  scale,  land  was  still  plentiful,  and  a  high 
degi'ee  of  economic  sulf-sufficieucy  was  possible  for  almost  every  snan. 

Tlie  Industrial  Revolution  was  spavmed  prior  to  the  Civil  '.'ar,  and  it  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  that  conflict.  Tlie  economic  growth  experienced  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  prelude  to  the  development  In  the 
latter  half.  Society,  toO;  underwent  change,  change  which  was  neither  always 
orderly  nor  easy.   From  relatively  simple  agrarian  pfitterns  there  was  a  growth 
of  cj.ties  in  many  states,  with  attendant  problems  of  slums,  sanitation,  and  food 
supply.   iVhere  agrarian  independence  once  flourished,  the  factories  now  bred 
inter-dependence.   The  factory  worker  became  dependent  upon  the  boss  for  a  job, 
upon  the  farmer  for  food,  and  upon  other  industries  to  provide  him  with  the 
necessities  of  life.   In  many  cases  the  average  person  was  caught  in  a  system 
which  he  could  neither  control  nor  understand. 

Although  economic  society  underwent  changes  in  its  basic  structure,  a  cultur- 
al lag  existed  between  governmental  and  economic  philosophy.   Economically  speak- 
ing, society  had  moved  into  the  age  of  the  railroad  and  the  steel  mill,  but 
government  activity  lagged  behind.   The  earlier  philosophy  of  laissez-faire  con- 
tinued to  prevail.   If  portions  of  society  floundered,  this  was  explained  by 
the  operation  of  natural  economic  lawr  from  which,  it  v;as  argued,  there  was  no 
•tpxDeal . 


Clriaiv-,e  ia  governmental  policy  .-/as  inavitatie.   Liviui,  coadi ■..lens, care  ^r  ■ 

-.ne  nick   unci  needy,  corruption  in  Fjovernment,  and  the  decline  of  agriculture  were 
probl-sms  that  could  no  longer  be  overlooked.   The  dike  preventing  government 
interference  was  painfully  breached;  and  from  this  breach  ijoverninent  regulation 
and  servicei,  Grcv/  both  in  volume  and  proportion.   If  the  laissez-faire  system 
could  not  insure  every  ms-n  an  equal  chance  for  development  and  eccnoraic  security, 
then  i^overnment  could. 

'ihe  citizens  of  the  variou.s  states  beean  a  search  for  solutions  to  the  inaay 
economic  and  social  problems  caused  by  urbanization  and  industrialization.   'it 
whom  was  the  fanuer  to  turn^  v^hen  railroad  rates  shot  sky-uigh  at  harvest  time, 
to  whom  was  the  Chicago  consumer  to  turn,  when  be  discovered  that  meat  purchased 
ia  a  pub].ic  market  bad  been  previously  embalmed  with  deadly  forimldehyde;  to  whom 
could  the  laborer  turn  for  security  of  life  and  limb  while  on  the  job?   .'\nd  gradu- 
ally practical  considerations  dictated  that  if  needed  economic  reforms  could  net 
be  brought  about  from  within  economic  society,  necessity  required  that  they  be 
imposed  from  without. 

In  this  manner  state  government  rules  and  services  grow.   There  are  few 
citizens  today  who  question  the  government's  right  to  regulate  common  carriers,, 
to  inspect  and  provide  standai'ds  for  food  and  drugs,  to  protect  the  laborer  \ritb 
unemployment  insurance,  workman's  compensation,  and  other  programs.   However, 
such  programs  are  solutions  to  immediate  problems,  and  from  a  purely  logical  stand- 
point, it  would  bo  best  to  prevent  the  problems  from  occurring  at  all.  From  this 
thought  free  public  education  was  instituted  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity. 
F'j.blic  health  ser^rices  and  social  welfare  programs  were  provided  to  ease  problemr,    ^_7 
of  illness,  unempioyiaent  and  inGocurity, 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  functions  performed  by  government  load  grown  in 
number.   Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  constant,  and  althougii  spurts  of 
increased  governmental  activity  have   marked  period  of  crisis,  the  ovei'all  trettd 
has  been  towards  the  centralization  of  existing  i\aictions  and  the  addition  c'"  nsv/ 
functions . 


Weed  for  Organization 

In  order  effectively  to  administer  Taany  programs  and  to  enforce  regulaticjiy 
it  is  necessary  tliat  goverimient  exer-cise  sound  organizational  procedures.   Al- 
though net  an  ironclad  guarantee  of  good  government,  sound  adininistx-ative  organ- 
ization does  yield  a  variety  of  benefits.   In  a  well  coordinatod  orgauizatiou  ii 
Khich  administrative  responsibility  is  clearly  defined,  programs  and  services  can 
move  smoothly  fon/ard  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  with  maximum  efficiency.   iveil 
organized  programs  provide  benefits  to  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as  satisfaction  to 
the  user.   Furthermore,  and  perhaps  more  important,  sound  organizational  proced- 
ures assist  in  enabling  the  voter  to  locate  responsibility  for  governmental  actiovi 
or  lack  of  action.   In  general,  it  might  be  observed  that  proper  administi-ative 
practices  cannot  guarantee  good  government,  but  that  such  practices  may  go  a 
long  w-ay  towa.rds  improving  what  already  exists. 

A  wide  variety  of  systems  is  available  with  which  to  claseify  large  admlnis 
•orardve  or^'^anizationa.   Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  fundHmeata''  of   all  sucli 
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systems  IS  the  line"  and  staff  classification,   in  theory,  line  agencies 
carry  on  prograius  in  the  fields  while  staff  agencies  provide  the  line  agencies 
with  needed  tools  for  the  job.  Althoush  this  method  is  still  vrLdely  used  it 
has  basic  limitations,  for  careful  examination  has  shoxm  that  a  number  of  agen- 
cies carry  on  simultaneously  both  line  and  staff  functions.  Furthermorej 
differentiation  between  line  aiid  staff  functions  may  be  vague  (there  is  quite 
obviously  a  "twilight  zone''  betvreen  the  two),  thereby  making  the  classification 
system  a  bit  unwieldy.  For  example,  a  public  health  officer  at  the  local  level 
who  orders  and  distributes  supplies  of  polio  serum  is  acting  both  in  a  staff 
and  line  capacity.  In  any  event,  the  line  and  staff  classification  seems  best 
fitted  to  apply  to  divisions  or  bureaus  within  a  given  agency. 

Classification  by  function  is  another  means &r  grouping  administrative 
agencies.  A  number  of  administrative  activities  involve  mostly  law  enforce- 
ment and  maintenance  of  standards.   Included  in  this  category  would  be  the 
multitude  of  inspection  work  done  by  the  state,  as  well  as  issuance  of  all 
forms  of  licenses  and  permits. 

A  number  of  state  activities  are  concerned  with  providing  services  of  a 
wide  nature,  either  to  a  large  group  or  to  all  residents  of  Florida.  The  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Employment  Service 
are  examples  of  agencies  who  chief  aim  is  to  fulfill  a  service  function. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  given  agency  may  perfom  both  regulatory 
and  service  functions.  This  is  usually  handled  tlirough  divisions  within  the 
agency.  One  such  example  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  which  is  empowered  to  license  citrus  fruit  dealers  (a  regulatory 
function)  and  further  to  conduct  an  advertising  program  to  encourage  use  of 
citrus  products  (a  service  function). 


Florida's  Administration:  An  Overview 

At  best,  Florida's  administrative  pattern  must  be  termed  decentralized. 
It  is,  furthermore , ^parent  that  an  administrative  overhaul  is  needed.  Past 
trends  have  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  especially  regarding  inte- 
gration of  function.  As  new  problems  arose  to  confront  the  state,  solutions 
have  taken  the  fona.   of  "agency  creation",  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  multitude 
of  departments,  commissions,  bureaus,  and  other  authorities,  each  designed  to 
solve  a  particular  problem.  Authority  to  deal  with  some  problems  was  simply 
vested  in  an  existing  agency  with  apparent  disregard  of  that  agency's  existing 
functions.   In  any  event,  Florida's  administration  lacks  coordination,  and 
there  is  considerable  overlap  of  function  within  it.  Thus,  there  are  more 
than  1^0  departments,  boards,  commissions  and  other  authorities  created  under 
a  maze  of  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions.  A  similar  situation,  exist- 
ing in  England  some  150  years  ago,  caused  one  English  public  official  to 
exclaim  in  exasperation: 

"On  the  most  favorable  construction  of  the  law  at  present,  I 
suppose  we  may  say  that  in  all  county  districts  there  is  one  authority 
for  every  privy  and  another  for  every  pig  sty. . . .  but  I  also  apprehend 
with  regard  to  the  privy  tliat  one  authority  is  expected  to  prevent  its 
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being  a  nuisance,  and  the  other  to  req.uire  it  to  be  put  to  rights 

if  it  is  a  nuisance." 


Selected.  Activities  --  Roads  and  Highways 

Public  interest  in  Florida  roads  is  evidenced  by  the  annual  disbursement  of 
over  $100,000,000  by  the  State  Road  Tepartment.  This  agency  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  9^780  miles  of  primary  roads  and  bridges  and  1,930  miles  of 
secondary  reads  and  briogas.   It  employs  almost  U, 50O  persons,  or  twelve  percent 
of  all  the  state  employees,  and  it  accounts  for  almost  twenty  percent  of  the 
state's  expenditures. 

The  legislature  of  1915  established  the  first  State  Road  Department  as  an 
advisory  agency  to  assist  the  local  road  agencies  with  information.   Tliis  first 
Department  was  given  no  authority  to  build  or  maintain  roads,  although  it  was 
authorized  to  inspect  road  construction  materials  and  to  advise  the  lineal  agencies. 
The  administration  of  the  Dep^.rtment  was  under  a  Board  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  four-year  staggered  terms,  one  member  from  each  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  and  one  from  the  state  at  large.   The  Road  Boari  was  author- 
ized to  employ  a  Road  Commissioner  and  other  personnel. 

The  administration  of  the  State  Road  Department,  since  1937/  has  been  through 
a  Board  of  five  members,  each  appointed  from  a  separate  district  by  the  Governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  the  same  term  as  the  Governor.   One 
of  the  members,  usually  the  Governor's  selection,  is  elected  Chairnsn. 

The  Road  Board  employs  an  Executive  Director  who  reliev«s  the  Chairman  of 
admlolBtrative  duties.  The  Director  serves  on  a  full-time  basis  and  is  paid  a 
salary  and  expenses;  the  Board  members  are  also  paid  salaries  and  expenses.   The 
Board  holds  quarterly  meetings  at  Tallahassee,  and  other  meetings  on  call  in 
various  parts  of  the  state. 

Tbere  are  two  levels  of  administration  within  the  Road  Department.  On  the 
upper  level  are  the  staff  officers  responsible  to  the  Director,  including  the 
Highway  Engineer  and  asEistanv.  engineers  for  administration  and  operations.   On 
the  lower  level  are  staff  en^iaeers  and  line  agencies  headed  by  district  engineers, 
all  responsible  to  the  State  Paghway  Engineer.   These  engineers  are  specialists 
in  the  several  phases  of  road  construction,  maintenance,  and  other  road  activities. 

The  departmental  engineers  include  specialists  in  maintenance,  secondary 
roads,  traffic  and  planning,  bridges,  federal  aid,  final  estimates,  plans,  surveys, 
specifications,  urban  projects,  cont:^:'acts,  construction,  tests,  drainage,  and 
rights-of-way.   The  Board  also  selects  a  General  Auditor  and  an  Attorney.   Of 
special  interest,  the  Division  of  Traffic  and  planning  keeps  an  inventory  of  all 
roads,  cost  records,  and  sufficiency  ratings;  and  it  is  engaged  in  continuous  re- 
search to  improve  traffic  flow  safety  and  public  convenience  on  state  roads.   To 
divide  the  road  work,  administrative  officers  operate  in  each  of  the  five  districts 
from  which  a  Board  member  is  appointed,  a  District  Engineer  and  a  staff  of 
officers,  with  shops  and  warehouses,  are  responsible  for  all  work  in  the  district. 
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i^Jaeh  district  is  rij.vj.ded  iato  ;iaverax  maiateriiince  areas  for  maintenauco  oper-iticas 
with  an  Lirea  Headquarters  at  vmich  there  is  an  office,  shop,  and  v/arehcuse. 

Mscellatieous  rvmctions  of  the  Department  include  the  promotilon  of  public 
safety  through  the  promotion  of  better  roads  and  bridges  and  through  the  elimin- 
ation of  hazards  on  the  highv/ays.   The  Department  further  maintainG  "welcome" 
steitions  for  motorists  entering  the  state  from  Georgia  and  Alabama.   The  Outdoor 
Advertising  Division  is  charged  X7itu  reculation  of  signs  of  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
tracting nature  to  motorists. 

The  Road  Department,  for  some  years,  has  undertaken  the  development  of  way- 
side parks  ■vrhere  picnic  facilities  and  drinking  vrater  are  often  available  to  tne 
motoring  public.   In  addition,  the  Department  has  developed  a  program  of  con- 
servation of  natural  roadside  scenery  and  the  planting  cf  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass. 

The  costs  of  improvements  needed  in  the  primary  road  system,  195^-1973;  3-re 
estimated  at  almost  one  billion  dollars,  with  maintenance  and  administration  costs 
estimated  at  another  $i*-00  million.   The  present  highway  netv/ork  is  adequate  in 
mileage;  but  the  roads  need  reconstruction,  and  often  need  relocation  for  reasons 
of  safety  and  facility  of  movement  if  they  are  to  bear  a  heavy  volume  of  vehicular 
traffic.   In  the  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  and  urban  areas  the  need  for  con- 
necting links  in  the  state  systemwill  be  difficult  to  accomplish  over  existing 
streets.   In  the  peninsula  section  of  the  state,  especially  along  the  East  Coast 
and  in  pp.rcs  of  the  central  area,  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  arterial  roads. 

In  order  partially  to  alleviate  the  inadequacy  of  arterial  roads,  the  1953 
Legislature  established  a  State  Turnpike  Authority  consisting  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.   The  chief  task  of  the  Authority  was  to  provide  a 
state3.ong  turnpike;  and,  following  a  number  of  initial  difficulties,  the  project 
is  now  underway.   Cost  of  the  turnpike  is  to  be  borne  by  the  user  through  the 
collection  of  tolls. 


Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Motor  vekLcle  regulation  illustrates  the  disintegration  of  Florida's  admiu- 
istrative  organization.   Three  ioajor  functionaries  deal  witli  motor  vehicles;  the 
State  iViotor  Vehicle  Commissioner,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety.   Unfortunately,  tliis  list  is  not  complete  for,  in  addition,  the 
State  Road  Department  and  the  Florida  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission 
share  some  highway  regulatory  functions  with  the  Department ' of  Public  Siifety. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  registration 
of  all  automobiles  and  for  the  collection  of  license  taxes  and  other  fees. 
Pi-irthermore ,  the  Commissioner's  office  must  keep  a  record  of  e^li   titles,  liens  and 
transfers  pertaining  to  motor  vehicles,  hardly  an  inconsiderabie  task  when  one 
realizes  that  there  are  almost  two  iilllion  automobiles  registejfed  in  the  state. 
The  Commissioner's  staff  is  appointed  by  him  and  is  headed  by  a  Chief  Clerk. 
F-arther  organizational  breakdxyvrns  include  some  nine  department,  each  vrith  a  depar.- 
ment  head  appointed  by  the  Coramlsuiouer,  and  eacli  responsible  fur  ^me  aspect  of 
tlie  <;vei*all  -program. 


T:.ifc  Department  of  FabJi';;  Kax;etv  is  adraiiiistered  u^-   an  ezecuti*/'?  bOcirc'  ^■■6  i  ■ 
s.i.Ftin£,  of  the  Governor  and  bia  Cabinet^  tbe  executive  head  of  the  Depar tnenr. 
being  dasigriated  as  the  Director.   The  Depe-rtment  of  Public  fjafety  consists  of 
tv{c  di.visions;  one  division  issues  drivers  licenseg;  and  tl:e  other  is  the  Flori'i', 
Kigbtray  Iiatrol.   Generally  speaiiiuS;  the  Florida  Hi£;hway  rati--ol  acts  in  conjunc- 
tion v/ith  local  law  enforcemeut  authorities  to  prcmate  safety  on  the  highways. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  tliat  he  serves  in  an  ex-ofi"icio  capacioy  as  the  Sta'^e 
lusurance  Co.mmj.ssion<,;r,  and  as  such  adroicisterE  the  financial  responsibility  lav, 
the  'Treasurer  of  Florida  also  deals  with  actor  vehicle  re.f^^ulation.   First  p£,ssec- 
b?/  the  19^+7  Legislature,  this  law  provides  that  the  Treasurer  shall  have  pother  uc 
suspend  an  individual's  driving  permit  for  one  year^  if  the  individual  becoraes 
involved  in  an  accident  and  is  not  protected  by  insurance.   Purchasing  insurance 
by  the  individual  is  not  njade  compulsory,  since  posting  cash  or  securities  to  a 
specified  sum  with  the  Treasurer  may  exempt  him  frauthe  insurance  provision.  Sj/ea 
this  may  be  avoided  if  the  individual  can  prove  that  he  has  $!+0,000  of  unencumberec 
net  assets.   Exempt  from  the  financial  responsibility  law  are  operators  of 
government -owned  vehicles. 

For  purposes  of  administering  the  financial  responsibility  law  the  Treasm-er 
maintains  the  Division  of  Financial  Responsibility,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 
This  division  receives  reports  fi^om  investigating  police  officers  and  takes  ap- 
propriate, action  when  there  is  violation  of  the  financial  responsibility  law. 
Recently,  limits  of  coverage  required  by  the  law  were  doubled  by  the  State  Legisr 
iature,  so  that  aow  minimum,  coverage  totals  $i4-0,000,  or,  broken  down,  $10,000, 
$20,000,  $10,000  according  to  the  three  classes  of  insurance  required. 
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Police  Work  and  Detection 

Florida  does  not  have  a  state  police  force.   The  functions  of  the  Highway 
Patrol  are  generally  limited  to  cooperation  with  local  authoritit-s,  notably  the 
county  sheriffs.  Furthermore,  the  latter  group  has  opposed  all  attempts  -co  create 
a  state  police  force  on  the  grounds  that  law  enforcement  should  remain  a  local 
fvmction.   In  states  v;here  the  sheriffs  share  police  duties  with  a  state  force, 
evidence  of  jealousy  and  lack  of  cooperation  are  sometimes  evident.   In  fact, 
many  sheriffs  prefer  to  call  in  the  F.B.I,  for  needed  assistance,  even  when  better 
facilities  may  be  obtained  more  rapidly  from  the  state  police. 

Considerable  dispersion  of  authority  exists  in  Florida's  law  enforcement 
patterns.  At  the  top,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities 
Commission  share  duties  in  enforcing  the  "anti -bookie"  law  which  regulates  private 
wire  cervices  giving  out  racing  information.   A  special  investigator  is  employed 
by  the  Attorney-Genera.1  to  carry  out  statutory  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Enforcement  officers  are  employed  by  the  State  Bevei-age  Department  to  enfor.^- 
liquor  laws  aad  to  assist  in  stamping  out  bootlegging.-  and  moon^hinlng.   Officers 
of  tae  Beverage  Department  are  given  powers  of  deputy  sheriffs  and  may  make 
arrests  for  beverage  law  violations. 

Game  v'ardens  are  api)oiLited  by  tiie  Game  and  Fresh  tfeter  Fish  Commission  and    ^ 
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are  given  pov/er  to  eni'orcfc'  .uunting  and  fisiing  Jav/u,  as  weii.  viP  the  retiulations 
proffiuicated  by  the  CoDnuissiou. 

Conservation  agents  are  aiJi-oinLed  by  the  Govevv.<:-v   cind  have  the  power  to 
Liakc  arrests  for  violation  of  conservation  lav/s.  They  »re  subject  to  control  of 
the  State  Conservation  Board;  an  er -officio  Eoard  made  wp   cf  the  Governor  and  bin; 
Cabinet.   Tlie  agents  of  the  State  Consei-vation  Board  also  have  power  to  enforce 
laws  relating  to  salt  water  fish  ^xnd  fishing  which  includes  the  taking  of  spong'^f. 
and  oysters. 

The  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Coimnission  hires  inspectors  who  have  th*^ 
powers  of  deputy  sheriffs  and  priinariiy  enforce  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  automobile  transportation  companies. 

The  State  Health  Officer  has  powers  of  inspection  and  examination  and  j-itvy 
enforce  quarantines.   However ^^  sanitation  officers  found  within  the  Health  Depart 
ment  do  not  have  police  powers,  although  they  may  issue  warnings  or  notices,  and 
ma?/  act  in  conjunction  with  other  law  enforcement  agencies  for  purposes  of  enforc- 
ing local  ordinances  and  other  regulations. 

Certain  other  officers  act  in  an  enforcement  capacity,  although  they  do  not 
have  police  powers.   Among  these  are  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  deal  with  food  and  drug  inspection.   In  addition  to  food  and  drugs,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  law  enforcement  by  inspecting:  (l) 
milk;  (2)  citrus  fruit;  (3)  eggs  and  poultry;  (ii-)gasoline  and  oil;  (5)  seeds  and 
fertilizer;  and  (6)  weights  and  measures. 


Prison  and  Correctional  Institutions 

The  state  provides  correctional  institutions  for  those  who  have  been  con- 
vacted  of  serious  violations  of  the  law  and  have  been  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
servitude.  The  jails  maintained  by  the  cities  and  counties  are  for  the  retention 
of  prisoners  awaiting  court  trial  and  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  less 
serious  violations.  In  general,  convicted  persons  are  not  committed  to  a  state 
institution  unless  they  are  guilty  of  a  felony  and  their  sentence  exceeds  six 
months . 

The  state's  prison  system  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Comiuissioners  of  State  Institutions,  an  ex-officio  board  consistiag  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Cabinet,  and  also  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.   In  general, 
the  Board  exercises  policy-making  functions  and  appoints  key  personnel,  while 
immediate  supervision  of  the  penal  system  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Director  of  Prisons. 

At  tae  heart  of  Florida's  pilson  system  is  the  state  pi-ison  of  Raiford, 
in  Union  County,  which  serves  as  the  clearing  house  for  all  prisoners  committed 
to  the  state  prison  system.   From.  Saiford  a  prisoner  may  be  re-assigned  to  the 
AxKalacbee  Correctional  Institution  (for  younger  and  less-'iardened  offenders), 
to  Glades  Prison  Farm  at  Belle  Glade,  or  to  one  of  the  state's  road  camps.  Female 
offenders  are  processed  and  confined  at  the  Correctional  Institution  at  Lowell, 
icid  tl:e  Industrial.  School £>r  Girls  i\t   Ocala,  both  in  i^irion  County. 
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iiecent  concepts  o.i'  pena-.  ^ic'-jj;/  iiave  '«eere<''  i':.'aj-  i'rOiU  traditionaj.  pui^ishiuent. 
In  place  of  the  "revenge"  mcitive  of  piuiishiient,  penai  t^^eor?/  noJ.ds  tt-it  the  in^aati  A^ 
ebould  "be  "norrected"  and  restored  ta  society  as  a  useful  citizen.   There  is       - 
considerable  justification  i'or  this  approach,  for  evidence  is  avp,iiabie  which 
shews  that  prisons  in  the  past  have  done  a  great  deal  to  create  hardened  cfial..i£'.l3. 
By  providin,^  a  pleasant  environment  and  by  segregating  the  hardened  crimixial  froE 
the  first  offender,  the  rehabilitation  of  many  criminals,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
ttcccxuplished.   The  aim  is  not  to  punish  but  to  teach;  and  inmates  of  correctional 
InrititutiDns  are  to  be  helped  in  developing  proper  social  attitudes,  as  well  as  "in 
learning  econoiaic  skills  which  will  help  them  adapt  to  the  society  arotind  tuom. 
Unfortunately,  lack  of  funds,  coupled  with  overcrowded  prisons,  has  prevented  ful"' 
development  of  this  concept,  though  wherever  possible  this  approach  is  followed. 

Florida  does  have  two  model  prisons.  These  are  the  recently  constructed 
Apiilachee  Institution  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Iferianna.   The 
Apalachee  Institution  ia  designed  primarily  for  first  offenders  up  to  the  age  of 
■^wenty-five  years.   Here,  security  regulations  are  at  a  minimum,  the  prisoners  en 
joy  a  clean  and  pleasant  environment,  and  "prison  walls"  are  noticeably  lacking. 
The  irimates  are  taught  useful  skills,  and  the  entire  program  is  aimed  at  rebabll 
itation. 

The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  proceeds  along  similar  lines.   It  ia 
probably  one  of  the  state's  better  penal  institutions,  and  there  the  eraphasie 
appears  to  be  entirely  on  correction.   Tlie  buildincs  are  permanent  and  well- 
eq.uipped.   Although  there  are  exceptions,  the  boys  are  mostly  between  the  ages 
of  12-13.   Kot  only  is  the  prison  atmosphere  lacking  (there  are  no  fences  cr 
walls),  but  the  school  participates  in  a  wide  range  of  community  projects  and  en- 
gages in  inter -sciiolastic  activities  v/ith  other  public  schools  in  the  area. 

As  is  true  in  all  state  supported  institutions,  separate  facilities  exist 
for  white  and  Negro.   t/hite  facilities  are  usually  superior  to  those  occupied  by 
lfcr;roes,  although  recent  improvements  have  been  made  in  all  facilities.   In  19'?C 
Governor  Collins  called  upon  the  Legislature  for  funds  \;hich  wouD.d  provide  er.tena- 
ive  modernisation  of  existing  facilities  and  also  would  provide  needed  new 
facilities. 


Care  of  the  3icK. 

Care  of  the  sick  is  carried  on  mostly  throui^h  private  channels  with  count. ■- 
state -federal  support.   By  and  large,  counties  are  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  hospitals  with  state  and  federal  assistance.   Through  the 
activities  of  the  State  Board  qf  Health  and  its  branch  county  unita,  a  wide 
program  of  "preventive"  measurei3  is  employed.   Direct  federal  assistiinGe  is  avoi_ 
able  for  mental  health  ylinics  and  for  the  care  of  crippled  children. 

Tlie  state's  direct  interest  is  in  the  fields  of  mental  health,  crippiod 
ciiildren,  and  tuberculosis.   Two  state  hospitals  are  uaintained  for  cara  of  tae 
insane ;,  as  veil  as  a  training  scijocd  ect^  Oainesvtlle  ajad  a  new  school  at  Fort  Viyr^s 
.'or  mentalii-  retarded  childjeu* 
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The  hospitalii  and  t-he  3c];oo:.£'.  arc;  unclex'  tx-i  bupervisicn  of  tne  Board  of 
ComDissioners  for  State  Institutions  which  includes  the  Governcr  and  his  Cauine-c, 
The  Board  appoints  a  Superintendant  icr  each  institution. 

The  oldest  state  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  is  located  at  Chaotahoochee. 
.Appro^iiEoately  6,000  patients  are  tieated  there^  and  ths  facilitiee  a.re  badly 
•:  vfci'crowded.   A  new  hospit.ai  has  recently  been  established  in  Broward  County  t..^ 
provide  seirvice  to  residento  oi'  Sovith  Florida.   Although  these  facilities  have 
e,one  a  long  wa;/-  in  providing  proper  care  for  the  mentall^y  incompetent,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  even  greater  steps  v/ill  have  to  be  taken  in  the  future. 

In  conjunction  v;ith  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  scate  sponsors  a  r.umbe.- 
of  mental  health  clinics.   Federal  jjrants-in-aid  are  available  for  the  establisL- 
irent  of  clinics,  and  a  considerable  number  have  been  established,  especially  in 
the  peninsula  section  of  the  state.   Ttic  mental  health  program  is  administered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of  five  members  with  overlapping  terms 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  this  Board  works  in  cooperation  with  local  county 
Doards.   Emphasis  is  on  preventing  mental  illness  before  it  can  gain  a   foothold, 
and  noteworthy  success  has  been  realized  in  many  instances.   The  chief  drawback 
to  wide  development  of  such  a  prograia  is  the  lack  of  the  necessary,  highly  trained 
staff. 

The  Crippled  Children's  '"^cjfflTiission  is  composed  of  five  aembers  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  ::erve  for  overlapping  terms.   'Ihe  Commission  has 
f.ifiueral  suprevision  over  the  entire  crippled  children  program.   The  Commission 
does  not  provide  actual  treatment  for  children,  but  it  does  provide  diagnostic 
services  and  pays  for  treatment  wnere  necessary. 

Tuberculosis  control  and  treatment  are  carried  on  by  the  State  Tubercuxosis 
Poard  which  is  composed  of  three  members  with  overlapping  terms  appointed  by  the 
Governor.   There  are  four  tuberculosis  hospitals  administered  by  the  Board  in 
the  state.    Patients  are  certified  to  the  tuberculosis  hospitals  by  boards  of 
county  corciTQissioners  and  these  pay  a  siJini  of  money  towax'ds  expenses  If  the  patient 
is  unable  to  finance  his  own  caro. 


Recreation 

The  state  and  local  governments  provide  separate  types  of  recreational 
facilities.   Cities  operate  parks,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  beaches, swimmiug 
pocl3  and  playgrounds.   Some  counties  provide  golf  courses,  beaches,  and  picnic 
areas.  The  state  limits  its  interest  to  parks  and  the  preservation  of  various 
types  of  monuments  related  to  state  Idstory. 

State  parks  in  Florida  are  administered  by  tne  Florida  Board  of  ParKS  i.nd 
Historic  tfcmorials.   The  Board  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Govenio"!.- 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.   Special  qualifications  include  the  provision  that 
a  Board  member  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  five  years  prior  uo  time 
of  appointment.   The  Board  selects  its  ovm  Chairman  and  appoints  a  Park  Directoi' 
who  serves  as  the  cliief  aAmi  oistrativc:  officer.   Each  park  has  C'n  its  staff  a 
F^irk  f^n.oi.-j./it.^riri.<?iit>  ^^nA   a  Ib.rk  \:^/<-n.fs/n: j    pl.uB  ^t-hex  iJ*:Li'0"ns   nece/sfiary  for  the  upkeep 
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and  operation  of  the  park. 

Florida  6tat,e  parks  fall  into  a  uiuaber  oi    jlasaifieations,  primarily  accord- 
ing to  stage  of  development.   There  are  ten  parks  which  have  a  wide  variety  of 
facilities  availahle  to  the  general  public  at  a  nominal  charge.   Camping  is 
permitted  in  a  number  of  parks,  and  facilities  are  provided  in  inany  of  them. 
Other  forms  of  recreation  such  as  boating^  swimming^  and  hiking^  may  also  be  en- 
jo^'ed  in  most  of  the  state's  developed  parks. 

Soiiie  parks  are  only  partially  developed  due  either  to  lack  of  funds  or  to 
the  desirability  of  leaving  the  area  ia  its  natural  state.   Limited  facilities 
are  available  at  these  parks,  and  generally  the  parkt;  are  designed  more  for  a 
day's  visit  tnan  for  an  extended  stay. 

'T]ie  third  category  includes  land  which  is  owned  by  the  titate  and  designatcc. 
by  it  as  park  areas,  but  wnicii  remains  undeveloped.   In  order  to  preserve  nature 
scenic  beauty,  the  state  has  purchased  &.   good  deal  ol'  land  which  may  well  remain 
'  undeveloped.   Considerable  undeveloped  acrea^ie  liea  along  the  coast  Line  and 
includes  a  number  of  miles  of  beach. 

IV-Guijiments  are  of  .a  wide  varietur  and  range  from  the  Battle  of  ife.rianna 
^/feiiioria]  (Civil  War)  to  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  Ormond  Tomb  in 
Volusia  County. 


Education 

Tlie  task  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  state  falls  mostly  to  the  several 
counties,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its 
public  schools.   However,  a  iar^e  portion  of  the  money  used  to  finance  these      /; 
schools  is  provided  by  state  taxation.   Furthermore^  large  simis  of  money  have:     .  ^- 
been  loaned  or  granted  by  the  state  to  the  counties  for  school  construction. 
Teachers  and  administrators,  before  they  can  work  in  Florida,  must  possess  state 
certificates  which  indicate  that  they  have  met  certain  minimum  standards  of 
professional  training  and  education.   All  teachers  except  those  hired  by  the 
universities  are  retained  by  the  county  boards  of  public  insti-uction.   The  local 
county  board  determines  in  general  v?hat  shall  be  taught  and  provides  books  and 
equipment. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  stands  at  the  top  of  public  school  organizatica 
ia  Florida.  Tliis  Board  is  composed  of  the  Gtovernor  and  all  Cabinet  members, 
except  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller.   The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  a  cabinet  member  elected  statewide  for  a  four-year  term, 
serves  as  executive  secretary  to  the  Board.   Tne  Superintendent  is  also  in  cbarg.e 
of  the  State  Derartne'-.t  of  Tducaticn,  and  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  all  empJoyses 
of  that  Department,  to  define  their  duties,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 

Florida's  universities  do  not  come  under  the  State  Department  of  Education;, 
but  rather  under  the  Board  of  Control.   Members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  for 
four-year  terms  by  the  Governor.   There  are  currently  seven  members  of  the  Board^ 
one   chosen  from  each  of  six  districts  and  one  chosen  fi-om  the  state  at  large. 
Come  contradiction  of  authority*-  exists  between  the  State  Department  of  Educatior 
'■uid  the  Board  of  Control  pertaining  to  appointments,  although  the  Depai-tment 
a.,.4>ftprr!.  ^^   foil  our  +J-.P.  lenri  taken  by  t-h'*  T^^r^vd   in  moet  ii^staaces. 
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I'c;v,'  xdditioas  to  tne  E^tci  ce's  educatiouai  syste.nt  .',re  the  pubJicli-  supported 
junior  colleges .   There  are  currently  five  such  institutions  in  existence^  al- 
thougL  plans  buve  been  drawn  up  to  expand  the  junior  college  system  rapidly  in 
the  near  future.  Junior  colleges  are  to  be  established^  each  by  one  or  more 
counties,  and  to  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
county  in  which  the  plant  is  located.  As  parts  of  the  state  public  school  system 
junior  colleges  are  subject  to  further  regulation  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.   Recently  studies  have  been  made  of  the  proposed  junior  college  system 
and  the  colleges  will  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Superintendent 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Nonetheless;  the  question  of  junior 
colleges  is  hardly  closed,  for  the  institution  is  relatively  new  to  Florida  and 
final  administrative  procedures  have  not  as  yet  been  deteimined. 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities 

Certain  types  of  business  activities,  although  owned  by  private  stocliholderr:, 
are  regulated  by  the  state  in  the  public  interest.  These  companies  perform 
special  types  of  service  which  are  necessary,  yet  not  every  enterpriser  who  might 
desire  to  enter  the  field  can  be  allowed  to  go  into  these  businesses.  It  has  been 
found  desirable  and  in  the  public  interest  to  control  rates  which  these  companies 
might  charge  and  to  regulate  their  services.  Businesses  of  this  type  are  re- 
ferred to  as  public  utilities;  railroad  and  bus  companies,  gas  companies,  power 
and  telephone  companies  are  examples.   In  Florida  public  utilities  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission  which  is  composed  of  tnree 
Commissioners  who  are  elected  statewide  and  who  serve  four-year  terms.  Ttie  Com- 
mission has  established  departments  according  to  the  tj'pe  of  utility  regulated, 
and  each  (Apartment  has  its  own  administrative  staff  headed  by  a  Director  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Licensiog 

Licensing  of  individuals  and  corporations  has  long  been  a  function  of  the 
state  and  is  a  form  of  regulation  that  is  widely  used.  If  a  person  desires  to 
undertake  an  activity  that  is  so  regulated,  he  must  first  obtain  a  license  from 
the  state.  In  order  for  him  to  be  eligible  for  a  license,  certain  requirements 
may  be  imposed  upon  him,  such  as  educational  minimums  or  the  passing  of  a  written 
and  (or)  oral  examination.  Licenses  may  also  be  revoked  by  the  state,  if  a 
holder  fails  to  live  up  to  the  standards  required  for  the  license,  or  is  guilty 
of  malpractices.   To  operate  without  a  license  constitutes  an  offense  which  is 
punishable  for  itself  alone. 

Licensing  in  Florida  has  reached  fragmentation  par  excellence.   Tliere  are 
approxiiisately  forty  professions  and  trades  in  which  licenses  are  required,  in- 
cluding such  groups  as  architects,  funeral  directors,  motion  picture  operators, 
pest  control  operators,  physicians,  real  estate  brokers,  teachers,  barbers,  and 
surveyors.  To  obtain  a  license  a  person  must  apply  to  the  state  (or  local) 
licensing  board  and, show  that  he  has  met  state  regulations  and  requirements  neoei^  • 
sex-y  to  perfona  that  type  of  work.   Ite  apparent  purpose  of  the  regulations  is 
to  enforce  irininnim  shandards  so  tliat  the  public  who  vatrordzes   a  licensed  p--jrs.."'n 
will  know  that  he  is  qualified  tn  pejrvs-  It  proper-ly. 
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Naturally,  there  are  many 
tions  via  licensing.   The  publi 
in  that  the  supply  of  persons  i 
licenses.  Generally,  to  obtai 
have  bona  fide  relations  v/ith 
or  morals  could  suffer  as  a  r 
passed  a  law  requiring  that  (  ^1 
licensed,  the  Supreme  Court  <   f 
not  in  the  public  interest. 


17:  oups  who  desire  t.ie   protection  of  state  regula- 
c;  ffltiy  be  benefited,  and  the  group  is  also  benefited 
I  tiiat  occupation  is  limited  to  those  who  hold 

state  protection  oy  licensing,  the  group  must 
he  public  in  such  a  \:ay   that  public  health,  safety, 
ult  of  incompetency.  Hence,  when  the  Legislature 

professional  photographers  in  the  state  be 
Florida  declared  tiie  statute  unconstitutional  as 
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Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  a  maior  source  of  Florida's  wealth.  Agricultural  adminis- 
tration requires  cooper;  tion  between  the  three  levels  of  government  and  the 
farmer.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture  is  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  federal  department,  although  most  of  the  activity  in  this 
regard  is  in  the  area  of  research.   The  County  Agent,  or  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner, is  paid  partly  from  local  funds  and  partly  from  money  obtained  from  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  As  a  "contact"  man,  the  County  Agent  is  the 
chief  adviser  to  the  farmers  of  his  county  and  helps  them  to  obtain  information 
and  advice  regarding  every  type  of  agricultural  problem.   He  is  the  disseminator 
of  the  latest  scientific  information,  of  improvements  in  seed  and  husbandry, 
and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  matters. 

Similar  to  that  seen  in  other  administrative  activities,  agricultural  ad- 
ministration is  in  a  state  of  fragmentation.  I^jost  important  of  the  agricultural 
administrative  agencies  is  the  State  Department  01"  A;^ri culture  which  is  headed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  this 
officer  is  elcited  state-wide  and  holds  cabinet  ranli.   Under  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  are  a  number  of  divisions,  bureaus,  and  boards  each  of  which  is 
headed,  in  iri'^st  instances,  by  a  single  individual.  Divisions  include  the  Poultry 
and  Egg  Division,  the  Citrus  and  Vegetable  Inspection  Division,  the  Dairy  Divis- 
ion, and  the  "Weights  and  Measures  Division.  The  Inspection  Bureau  administers 
Florida's  iood  and  drug  laws.  Also  included  under  tlte  general  purview  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  are  the  Field  Notes  Division  which  keeps  old  original 
land  records,  the  Land  Division  which  regulates  the  use  and  disposal  of  public 
lands,  and  the  prison  division  (previously  discussed). 

A  nurab'.'r  of  semi -independent  divisions  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.   In  general,  the  heads  of  these  divisions  are  not 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  but  they  are  subject  to  some  super- 
vision and  budgetary  control  by  him.   These  divisions  include  the  State  Marketing 
Bureau,  the  Agricultural  ^!arketing  Board  which  administers  the  state  farmer's 
markets,  the  Chemical  Division  v;l-dch  analyzes  tests  made  by  all  inspectors,  and 
the  Oil  Laboratory  which  tests  petroleum  products. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  inspecting  milk 
and  milk  products,  further  supervision  of  these  products  may  come  from  the  Florida 
Milk  Commission.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Health  Officer  or  a  person  designated  by  liim,  a  producer-distributor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  a  producer  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  three  citizens 
not  connected  with  the  milk  industry  also  appointed  by  the  Governor.   In  general. 
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'■■■iis  bcdy  reji'uJ.ateG  the   Mi!-:  '.nd'.is'crj'  through  the  f:i:rlntj  of  rjinimmji  wiac-.iesa.'-e 
.'^nd  retail  prices  tit  all  leveJ.;;  oj"  e:x'r:h.aiige. 

ITic-  Governor  appoints  nine  'livestoclt''  men  tc  sersre  on  tiie  Florida  Llveetov. 
ijc-ard.   The  general  purpose  of  this  organisation  3  s.  to  ccntrcl  disease  amon-j 
livestccic  and  to  inspect  meat  Tieforo  it  is  sold  on  tLe  public  market. 

The  State  Soil  Conservation  Board  is  subject  to  supervision  "by  tne  State 
Icdrd  of  Conservation  .   I'ore  particularly,  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Board 
consists  of  five  members  who  must  be  active  farmers  and  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor.   Most  of  the  Board's  activities  consist  nf  v/crking  in  conjunction  vritl- 
the  Fed^al  Soil  Conservation  Ser-zice.   Some  sei'vice  is  rendered  to  indiva.dual 
faniier:^  ar.d  contact  is  kept  with  district  boards. 


SuEEiary  and  Conclusions 

As  Kiay  be  gathered  from  this  brief  survey  of  Florida's  administrative  pac-:eri.. 
the  existing  structure  is  not  coordinated.   Further  confusion  sometimes  results 
because  beadcj.uarter6  for  the  various  services  are  not  always  located  in  Talla- 
hasse'i.   Tliis  is  especially  true  in  licensing,  where  headquarters  appear  to  have 
been  iis-phazardiy  established  around  the  state  and  change  as  the  many  boards  of 
examiners  cl.i..nge.     It  is  evident  that  Florida's  administration  is  dispersed 
not  only  by  funxition,  but  also  by  geographical  area. 

Very  little  has  been  said  of  the  direct  field  services  which,  after  all,  are 
probably  more  important  than  central  organizations.   It  is  the  county  officer 
representin;;  the  central  office  who  has  day-to-day  contacts  with  the  citizens  of 
Florida;,  and  it  is  through  this  individual  that  citizens  evaluate  the  entire 
program.    A  poor  public  healt]-;  officer  may  have  little  effect  on  the  total 
state  pro£,ram,  yet  he  is  the  person  vmo  makes  daily  contact  with  local  citizens, 
and  the  entire  program  may  well  be  evaluated  on  his  merit  and  ability.   Fortun- 
ately, it  would  appear  that  most  prOi'jramE  have  competent  field  representatives, 
although  it  v7ould  be  impossible  to  make  broad  generalizations  along  this  line. 
.Moreover,  the  field  officer  is  the  contact  man  and  the  supplier  of  informaticu-'. 
to  the  central  office,  and  it  ought  to  be  on  field  i-eports  that  program  or  service 
i; valuation  is  made. 

Florida  has  bad  made  a  number  of  administrative  surveys,  yet  too  few  of  the 
re^iommendations  made  in  the.':e  surveys  have  been  enacted  into  law.   Of  special 
need  is  reorganization  of  the  tax  collecting  function,  a  ;i'iatter  that  will  be 
treated  in  another  chapter.    A  general  lack  of  clear  administrative  controls 
exists  and  is  coupled  with  wide  dispersion  of  authority.    'Ihds  situation  some- 
tlraes  leads  to  a  "do  nothing"  attitude,  or  to  administrative  irresponsibility. 
Overlapping  of  function  is  another  serious  problem  which  causes  inter-departments i 
confusion,  jealousy,  and  subseauentiy  xack  of  action.    Finally,  there  is  no 
cOHimon  internal  orgarJ-zational  patterrt  ^unong  agencies.     What  is  a  bureau  In  cine 
deparlMttent  rnay  be  a  commission  in  another.    One  agency  ins^y  have  a  number  of 
assistant  superintendents,  v/hile  in  another  agency  similar  cfficlals  are  called 
by  a  different  title.   Cn  the  other  hand,  persons  carrr/ln;;,  the  same  title  -nay 
^i9.VH&.  entjj.'«jy  di.flferont  levels  cf  rcei-onsibiiitj,'. 


As  iias  been  "bsex-ved,  Floaldc  .;.cis  iiad  the  'benefic  of  a  aomoer   of  ^.din-lnls- 
trative  studies  with  apparently  little  effect  other  than  edttcational.   Yet  a 
complete  up-to-date  administjrative  survey  is  not  currently  in  existence^  -the  las.. 
being  made  by  the  Special  Joint  Ccnmttee  on  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  the  19^3 
Lesislature.    A  Citizen's  Couaraittee appointed  by  Governor  Collins  in  1955  re- 
ported that  there  was  need  for  action  by  the  Legislature  in  executive  reorf^en- 
ization.    In  this  vein  the  committee  ijroposed  that  a  study  ccmmission,  sipiilar 
to  the  national  Hoover  Commission^  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
titatutory  changes  which  would  help  to  provide  governmental  services  more  efficient 
ly  and  economically  than  at  present. 


Further  Reading; 


I^eport  of  the  Governor's  Citizen  Committee  on  Executive  Department  Reorganizatior.;, 

195b. 

Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  of  the  19^3 

Le;n;islature. 
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CH/lF'T?::;3     VIII 
TILi  JUDICIAJ.  BHAflCli 
Courts  and  the  Judicial  Process 


"The  judicial  power  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  vested  in  a  supreme 

courts  district  courts  of  appeals  and  such  other  courts  as 

the  legislature  may  frcxn  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  (Section  1, 
Article  V,  Florida  Constitution). 


The  Judicial  System 

As  can  be  seen,  the  judicial  system  of  Florida  has  been  established 
under  the  authority  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution.  The  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  state  proceeds  through  a  large 
number  of  local  bodies  from  the  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
the  municipalities  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


The  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  is  presently  composed  of  seven  justices,  one  of  whom 
serves  as  Chief  Justice  for  two  years  upon  being  chosen  from  aaiongst  the 
membership.  The  justices  are  elected,  by  the  voters  of  the  state,  from 
the  state  at  large  for  six-yeeur  terms,  and  the  terms  are  staggered  so  that 
two  or  three  justices  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  a^tipelate  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court  extends  to  all  cases  at  law  and  in  equity  from 
the  lower  courts  of  the  state.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  also  extends  to  the  issuance  of  the  writs  of  prohibition,  mandamus, 
certiorari,  q_uo  warranto,  and  habeas  corpus  and  other  writs  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  the  2?urposes  of  the  body. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  sit  in  bank,  as  a  group,  or  the  Chief  Justice 
may  (in  some  cases)  assign  three  justices  to  each  of  two  divisions.  The 
court  sessions  and  offices  are  in  the  Supreme  Court  Building  across  a 
plaza  from  the  State  Capitol  in  Tallahassee. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Its  o-vm  Clerk  and  Marshall,  appointed  by  the 
Court;  the  function  of  the  Marshall  being  to  execute,  himself  or  through  a 
deputizing  of  the  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  processes 
of  the.  Court. 

Florida  i-s  one  of  the  several  states  in  which  the  Governor  may,  at 
any  time,  require  the  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  any   portion  of  this  Constitution  upon  any  question 
affecting  his  ili'ecutive  powers  and  duties,  and  the  Justices  shall  render 
sufJh  opininn  In  -urlt-xng.   (,S«^t.ian  l'^,  iirticl^  TV,  Florida  Oonsti  t.v\t.ion. ) 
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District  uourts  of  Appeal  £^, 


Tne  Florida  Legisj-atM.re  of  j.9!>>  prwoosed  T.n  araondjnent  tc  the  State  Con- 
stitution which  would  create  three  district  courts  of  appeal,  with  three  judgos 
each,  to  "be  located  ir.  three  diffei-ent  geof;raphic  areas  of  the  state.   The 
:oro-j)osed  amendment  was  adopted  in  1956^  and  the  Legislature  of  1957  passed  the 
necessarj^  enabling  legislation  to  place  the  new  appelate  courts  in  operation 
in  Tallahassee,  Lakeland,  and  I'liami. 

v/ith  the  estatolisloiaent  of  the  three  District  Courts  of  Appeals,  litigant?; 
/iiay  now  app.aai  decisions  of  trial  courts  direc-cly  to  the  District  Courts  in 
theii:-  ovm  areas.    The  riev;  appeal  procedure  may  result  in  considerable  savin^,s 
in  time  and  expense  over  the  old  procedure  of  appeals  to  the  overloaded  SupresuP 
•Jourt  in  Tallahassee.    Thu  Supreme  Court  will  continue  to  hear  appeals,  as 
a  matter  of  right,,  on  criminal  "iases  involving  capital  punishjnent,  on  matters 
involving  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  bond  validation  pro- 
ceedings.   Under  the  19^6  amendment  the  district  courts  are  peripatetic  and 
are  required  to  hold  a  term  of  court  at  least  once  a  year  "in  each  judicial 
circuit  V7ithin  the  district  wherein  there  is  ready  business  to  transact." 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts  of  Appeal  is  defined  as  appeals 
.Crom  the  County  Judges'  Courts  on  probate  matters  or  on  matters  pertaining 
to  minors  and  incompetents,  and  from  the  Circuit  Courts  on  all  cases  except 
those  which  may  be  appealed  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.    Appeals  from 
administrative  boards  are  as  provided  by  law.   The  Courts  of  Appeal  may  exercise 
originul  jurisdiction  in  issuing  v/rits  of  habeas  corpus  and  extraordinary  write. 

Circuit  Courts 

Below  the  appeals  courts  are  found  the  circuit  courts,  the  state  being 
divided  into  sixteen  circuits  of  one  or  more  counties  each;  with  one  circuit 
judge  for  every  50>000  inhabitants  or  mtijor  fraction  thereof.   Sessions  of  the 
circuit  courts  are  held  in  spring,  fall,  and  winter  terms  at  the  county  court 
house  of  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties.   V/ben  there  are  two  or  more  counties 
in  p,   circuit,  the  terras  are  staggered  to  allow  terms  of  court  in  each  county. 

'.Che  circuit  courts  nav'e  exclusive  ori/jlna]  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in 
I         equity  (chancery)  and  in  cafjes  at  law  not  cognizable  by  the  inferior  courts, 
[         which  have  been  established  somewhat  indiscriminately  in  the  counties  of  lar^^er 
I         populcition.   The  original  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  also  includes 
^  all  criminal  cases  invoxving  capital  punisljnent  and  all  other  criminal  cases 

not  cognizalbe  in  the  j.nferior  courts  established  in  the  several  counties. 


Circuit  courts  have  final  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
•-•ases  arising  in  the  county  court,  or  before  county  judge's  courts,  of  all 
riiisdeDieanors  tried  in  ci'iminal  courts  of  record,  and  of  all  cases  arising  in 
municipal  courts,  small  claims  courts,  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  Florida,  a  mi  qdomoRnor  involves  in\pjri  ponmeut  in  a   county  jail  for  a  yeai'  or 
less;  a  fe.lony  involves  a  iJim-i  slmiTit  of  death  or  imiJi-i sonmeitt  of  a  year   or  morci 
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The  circuit  courts  aiid  ,iud,jes  have  power  'co  issue  writs  of  mandainus,  in- 
junction, quo  warranto,,  certioraid,  prohibition,  habet-s  corpus^  and  all  other 
writs  proper  and  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.     -  ^ 

Each  judicial  circuit  elects  the;  circuit  judges  at  large  (although  lawL; 
niBij   stipulate  the  county  of  residence  in  the  circuit  for  one  or  more  judges) 
for  six-year  terms.    Each  circuit  also  elects  a  state  attorney,  for  a  four- 
year  term,  who  serves  as  the  prosecutor  for  the  court.   Assistant  state 
attorneys  are  appointed  by  the  Cjovernor  and  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate.  Tlje 
e::ecutive  offj.cer  of  the  state  courts  is  the  sheriff  of  the  particular  county 
where  the  session  of  the  court  is  held,  except  in  the  case  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace  court  in  which  an  elected  constable  ser/es  as  executive  officer. 


other  Courts  at  Circuit  Court  Level 

To  relieve  the  burden  of  litigation  in  the  circuit  courts  a  number  of 
special  courts  have  been  created  in  the  counties,  through  constitutional  or 
statutory  enactment,  as  the  need  has  arisen  year  by  year.   Through  amendment 
and  re -amendment  of  the  Constitution  the  Court  of  Record  of  Escambia  County 
has  been  established.   This  court  holds  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Escarabia  County  except  that  the  court  of  record  cannot  summon  a  grand 
jury  or  entertain  litigation  in  cases  involving  capital  crimes.    The  practical 
effect  of  these  amendments  has  been  to  provide  r.nother  circuit  judge  for  this 
coanty. 

Civil  courts  of  record  have  been  established  in  D8.de  and  Buval  Counties 
with  jurisdiction  of  civil  cases  at  law  v/here  the  matter  in  controversey  is 
over  $!500  but  does  not  exceed  $5,000  in  Dade  County  and  $3,000  in  Duval  County. 
Tlr^ese  civil  courts  of  record  are  provided  with  three  judges  each.    The  legis- 
lature has  created  a  number  of  courts  of  record  in  many  of  the  larger  counties 
to  relieve  the  workload  of  the  circuit  courts.    The  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
courts  of  record  in  ten  counties  covers  all  cases  arising  under  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  state,  except  those  involving  capital  punishments.   The  judges  of 
the  criminal  courts  of  record  are  electa  for  terras  of  four  years  along  with  a 
county  solicitor  or  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  clerk  of  this  court.    In  Dade 
County,  a  Court  of  Crimes,  with  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Record  has  been  created  to  relieve  the  burden  of  litigation  in  the  Criminal 
Coui't  of  Record.    The  Court  of  Record  in  Escambia  County  and  the  statutory 
courts  of  record  for  Fasco  and  Pinellas  Counties  have  criminal  jurisdiction 
similar  to  that  of  the  criminal  courts  of  record  in  other  counties.   'A -traffic 
court  has  been  created  in  Hillsborough  County  to  handle  cases  of  traffic  law 
infractions  on  roads  and  highways. 

County  Judges'  Courts  and  County  Courts 

A  general  group  of  courts,  at  the  county  level,  is  presided  over  by  a 
county  judge  who  is  elected  for  a  four-year  term  in  each  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  judge  in  the  several  coionties  varies 
with  the  nnmher  of  si)ecia.l  >^<:>vn.-bs  in  th*^  iii/i-i vlrlua.l  cnnnly.    T'bea'^e  are,  however,- 


t-wu  classes  of  these  county  courts.   In  eveiy  county  the  County  Judge  holis  a 

(.■"ounty  Judge's  Court  whose  most  important  litigation  is  the  probate  of  vills 

and  the  settlement  of  estates  of  decedents  and  minors   The  County  Judge  also 

has"  the  power,  of  a  committing  magistrate  and  usually  serves  as  coroner  in  the        ^. 

pbsence  of  .lustices  of  the  peace  in  the  district. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  county  judge's  court  extends  to  civil  cases  invol- 
ving not  more  thein  ')100,  cases  involving  forcible  entry  or  unlawful  detainer, 
and  original  jurisdiction  in  counties  where  there  are  no  county  courts  or  criminal 
courts  of  record  over  the  trial  and  determination  of  misdemeanors  punishable  by 
fines  not  exceeding  .'|;500  or  six  months  imprisonment  or  both.  In  Dade,  Duval, 
and- Escambia  Co-orities  other  existing  courts  have  relieved  the  county  judge's 
court  of  oil  litigation  in  ciTil  and  criminal  cases  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Judge  in  these  counties  is  largely  in  the  realm  of  probate,  inconpetency, 
-and  administrative  matters . 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  County  Judge  include  the  issuance  of 
state . licenses  for  occupations,  marriage,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  motor  vehicle 
opsrctors.  The  County  Judge  is  a  member  of  the  county  canvassing  board  to 
supervise  election  returns  and  is  a  v/itnesS  to  the  inclusion  of  names  in  the 
jury  box  for  those  subject  to  jury  service  in  any  courts  established  in  the 
c  ounty . 

County  courts,  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Judge,  have  teen 
created  in  ti/enty-one  counties.  The  jurisdiction  of  county  courts  extends  to 
civil  cases  involving  not  more  than  v500j  to  cases  involving  forcible  entry  or 
)inlavful  detainer,  and  to  mlsdeameanors  in  criminal  lavr  except  in  counties  where 
criminal  courts  of  record  or  similar  courts  exist.  County  courts  have  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  rising  from  the  courts  of  the  justice  of       / 
the  peace,  and  may  hear,  try,  and  determine  other  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
ohe  justice  of  the  peace.  A  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  court  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years-  In  any  county  having  a  population  of  more 
than  125^000,  the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  election  of  one  or  more  addi- 
tional county  judges;  thus,  Pinellas  and  Dade  counties  now  have  two  county 
judges. 

Juvenile  Courts  and  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations  Courts 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  society  and  the  desirability  of 
handling  the  tender  relations  of  parents  and   children  in  a  more  kindly  court 
atmosphere,  separate  tribunals  ha.ve  been  create!  in  a  number  of  counties  throtigh 
■che  years.  Sepa..'ate  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts  were  established 
".n  Erov;ard,  Dads,  Pinellas,  and  Polk  Counties,  end  juvenile  courts  in  four  other 
counties.  By  legislative  enactment  in  1951  a  juvenile  court  was  created  in  the 
other  fifty-nine  counties.  The  1951  law  applies  to  the  older  courts  with 
separate  judges  and  to  the  newer  courts  now  presided  over  by  the  county  judge. 
The  juvenile  courts  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  depende.:it  and 
delinquent  children  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  married  or  unmai-ried,  vAlo 
are  domiciled,  living,  or  found  within  the  county  in  which  the  court  is  est".- 
blished.  Tb-;   judge  of  the  jevenile  court  also  has  the  jurisdicbion  of  a 
lommitblng  magistrate. 
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.Judc;es  of  jirvenlle  .::oui-tB  ompioy  counselors  v/iio  serve  us  cJ.erks  of  the 
.Jfc''    ?.o;vrt  aud  assist  iu  iuveatij^ationB  and  bandling  of  cases.   Procedure  in 

juvenile  courts  is  informal  and  offers  more  protection  to  parents  and  children 
tiu-.n  the  foraial  criminal  procedure  used  in  other  courts.   MltcIi  of  the  activity 
^=.nd  Trany  of  the  records  of  juvenile  courts  are  hold  in  confidence.   Case 
uandlin;;;  ixi  juvenile  courts  is  generally  on  sociological  rather  than  juridical 
bf-seo;  the  correctioii  and  reliabilitatioa  of  parents  and  children  is  sought  by 
usijiij,  training  and  treatment  where  possible  rather  than  punishment. 

i5maj.l  c'laiffis  Courts 

A  Court  of  Civil  Claims  vas  estahilished  in  Hillsborouf|L  County  in  j.9^9 
-vad  smali-l  claims  courts  in  Dade  and  seven  other  counties  prior  to  1951^  when 
fche  legislature  provided  for  the  creation  of  sinrill  claims  courts  in  each  count j^ 
Snail  claims  courts  may  be  activated  by  the  individual  county  beard  of  commission- 
ev's  if  the  need  be  deemed  sufficient.   By  1955  there  were  courts  of  this  type 
in  sixty-three  counties. 

Businessmen  bad  sought  the  creation  of  these  courts  as  an  inexpensive 
means  of  collecting  small  debts.   Small  claims  courts  have  civil  jurisdiction 
in  cases  at  law  in  which  the  demand  or  value  of  the  property  involved  does  not 
exceed  $250,  this  jurisdiction  to  be  concurrent  with  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  courts  established  in  the  county.    Procedure  in  these  courts  is  informal 
'i,nd  relatively  rapid^  x-esulting  in  savings  of  time  and  money  by  all  concerned. 

-^  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts 

The  Constitution^  as  amended  in  19'^-^,  provides  for  tJie  creation  of  five 
justice  districts  with  an  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  to  hold  office 
for  four  years.    However^  the  amendment  recognized  existing  districts  (Duval 
County.  12;  Volusia  County,,  10;  Brovard  County,  _))   though  provision  was  ms,de  for 
any  or  all  districts  to  be  abollsned  by  act  of  the  Legislature;  and  referendum 
oy  the  voters  in  the  counly. 

'riiese  minor  courts  are  given  civil  jurisdiction  of  cases  involving  $100 
or  less,,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  as  determined  in  the  state  statutes.   These 
Jurisdictions  are  concurrent  with  those  of  other  courts  in  the  county  as 
applicable.   Justices  of  the  peace  are  empowered  to  issue  process  for  the 
arrest  of  persons  charged  v/ith  felonies  and  misdemeaxiors,  but  such  arrested 
pex'sons  are  remanded  to  the  proper  courts  for  trial.   As  there  is  no  other 
provision  for  a  coroner  ander  Florida  la.f,  justices  of  the  peace  are  authorized 
to  hold  inquests  of  the  dead.   These  courts  are  not  courts  of  record  and  all 
ippeals  in  criminal  cases  may  be  tried  de  novo.   Justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables^  their  executive  officers,  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district 
wherein  tne  courts  are  located »   With  the  growtii  of  urban  population,  in  many 
counties  these  offices  have  been  abolished.    ?/hile  there  are  provisions  for 
justice  of  the  peace  districts  in  fifty  counties,  the  justices  of  only  seventeen 
counties  filed  financial  reports  vith  the  State  Comptroller  in  195^''   Interest- 
ingly, constables  in  tweaty>-"twa  counties  i'ilfyi.  gimi  lar  reports  vd.th  the  State 
Comrntroller . 
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For   a.  period  of  years  the  courts  of  the  Jutjtice  of  the  peace  ba/e  bee-i 
.oriewhat  in  decline.    In  some  counties  justices  of  the  peace  and  their  con- 
staliies,  operating  on  a  fee  system  of  payment,  used  the  office  for  their  mutuai 
welfare  in  the  operation  of  the  infamous  "speed  traps".    'She   traffic  courts  oT 
iii.ll'3'borou?3h  County.,  presided  over  hy  justices  of  tlie  peace,  have  been  regol^r- 
i'.'.ed  under  state  statutes  so  as  to  "better  perform  their  functions. 


Municipal  Courts 

oluniivipui  courts  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  violation  of  municipul 
...c.iiiances  exist  in  all  of  the  Inhabited  incorporated  pj.aces  of  the  state. 
;:j;;r.'ijipa]  courts  are  cr'^ated  through  the  authority  granted  in  the  city  charters; 
i.nd  virtually  all  of  the  municipalities  exist  under  charters  passed  as  special 
ints  or  the  Legislature.    These  courts  are  regulated  by  state  law  as  the 
enactments  of  the  Legisxaturo  apply  to  cities  and  towns.    Appeals  from 
.nMnicipCvl  courts  are  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  city  is 
'.located. 


Kocapitulation  of  the  Courts  of  Florida 

By  tiie   cou^it  of  t>3   authors  there  were  found  to  be  seventeen  different 
.■ou:-os  in  Florida.   Not  all  cf  these  courts  arc  found  in  any  one  co^anty.   The 
.Supreme  Court;  followed  by  the  three  District  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  sixteen 
o?'rcui.ts  cover  the  entire  state.   There  are  seven  Supreme  Court  justices, 
nine  Edntrict  Courts  of  ,Appeal  judges,  and  numerous  circuit  judges  in  each 
circ'iit,  the  thirteen  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dtide  County  making  it  the 
'argest. 

Having  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  one  way  or  another  v/ith,  and  at  the  same 
.leve.l  ixo,   th-j  circuit  courts  are  eight  criminal  courts  of  record,  the  Civil 
■JlaiKs  Court  of  Millsboi'ough  County,  the  Court  of  Record  of  Escambia  County, 
-■ivll  courts  of  record  in  Dade  and  Duval  Counties,  tne  Civil  and  Criminal  Couri 
')f   Record  in  Pinellas  County,  courts  of  crimes  in  Broward  and  Dade  Coujaties,  ar.d 
■lounty  courts  in  tv/enty-two  counties. 

Tl'.ex-e  are  county  judge's  courts  in  each  county,  juvenile  and  domestic 
:••  el  lit  ions  '.■.curts  in  four  co'Jinties,  juvenile  courts  with  sepax'ate  judges  in  four 
vGunties,  and  juvenile  courts  with  the  County  Judge  presiding  in  the  remaining 
'■ounties. 

JuBoices  of  y-ie  peace  are  fiuthori/.ed  in  fifty  counties  and  in  Hillsborough 
Icunty  they  x-'i'eside  over  t'le  T'raffic  Couirts.    Small  clairas  courts  have  been 
-roated  in  virtuallj'  aiJ.  tne   counties,  and.  there  is  a  municipal  court  in  each  of 
the  lu^re  than  tiiree  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  the  state. 
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Administration  of  Justice 

'Ibe  judicial  article  of  the  present  Constitution  has  been  described  as 
"organized  confusion. "  'Eie  reader  may  well  wonder  if  "utter  confusion"  might 
not  be  a  better  description  after  reviewing  the  county-by-county  court  structure 
and  the  seventeen  kinds  of  courts  which  may  be  authorized  in  the  judicial  system. 


Judicial  Reform 

The  need  for  modernization  of  the  Florida  court  system  is  of  long  standing; 
in  19^9  "fctie  Florida  Bar  Association  adopted  a  motion  calling  for  a  complete 
revision  of  the  judicial  article  of  the  Constitution.  bfe.ny  lawyers  recognized 
the  confused  county-by-county  court  organization  and  were  hesitant  to  assist  in 
litigation  outside  a  county  of  their  residence  before  securing  further  counsel 
from  an  attorney  of  the  county  in  question.  Obviously,  this  practice  fostered 
delay  in  the  search  for  justice  and  additional  expense,  sometimes  prohibitive, 
to  the  client  of  the  lawyer  first  retained. 

Our  state  system  was  adequate  when  the  present  Constitution  was  ratified 
in  1886;  the  state's  population  numbered  338;OCK)>  there  were  but  39  counties 
(EadB  County  had  a  population  of  333i ),  and  the  annual  case  load  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  but  83:  With  a  present  population  of  almost  i+,  000, 000  (700,000  in 
Dade  County)  in  67  counties,  there  are  almost  7,000  lawyers  in  the  state  and 
the  Supreme  Court  case  load  has  been  over  1,200  cases  annually.  With  the 
passage  of  the  years  and  the  increased  growth  of  the  state,  additional  courts 
have  been  ci^ated  haphazardly,  county  by  county,  to  meet  the  immediate  need. 
The  Florida  court  system's  expansion  is  reminiscent  of  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  who,  when  asked  who  made  her,  replied:  "I  'spect  I  growed.  Don't  think 
nobody  never  made  me."  With  the  increased  growth  of  the  state,  mounting 
evidence  has  pointed  to  the  further  inadequacies  of  the  state's  judicial  branch. 
The  horsedrawn  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top  was  a  fine  vehicle  for  grandfather 
in  1887,  but  it  is  ill-adapted  to  the  jet-propelled  or   atomic -powered  vehicle 
of  the  modern  age. 


The  Judicial  Council 

In  1953  recognition  of  the  need  for  judicial  reform  came  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Judicial  Council,  by  the  Legislature,  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
the  system,  so  that  sound  and  orderly  changes  could  be  proposed  and  voted  upon 
by  the  electorate.   The  Council,  including  more  laymen  than  judges  and  lawyers, 
was  requested  to  study  the  court  system,  compile  judicial  statistics,  engage  in 
judicial  research,  and  recommend  improvements.  The  new  agency  reported  that 
the  administration  of  justice  could  be  criticized  primarily  because  of  the 
expense  and  delay  in  the  trial  of  cases  and  in  the  settlement  of  appeals.   The 
case  load  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  was  found  to  be  more  than  three  times  the 
average  number  h^ard  by  similar  courts  in  the  other  states.  The  litigant 
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■j^jpeuling  Ids  naLse  froa  t^ie.   ^ower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  faced  v/itii'a 
time  ?.i,,-5  ox'  oue  year  between  the  docketinfc  and  the  bearing  of  his  case,  a 
situation  similar  to  that  which  ti^ve  rise  to  Gladstone's  statement  that  "justice- 
delayed  is  justice  denied''. 

From  1953  to  1955  the  studj--  of  the  Council  was  concentrated  on  the  estahlisl' 
ment  of  appellate  courts  to  relieve  the  "burden  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  course  of  justice.    The  Council  sponsored  the  amendment  creating 
tjje  three  District  Courts  of  Appeal;,  although  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
ane:T-]ment  reincorporated  the  e::isting  provisions  for  the  circuit  courts  and  otlicir 
irfej'iorc  courts.    This  was  not  a  re -endorsement  of  those  provisions^  but  was 
d'ns  in  order  to  keep  Article  V  intact.    The  Judicial  Council  is  continuing 
its  Btudy  of  the  trial  court  system  and  allied  matters. 

The  remaining  new  material  in  the  revised  Article  V,  ratified  at  the  195*^"' 
ele-ition,  granted  the  necessary  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  regulate  the 
af.iuir,-i.3tTa,-'"ion  of  all  courts.   Th3  designation  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  chief 
a.-'.-i/iuistrdliv-j  officer  relieved  the  Governor  and  other  officials  of  the  duty  of 
a;;r-lr_;-t'uic;r.t  of  judges  to  overloaded  circuits  and  moved  toward  an  integrated  bar 
?.iid  legal  profession.   The  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  covering 
the  admic.sion  and  discipline  of  attorneys  followed  the  same  line  of  reasoning. 


Other  Features 

The  removal  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  las.y  be  secured  only 
cy  impeachment  or  defeat  at  the  polls.   The  House  of  RepreaentPtives  ban  the 
power  of  impeachment  and  makes  the  charges  against  the  judge.   The  Senate  tries 
ccses  of  impeachiaent;  a  conviction  req.uires  the  "concurrence  of  tv/o-tnirds  of 
tiie  Senate  present".    All  other  judges  may  be  suspended  by  the  Governor  and 
removed  by  the  Senate j  or  they  may  be  defeated  for  re-election. 

'Ihere  are  retirement  provisions  for  all  state  and  county  judges.   Supreme 
Court  justices  may  retire  after  tvrenty  years  service  at  the  age  of  65  with  full 
cay.   Circuit  judges  may  participate  in  a  contributory  retirement  system,  and 
all  other  judges  may  participate  in  the  state  and  county  officers'  retirement 
'sj'Stem.    Retired  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  circuit  courts  may  be 
,.ecal3ed  to  the  bench,  with  their  consent,  for  temporary  service. 


Court  Procedure 
Hivll  Procedure: 

Civil  proceedings  stem  from  disputes  between  persons  over  contracts,  daiEagea, 
■  iid  other  causes  for  action  or  redress  of  grievances.   Tlae  dispute  is  betxreen 
t.ho  plaintiff,  who  brings  the  suit,,  and  the  defendant,  a(_;ainBt. whom  the  suit  is 
brought.   The  litigation  generally  follows  theise  uJa.1or  steps: 
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1.  Acrions'  are  commenced  by  the  fxling  of  a  complaint,  by  the  plaintiff, 
x^ich  states  the  facts  upon  which  the  claim  against  the  defendant  is  based. 

2.  The  court  issues  a  sunmons  for  the  defendant,  delivered  by  the  sberif: 
(or  deputy  sheriff),  and  allows  him  twenty  days  in  which  to  answer  the  complaint. 

3.  The  judge  determines  whether  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  action. 

M-.  The  trial  is  held  before  judge  and  jury,  or  without  a  jury  if  the 
parties  waive  jury  trial.  Trial  juries  for  civil  actions  have  six  members, 
except  in  condemnation  suits,  where  juries  have  twelve  members. 

5.  The  lawyers  for  plaintiff  and  defendant  open,  call  witnesses,  cross- 
examine;  and  close. 

6.  The  judge  instructs  the  jury  as  to  the  law.  If  the  case  is  tried 
without  a  jury,  the  judge  taikes  the  case  under  consideration. 

7.  Judgment  is  made  by  the  court.  A  unanimous  vote  is  required  for  a 
jiiry  verdict  in  a  civil  case. 

8.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  higher  courx  on  the  basis  of  errors  of  law  or 
insufficient  evidence. 


Criminal  Procedure : 

Criminal  cases  involve  acts  against  persons  and  property,  but  are  tried 
as  acts  against  the  State.  The  accused  person  is  charged  by  state's  or  prose- 
cuting attorneys  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Florida.  The  litigation  of  the 
criminal  process  generally  follows  these  major  steps: 

1.  An  arrest  is  made  by  an  officer,  with  or  without  a  warrant.  On  some 
occasions,  particularly  in  traffic  law  infractions,  a  summons  to  appear  before 
a  magistrate  is  given  the  accused. 

2.  The  accused  is  given  a  preliminary  hearing  before  a  magistrate  or 
judge;  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  or  the  presumption  of  guilt  great  enought, 
he  is  either  held  in  jail  or  released  on  bond. 

3-  An  indictment  is  issued  by  a  grand  jury  or  a  sworn  information  is  filed 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Each  county  must  empanel  at  least  one  grand  jury 
a  year.  A  grand  jury  consists  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  members,  selected  from 
the  list  of  male  electors  and  such  female  electors  as  have  been  registered  for 
jury  duty  by  the  county  commissioners.  Twelve  members  of  the  grand  jury  must 
agree  before  an  indictment  can  be  found.  An  information  is  a  sworn  statement 
presented  by  the  attorney  for  the  government  concerned. 

h.     At  ajrraigr^trtetih  before  trial  the  accused  pleads  "guilty",  "not  guilty",. 
UT-    'nol-o  con+.endere"  .   If  t)r>c  orf>ci3serl  uleed"  ^Milty,  lie  TnajV  'hr?.  flentoiT^/^ii  then 
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and  there;  if  iie  jleads  not  guilty,  ti-ial  is  granted.  Unless  die  ^ 

accused  waives  trial  by  jury,  a  petit  jury  of  six  is  summoned,  e^vcept 

in  cases  involving  capital  punishiaent,  \fas.n   a  jury  of  twelve  is  suEmoned. 

5-  The  prosecutor  for  the  state  and  the  attorney  for  the  accused 
open,  examine  witnesses,  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  close. 

6.  The  judge  instructs  the  jury  as  to  the  law. 

7.  The  jury  retires  to  the  jury  room,  deliberates  the  evidence, 
reaches  a  verdict,  returns  to  the  court  room,  and  announces  the  verdict. 

8.  If  the  jury  returns  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  judge  sentences  the 
convicted  person. 

9.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  a  higher  court  on  the  basis  of  error  of 
law  or  mishandling  of  law  or  evidence . 


Further  reading; 


Judicial  Council  of  i-'lorida:  Annual  Reports.  195^*-  to  date.  Tallahassee. 

The  Florida  Bar  Journal.  1926  to  date.   (Published  monthly  except  August 
and  Sepcember. )  Tallaliassee . 
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(?iIA.t-TER  IX 


-.  .  FIIU'-TCE  and  PEESOKML 

Ae  t.,.e  various  levels.;  '..f  Floridd.  guvei-nratrnt  have  beea  caJ.led  upon  to  proviiii. 
an  ^Iricreaeing  number  of  func^icius  and  services,  the  problem  of  finance  iias  'beiome 
H.n  ever  greater  onr^.   Rapid  povxiiation  growth  has  brought  about  the  need  for 
f;xpa,rLSion  of  existing  sei-vices  and  for  addition  of  new  services.   As  a  result^ 
jrioi'idti ' G  budget  has  skyrocketed  in  size  over  the  past  fifteen  years.   From  a 
relatively  modest  $15^  million  in  19te,  total  state  and  ioaal  revenue  increased 
to  iijlk  lailliou  per  year  by  193^ «   Yet  few  government  officials  would  argue  ttat 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  carry  out  all  the  functions  and  programs  deslreg , 

Basic  to  any  considei-ation  of  Florida's  fiscal  structure  is  a  review  of 
population  and  economic  trends.  As  is  evidenced  from  so  many  sources j  Florida 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1930  Florida  rai^ked  thirty-first  among  tJ.'§ 
states  in  population,  but  by  1950  its  population  had  raised  it  to  nineteenth  in 
raiik.  There  is  no  indication  at  present  that  this  population  boom  will  sub- 
side j  in  fact,  it  may  well  Increase  in  tempo.  Current  population  pressures  .;avt 
already  strewed  the  seams  of  the  fiscal  structure,  v/ith  no  indication  of  re.'apite. 

I'he  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  broadening  of  Florida's  economy.  Sariier 
eaoncmic  life  centex-ed  around  the  "bi^;  two"  of  citrub  and  tourism.   While  these 
remain  the  foundation  atones  tpday,  a{jriaultural  industrij-v ,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle  and  winter  ve.j;etable6,  have  assumed  rolas  of  major  import- 
ance.   However,  further  to  broaden  tiae  economic  baee  Florida  has  embarked  on  an 
extensive  campaign  to  attract  manufacturing  indudstries  and  has  met  with  consider- 
able success.   Although  poor  in  uiineral  resources,  Florida  is  rich  in  "climate'  , 
and  the  attractiveness  of  Florida  living;  has  lured  many  new  industries  to  the 
state.   ether  elements,  such  as  an   ever-growizig  labor  supply,  have  also  proven 
attractive  to  industry. 

As  a  result  of  interaction  between  its  growing  popuJ.ation  and  its  broadened 
econoriiic  base,  Fioride.  has  become  a  prosperous  state.     This  prosperity  is 
capable  of  producing  a  high  quality  and  quantity  of  needed  government  s^ervic^jG. 
V/bile  vast  improvement  has  been  made  along  these  lines,  still  higher  standarda 
are  possible.    Considerable  regressive  effects  are  felt  frorii  present  fiscal 
practices  which  are  not  in  keepin,^;  with  generally  accepted  procedures  of  sound 
finan>?ial  administration. 

Any  d4.scai6sion  of  finaiicia.i.  a,djniaistration  muse  t^ke  four  basic  questions 
into  consideration.   These  arc:  {}.)   how  is  the  burden  of  cost  for  governifleat 
servicas  to  I*©  distMbuted  among  the  people;   (2)  how  is  the  money  to  be  collectec' ' 
(3)  i>ov?  is  the   money  to  be  apportioned  among  the  many  and  varied  fiaictions  of 
'government;;  and  (k)   what  r^ontrois  are  present  to  assure  that  the  money  will  be 
wisely  and  "proiyerly  spejit.   As  will  be  seen  at  a  future  point,  the  answers  to  the 
above  questions  providi^  by  Fj.orida  /X'ac-tice  leave  ijtuci'i  to  be  desired.   It  is 
.generally  agreed  tlaat  Florida's  fiscal  stru.cture,  like  her  adminiiJtrative 
structure,,  j.e  in  nefefl  <yf   reor^^e-niaution. 


,^u- 
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Taxes  are  levied  for  twu  general  purposes.   In  the  I'irst  inst&ACe,  i  \ax 
uay  be  levied  solely  for  revenue,  to  provide  money  for  carrying  on  necessary 
goverrunental  activities,  -he  Florida  sales  tax  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
revenue -producing  tajf.  In  the  second  instance,  a  tax  may  be  levied  for  regulation 
■rith   revenue  as  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Taxes  of  this  type  are  used  to 
jontrol  certain  activities  which  society  feels  undesirable,  but  does  not  desire 
to  stamp  out  completely.  An  example  of  a  tax  which  is  in  part  regulatory  is  the 
excise  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages.  Raising  the  price  of  whiskey  indirectly 
through  the  addition  of  a  tax  will  cause  fewer  persons  to  purchase  whiskey  -  or  3., 
goes  the  general  theory,  as  sometimes  happens,  certain  taxes  are  originally 
conceived  for  purposes  of  regulation,  but  subsequently  they  become  such  fine 
producers  of  revenue  that  they  axe   retained  long  after  the  need  for  regulatiori 
nas  passed. 

Two  decisions  must  be  made  in  every  tax  situation;  (l)  vhat  is  to  be  taxed: 
-iiid  (2)  the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  be  taxed.  -The  decision  as  to  "v:hat"  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit  to  be  taxed,  such  as  a  packsige  of  cigarettes,  or 
Che  unit  itself  may  be  taken  at  its  value  and  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  For  purposes  of  teixing  real  property,  the  unit  to  be  taxed  (a  bouse  or 
lot)  is  taxed  according  to  Its  value  in  money. 

Tax  rates  may  remain  fixed,  regardless  of  the  item  taxed,  or  they  may  vai'-y 
flTitn  the  value  of  the  item.  A  flat  rate  of  two  cents  per  package  may  be  applied 
^0  every  pacKage  of  cigarettes,  and  then  whatever  the  price  of  the  cigarettes,  th^ 
rate  of  taxation  will  remain  constant.  In  the  case  of  tax  on  income,  such  as 
that  levied  by  the  federal  government,  the  tax  rate  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  taxed.  Thus  a  person  with  a  ;..10,000  per  year  incone  is  subject  to  a 
uigher  tajc  rate  (more  tax  per  dollar  of  income)  than  is  the  person  with  a  ^^2,000 
income.  Taxes  of  this  type  are  called  progressive  taxes. 

Where  the  tax  rate  remains  unchanged,  regardless  of  the  selling  price  or 
value  of  the  item  taxed,  the  tax  is  termed  proi)ortional .  By  and  large,  Florida's 
:;ax  structure  is  based  on  proportional  taxes.  The  tax  rate  is  fixed  by  the 
legislature  or  County  Commission  and  remains  unchanged  regardless  of  value 
fluctuations  in  the  base.  Thus,  an  expensive  television  set  is  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  (same  tax  per  dollar  of  cost)  as  a  less  expensive  set,  although  the 
purchaser  of  tlie  more  costly  set  would  pay  a  larger  amount  of  tax. 

Until  recently  it  was  almost  possible  for  a  Florida  citizen  to  avoid  tax- 
::i.ciun  by  the  state  in  any  form.  Of  course,  it  would  have  meant  depriving  oneseli 
jf  many  of  life's  conveniences,  but  it  could  have  been  done.  Recent  raodificetioru? 
.'.r»  the  sales  tax  have  made  this  a  virtual  impossibility. 

'taxation  in  Florida 

Florida's  i-ax  structure  at  the  state  level  is  almost  a  product  of  crisis. 
•  ti«  history  of  -caxation  in  Florida  demonstrates  clearly  that  a  number  of  new  taxey 
.'ere  added  simply  because  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  were  nearly  exhausted.  Tht; 
iaies  tax  12  the  most  recent  example  of  this.  The  19^9  Legislature  had  passes' 
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an  appropriation  Pleasure  whicu  e::csiawLed  estxiaated  irevenae  by  .,^5^^  million,  and, 

as  a  result,  the   Legislature  was  forced  to  convene  later  in  special  session  for 

the  purpose  of  levying  new  taxes.  From  this  special  session  the  sales  tax 

emerged.  | 

Before  the  addition  of  the  sales  tax  it  could  almost  be  said  that  the  | 

Florida  citizen  supported  his  governraent  by  becoming  a  chain  smolier,  by  drinking       i 
and  gambling  hard,  by  driving  fast,  and  by  dying  young.  Then  Florida's  tax  \ 

structure  was  based  upon  e  xcise  ta:ces  on  cigarettes,  liquor,  gambling,  and  |i 

gasoline,  and  on  estate  taxes.  By  these  items  Florida's  citizens  were  able  to         :} 
provide  money  for  the  operation  of  their  government.   It  would  also  help  the  'i 

government  if  the  citizen  died  young,  since  this  would  bring  about  a  decrease  in        n 
appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  Floridians,  of  course,  do 
pay  taxes.  However,  a  large  portion  of  Florida's  taxes  are  paid  by  the  transient 
tourists  who  flock  to  the  state.  In  general,  these  tourists  consume  vast 
amounts  of  gasoline,  cigarettes,  and  liquor,  as  well  as  the  iteuis  reached  by  the 
now  virtually  omnipresent  sales  tax. 

Gasoline  and  Motor  Vehicles  'i 

Florida's  first  tax  on  gasoline  and  motor  fuels  came  in  1921  at  which  time        ^ 
a  rate  of  one  cent  a  gallon  was  levied  to  raise  money  for  improving  public  roads-.       |' 
The  gasoline  tax  is  now  seven  cents  per  gallon,  and  it  is  one  of  Florida's  chief       ' 
sources  of  revenue.  In  1957  the  gasoline  tax  yielded  over  >^99  million.  Total 
state  tax  revenue  for  this  year  (excluding  local  revenue)  was  over  $4l3  million. 
Money  from  the  gasoline  tax  is  earmarlied  for  the  maintenance  and  construction  of 
state  and  county  roads  and  bridges. 

Another  of  Florida's  major  taxes  is  levied  on  motor  vehicles.  This  tax 
applies  to  all  owners  of  motor  vehicles  v;ithin  the  state  and  is  paid  yearly. 
Automobile  license  tags  are  issued  by  the  County  Tax  Collector,  or  directly  by 
the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  upon  payment  of  the  tax.  In  1957  ^^   state 
derived  over  .^41  million  from  this  source. 

As  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  states,  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles  varies  with 
the  type  and  ireight  of  the  automobile.  'Jhile  allocation  of  funds  from  this 
source  has  varied  over  the  years,  motor  vehicle  license  tax  funds  are  now  divided 
between  the  County  Capital  Outlay  and  the  Debt  Service  School  Funds  in  the  State 
Treasury,  and  a  third  portion  goes  into  the  General  Revenue  Fund. 

The  .3 ales  Tax 

In  the  fiscal  year  1956-57,  for  the  first  time,  the  state  saj.es  and  use 
•oax  surpassed  the  gasoline  tax  sis  a  producer  of  revenue .  This  sales  tax  was 
first  passed  by  the  I9U9  Legislature,  and  in  1957  it  yielded  over  ^hhO  fflillion 
in  revenue .  . 

The  original  19^9  measure  was  a  iiuited  tax  of  three  percent  on  all  sales.        1 
However,  there  were  a  number  of  exceptions,  or  non-taxable  iteuis.  These  includ- 
ed food,  clothing  of  a  value  up  to  vl'^^  drugs,  and  other  items.  Certain  other 
exemptions  were  made  for  automobiles  and  farm  machinery.   In  1957  'the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  general  sales  tai:  ui.ll  j.n.  which  clothing  and  airbomobiles  were 
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liiade  subject  to  taxation.   Gtiaer  previously  exempt  items  wcro  albc   to  be 

taxed,  though  at  a  reduced  rate.   As  an  index  of  grcvrtli  and  prosperity  in 

the  state,  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  revenue  received  from  the  sales  tax        ^-■ 

had  risen  froci  $i(-T  million  in  1951  to  the  current  $100  million  in  1957' 

The  Beverage  Tax 

Taxes  are  levied  upon  all  alcoholic  beverages.     The  rate  of  -caxatior. 
varies  with  the  alcoholic  content,  a  higher  rate  beiuc  applied  to  beverages 
of  greater  alcoholic  content.   The  tax  on  beverages  of  more  than  forty-eight 
percent  alcoholic  content  is  paid  by  the  licensed  wholesaler  by  means  of  the 
purchaee  of  tax  staunps.   The  tax  on  bear  and  wine  is  paid  each  month  by  the 
wholesaler  on   the  basis  of  sales  made  the  previous  month  as  determined  l>y  a 
monthly  inventory.   Taxes  on  all  alcoholic  beverages  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  and  are  included  in  the  purchase  price.    License  taxes  are  coll'^cte-:; 
by  the  County  Tkx  Collector  from  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  are  paid  to 
the  State  Beverage  Department.     Receipts  from  beverage  taxes  go  into  the 
General  Revenue  Fund. 


The  Cigarette  Tax 

The  cigarette  tax  was  first  enacted  into  law  in  19^3  ^s  an  emergency 
measure  for  a  two-year  period.     At  that  time  the  rate  was  three  cents  per 
standard  size  package.   At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  the  tax  was  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  state's  revenue  system,  and  the  rate  was  raised  to  four 
cents  per  package.    In  19^9  "the  rate  was  raised  to  five  cents  a  package;  and^ 
as  part  of  a  compromise  on  the  sales  tax  measure  then  under  consideration  by 
the  Legislature,  most  of  the  receipts  from  the  tax  were  earmarked  for  Florida 
municipalities . 

The  rate  of  taxation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  cigarette.   If  the 
cigarette  is  less  than  Ba  inches  lon^  (which  includes  regular  and  king-si^ed 
cigarettes);,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  five  cents  per  package.   If  the  cigarette; 
are  between  35  and  6  inches  long,  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  package  is  applied; 
and  if  the  cigarette  is  longer  than  6  inches,  the  rate  is  twenty  cents  per 
package.   The  tax  is  collected  from  wholesalers  through  the  sale  of  stamps. 
Cigarettes  produced  over  $2'4-  million  in  1957«    In  -951  cigarettes  produced 
only  $16,500,000. 


Racing  Taxes 

In  Florida  racing  is  closely  regulated  through  taxation.   A  state  tax  is 
levied  on  the  pai-i-autuel  pool  and  on  racetrack  admiseions,  and  brack  operatcrt 
are  required  to  hold  licenses.    Racing  taxes  in  1957  produced  over  $25  m;liiii>.; 
in  revenue  for  the  state. 

Of  the  revenue  collected  from  pari-mutuel  taxes,  a  part  is  deposited  in 
the  General  Revenue  Fund,  8,nd  a  part  is  distributed  to  the  counties.  The 
taxes  are  coilected  by  the  track  operator  and  ..f  orwaixled  to  iiie  Sttite  Racine 
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Coratiiission.   Ilae  iicense  fee  is  coi^icted  directly  by  i-epreaentatives  of  'cLo 
CoKEdssion,    Jai  alai  is  also  subject  to  taxation  in  lauch  the  3a.me  manner  .i-r. 
are  the  race  tracxc.'i.    The  st^.te's  first  racing  ta::  vas  enacted  in  1931. 


Svuanai'y  of  Taxation 

'Ihe  foregoing  are  the  "tltS   six"  of  Florida's  tax  structure^  and  they 
produce  well  over  30  percent  of  the  state's  total  revenue.    However,  these 
'3lr.  do  not  exhaust  the  state's  tax  list,  for  in  195'^  licenses  and  fees  made  up 
.(2.3  million  of  revenue.   As  these  are  derived  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  nc 
attenrpt  will  be  made  here  at  a  detailed  breakdown  of  them.   Approximately  $10 
million  are  received  from  a  tax  on  intangible  property,  and  special  taxes  (in- 
cluding the  documentary  stamp  tax  and  the  estate  and  iorjeritance  tax)  contribute 
anotlaer  slO  irdllion. 

Florida's  tax^j^'-stem  is  based  upon  the  "use"  theory,  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
that  taxes  are  apportioned  among  the  population.   In  brief,  if  an  individual 
desires  to  use  a  service,  the  burden  of  taxation  of  that  service  falls  chiefly 
upon  him.   Thus  a  person  who  does  not  own  a  car  does  not  pay  taxes  on  gasoline 
or  the  automobile  license  fee.    A  person  who  does  not  smoke,  gamble,  drive  an 
automobile  or  consimie  alcoholic  beverages  will  virtually  escape  direct  state 
taxation  other  than  the  sales  tax. 

Taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  cigarettes,  gasoline,  and  racing  are  tenned 
"hidden  taxes".   They  are  hidden  in  the  sense  that  they  are  ultimately  paid 
by  the  consumer  and  are  "hidden"  in  th^  purchase  price  of  the  article.    Wheii 
purchasing  a  package  of  cigarettes  the  consumer  automatically  pays  the  price 
asked  without  asking  how  much  of  the  total  purchase  price  is  tax.   Specific 
exceptions  are  the  sales  tax  and  the  motor  vehicle  registration  tax.    Regard- 
ing the  former,  a  flat  three  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  goods 
determines  the  amount  of  the  tax,  except  in  sales  of  less  than  a  dollar.   In 
the  latter  case,  the  tax  is  paid  directly  to  the  County  Tax  Collector,  or  to 
the  state  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner,  and  the  amount  varies  according  to  the 
weight  and  class  of  the  automobile. 


Collection  of  State  Taxes 

Collection  of  taxes  levied  in  Florida  is  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of 
agencies  and  follows  no  logical  administrative  pattern.   In  the  past,  when  the 
Legislature  has  imposed  new  taxes,  it  has  placed  the  responsibility  for  their 
collection  in  some  existing  agency.   As  a  result,  there  are  forty-seven  differ- 
ent agencies  currently  collecting  state  revenue  in  the  form  of  taxes,  licenses 
Dr  fees.   However,  only  four  of  these  agencies  (the  Comptroller,  the  Motor 
i/ehicle  Commission,  the  Beverage  Commission  and  the  Racing  Commission)  are 
responsible  for  collecting  over  ninety  percent  of  the  state's  revenue. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  establish  a  central  tax 
collecting  agency.   The  plan  appears  to  have  considerable  merit,  although 
little  action  has  been  taken  to  impleraent  it.    Consolidation  of  the  tax 
coLLectlnfT  function  under  otje  agency  would  simplify  matters  fnr  the  taxpaj^-ei-  in;' 
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»ouid  eut  dc«m  on  adiiri,ni strati ve  expenses.   Since,  under  the  existing  structvre; 
a  number  cf  tax  collecting  ai^encies  maintain  separate  offices  within  the  same 
city,  consolidation  of  collection  would  result  in  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

Under  present  practice,  the  State  Comptroller  collects  the  sales  tax,  the 
gasoline  tax,  the  utilities  tax,  the  estate  and  inheritance  tax  and  such  others 
as  occupational  licenses.   The  Comptroller's  staff  is  divided  along  division 
lines,  each  division  collecting:;  one  of  the  major  taxes.    Branch  offices  are 
maintained  throughout  the  state  and  used  mostly  for  saJ.es  tax  administration, 
enforcement  of  gasoline  dealer's  license  provisions,  and  collection  of  the  retaij 
stores  license  tax. 

Similar  administrative  patterns  are  followed  by  the  Beverage  Department  in 
its  administration  of  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages.   The  Beverage  Department  is 
also  responsible  for  collecting  the  cigarette  tax.   As  the  work  of  the  Beverage 
Department  in  the  field  of  taxation  is  mostly  with  the  wholesaler,  fewer  field 
offices  are  required. 

All  racing  taxes,  licenses,  and  registration  fees  are  collected  by  the 
Racing  Commission.   Local  collections  are  made  directly  at  the  track.   For 
this  purpose  the  Commission  maintains  a  number  of  inspectors  and  auditors  at  the 
track  to  take  care  of  the  state's  interests.   Tfeixes  are  paid  weekly  during  the 
racing  season,  and  at  the  same  time  the  track  operator  files  a  financial  state- 
ment which  is  checked  by  the  Chief  Auditor  and  compared  with  the  reports  of  the 
auditors  stationed  at  the  tracks. 

License  taxes  on  motor  vehicles  are  collected  by  county  tax  collectors 
under  the  supervision  of  an  agency  of  the  state  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner.  Some 
licenses,  such  as  those  used  by  dealers,  are  issued  directly  by  the  agency. 
Branch  offices  are  maintained  throughout  the  state  for  purposes  of  collecting 
the  tax  and  of  administering  the  motor  vehicle  lavjs. 


Apportionment  of  State  Monies 

It  is  a  common  misconception  that  all  public  money  spent  an  Florida  must  be 
periodically  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature.   In  actuality,  approximately 
forty-six  percent  of  Florida's  expenditures  are  made  from  earmarked  funds  and 
^re  not  subject  to  periodic  legislative  control.   The  gasoline  tax,  for  example^ 
is  earmarked  to  the  State  Koad  Department,  Boards  of  County  Commissioners,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Administration.   Revenue  derived  from  this  tax  source  may  be 
apent  only  by  the  three  aforementioned  agencies  on  highways,  roads,  and,  bridges 
throughout  the  state. 

Generally  held  ideas  of  sound  fiscal  practice  condemn  t]ie  practice  of  ear- 
-Tiarking  funds  in  this  manner.     Besides  placing  many  agencies  outside  of 
formal  budgetary  controls,  t;ie  system  frequently  leads  to  an  unbalanced  budget 
with  the  subsequent  addition  of  new  taxes.    It  is  quite  possible  th^t  one 
agency  will  have  more  money  than  it  needs,  that  revenue  derived  from  an  earmarlied 
source  will  produce  a  surplus  of  funds  for  tJiat  particular  agency,  when  other 
^.gencies  are  forced  to  curtail  activities  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  forced  to  as  .- 
Cor  he\r  taxes,    EarmarKed.  funds  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  agency  to  whj.jr 


they  ai'e  earffiarktd.   Hence ^  t.-je  student  of  governneiit  m&y  be  iDewildcred  wi.en 
the  Budget  Commission  reports  an  insufficiency  of  state  income  and  declarea 
bhat  more  taxes  must  "be  levied,  wiien  some  of  the  specia].  funds  actually  have 
large  surpluses. 

i'iiny  funds  are  eannarKed  hy  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  tbie 
fact  makes  change  difficult.   The  rationale  for  this  practice  usually  stems  frora 
a  desire  to  "remove  a  given  function  from  politics".   As  a  result,  an  agency 
may  be  guaranteed  revenue  by  the  Constitution  almost  in  perpetuity  and  so  be 
freed  from  control  by  the  Legislature.   Yet  once  such  a  ta:c  is  frozen  in  this 
way  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  difficult  to  change;  and  the  agency  could  con- 
tinue to  receive  state  tax  funds  long  after  its  once-needed  function  no  longer 
existed.    Earmarking  revenue  almost  assumes  omnipotence  and  seems  to  be 
predicated  on  the  ability  to  foresee  all  possible  problems  and  changes  in  a, 
complex  society.   Since  it  is  highly  questionable  that  any  one  man,  or  group 
of  men,  possesses  this  ability,  the  practice  of  writing  state  revenue  and  expend- 
iture patterns  in  the  State  Constitution  is  open  to  question.   In  this  vein 
the  Governor's  Citizen  Committee  on  Fiscal  practices  reported  in  1955  that: 

"The  programs  of  all  departments,  institutions,  and  agencies  of  the 
state  should  be  considered  in  making  final  allocation  of  funds. 
There  should  be  no  'sacred  cows'  in  state  government.   Wo  arm  of  the 
state  should  be  free  from  the  over-all  power  and  authority  of  the  state 
to  plan,  prepare,  and  administer  its  budgets  within  its  needs  and  its 
financial  competency.   The  programs  of  such  state  agencies  as  the 
Read  Department,  the  Game  and  Fresh  Vfeter  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  made  fully  subject  to  the  budget - 
making  authority. " 

Florida  currently  has  five  funds  in  which  all  state  revenues  are  deposited. 
These  are:  (l)  the  General  Revenue  Fund;  (2)  the  Agencies  Fund;  (3)  the  General 
Inspection  Fund;  {k)   the  Road  Fund;  and  (5)  the  Trust  Fund.    Considerable 
bookkeeping  problems  arise  from  the  use  of  five  funds,  and  these  problems  are 
further  complicated  by  the  pi-^ctice  of  earmarking.   Most  earmarked  funds  are 
no'.7  deposited  in  the  General  Revenue  Fund.  Taxes  which  go  to  the  General 
Revenue  Fund  and  are  subject  to  budget  supervision  and  control  are  the  sales 
tax,  tlie  estate  and  inheritance  tax,  the  utility  tax,  the  beverage  tax,  and 
other  lesser  ones. 


Budgeting 

Budgeting  is  the  method  for  apportioning  revenue  among  the  various  functicna 
of  government.   As  a  working  plan  for  sound  and  coordinated  development  of 
governmental  services,  the  budget  is  indispensable.    With  advance  revenue 
estimates,  a  budget  agency  should  be  able  to  develop  plans  for  the  future  scope 
of  governmental  activity. 

Florida  does  net  utilize  the  "executive  budget"  as  it  is  practiced  in  some 
str-tes  and  by  the  federal  government.   Final  decision  in  budget  prepax-ation 
rests  with  the  Budget  Commission,  an  ex-officio  board  consisting  of  the  Governor 
•^nd  nis  febinet.    The  Govemcr  sejrvejs  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  but  he 


has  onj.y  .';ne  vote.   The  Commission  icaintains  a  staT?f  headea  Ijy  a  Euag'jt  Director, 
an  offj.cer  v/ho  If  appointed  by  the  Governor.    lii. practice,  the  Commiosion 
exercises  but  little  control  over  .'igeucles  supported  by  earmarked  funds.         ( 

Frocodure  dictates  that  the.   Budget  Director  malce  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
cacL  a,jency  according  to  the  number  and  type  of  functions  performed  by  thac 
ageucy.    Data  for  tMs  study  is  prepared  by  each  agency  and  submitted  to  the 
Directoi';  along  with  itemized  financial  statements  shoving  agency  activity. 
This  ia?.terial  is  then  prepared  for  examination  by  the  Budget  Commission.   To 
supplement  the  activities  of  the  Director,  the  State  Comptroller  is  required  to 
furnish  financial  data  on  the  operation  of  state  activities  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  the  balance  of  appropriations  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  agency,  a 
statement  of  monthly  expenditures  and  revenues  from  all  appropriation  accountB, 
and  such  other  data  as  the  Comciission  may  request. 

The  Commission  nolds  public  hearings  on  budget  requests  and  the  heads  of 
agencies  (or  representatives  designated  by  the  head)  attend  these  sessions.   It 
has  recently  become  practice  for  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  appropriations 
coJ'TBiittees  to  attend  these  hearings,  a  procedure  which  helps  budgetary  consider- 
ation by  the  Legislature.    Folloving  hearings  by  the  Commission,  the  proposed 
budi^eb  is  printed  and  nailed  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature.   ly^iling  must 
take  place  on  or  before  I-'arch  1st,  well  over  -.i  month  before  the  Legislature 
convenes.   Explanatory  data  is  usually  added,  to  the  printed  budget,  for  benefit 
of  clarification. 

A  nuiuber  of  weaknesses  are  inherent  in  the  commission  type  budget.   First 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  Cabinet  members,  who  are  also  department  heads, 
collectively  review  their  own  departmental  budget  requests.   In  operation  the 
system  h^s  led  to  an  unwillingness  by  Cabinet  officers  to  question  some  requests 
and  much  of  the  value  of  the  revisw  process  has  been  lost.   Secondly,  Cabinet 
officers  are  primarily  agency  heads  and  cannot  devote  the  full  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  the  sound  preparation  and  review  of  a  budget.   Because  of  tliis 
situation,  additional  benefits  normally  acci'uing  from  budgetary  review  are  also 
lost.   It  is  generally  felt  tliat  budget  making  should  be  a  ilill  time  operation. 
Although  there  have  been  nuiaerous  proposals  to  create  a  budget  agency  imder  the 
Governor;  no  action  lias  been  taken  along  these  lines. 


Controls 

Before  money  can  actually  be  released  from  the  Trei-vsury  for  expenditure,  the 
Coiiii)trolier  must  pre-audit  each  account.   Essentially,  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
nudi.t  is  to  make  certain  that  departmental  expenditures  a,re  in  accordance  with 
the  budget  as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  proposed  expenditure  does 
not  e-cceed  the  amount  appropriated,  for  that  purpose. 

A  second  auditing  comes  after  the  money  has  been  spent  and  is  designed  to 
provide  a  check  upon  state  agencies  to  see  that  all  financial  transactions  are 
in  acGordy,nce  with  law,  and  that  all  monies  are  accounted  for.   This  functiou 
is  performed  by  the  State  Auditing  Department,  a  semi -independent  agency  attnched 
to  the  executive  branch.  ■ 
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i1.Lti.ough  tlae  --.oiitroi  system   is  basically  sounds  a  number  of  impi-ovemeuts 
uave  1)6611  recoKiinended  in  the  poGt-audit.   Seme  people  have  felt  that  a  greater 
degree  cf  control  would  be  possible  if  closer  liaison  were  taaiiitained  with  the 
legi£;lative  branch.    Additional  recoaimendations  include  lengthening  the 
Auditor's  term  of  office  and  his  authority  to  prescribe  standard  accounting 
systems  for  all  state  agencies  and  county  offices.   At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  racthods  by  vhich  accounts  are  kept. 


County  Finance 

Trie   in8,.jor  sources  of  county  governmental  income  are  taxes  on  property  and 
grants  from  the  state  and  federal  governments.   As  previously  mentioned;  a 
portion  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  distributed  among  the  counties  for  maintenance 
and  repair  of  county  roads  and  bridges ;  for  the  retirement  of  county  road  bonds, 
and  over  -$100  million  are  provided  for  schools.    Other  taxes  ths,t  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  are  racing  taxes  and  the  intangible  tax.   Federal 
aid  is  concentrated  chiefly  upon  social  welfare  activities  though  federal  raoney 
is  also  allocated  to  highways,  health,  and  forest  protection. 

Property  taxes  are  the  chief  source  of  county  revenue.   All  property  is 
theoretically  assessed  at  market  value,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  set  by  the 
Soard  of  County  Commissioners.   However,  great  disparity  in  assessment 
iiractices  exists  among  the  counties  of  the  state  and  sometimes  even  within  a 
single  county.   There  is  an  equally  great  variation  in  the  tax  rate  levied  by 
the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners.   As  each  county  elects  itB  o^m  tax  assessor 
there  is  little  supervision  at  the  state  level. 


Bonded  Inaebtedness 

A   county  may  borrow  money  by  selling  bonds  that  are  to  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  years  from  the  annual  tax  revenues  of  the  county.   A  proposal  to 
issue  bonds  is  initiated  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  then  Eiust  be 
approved  at  a  freeholders'  (property  holders')  election.   In  order  for  the 
proposed  bond  issue  to  pass,  a  majority  of  the  registered  freeholders  within 
the  county  must  participate  in  the  election. 

Bonds  are  usually  voted  for  items  classed  as  capital  outlay,  such  as 
scnools,  a  court  house,  a  new  county  hospital,  cr  local  roads.   Generally,  bonds 
are  soj.d  to  create  permanent  structures  or  to  make  large  scale  additions  or 
renovations  to  existing  structures.    In  this  manner,  counties  are  able  to 
extend  their  resources  over  a  period  of  years  by  meeting  present  needs  with 
anticipated  tax  collections  over  the  years. 


ivJuTiicipal  Finance 

Iiijnicipalitierj  in  Florida  can  obtain  revenue  from  a  wider  range  oi   sources 
?.ounties.  Tne  property  tur.  Is  Uie  most  important  single  source,  althougl 
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iwostaatlc.^   incuce  ca.y  be  fe.:eiveu  .ro'u  tae  opera 'ci'.ii  o:"  pubil-,:  uti.iities  sue' 
d,s  gaSj  ,/;.,ter,  and  electricity.   CtJier  revenu';iu  obtained  from  the  issuance     ^ 
of  occupational  licences  and  frciii  inspection  fees.   State  assisbancc  to  munici-   L 
palitios  comes  frora  the  cigr.4.'ette  ta::.   The  tax  gained  from  cigar<;ttes  sold 
"..'ithin  municipal  limits  is  returned  to  the  city.  Besidet;  these  sources,  citiet- 
i:^Y  levy  fractional  charges  for  services  performed,  such  as  the  estahlishment 
of  a  hospit.il^  the  collection  of  (-jr.rbr.ge  and  sewage  disposal,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  municipal  aiiport. 


i'iunicipal  Debt 

Cx  Florida's  public  debt,  the  part  ccuti'acted  by  the  state's  municipalitief.: 
is  the  largest.   At  present  tne  total  debt  of  Florida's  municipalities  is  over 
liiklO  million,  and  municipal  debt  is  increasing  each  year:  betv/een  1950  and  191?y 
Kiuuicipal  debt  increased  from  $3'^Q   lUiilion  to  $^89  million.   The  greatest 
por+ion  of  municipal  debt  in  Florida  is  owed  by  the  larger  cities :  over  $3^7 
million  of  the  total  municipal  debt  are  concentrated  iu  eighteen  cities  of  over 
25,000  population.   The  debt  problem  of  municipalities  under  2,500  population 
is  of  relative  insignificance  by  comparison.    0\'er  forty  percent  of  municipal 
debt  is  encompassed  in  utility  debt.   In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  total 
utility  debt  is  $232  million.   For  the  most  part,  this  debt  is  paid  from 
i^.tilitj'  receipts,  rather  than  from  additional  taxes  on  real  property. 


Tax  Exemptions  and  Frohibitions 

The  Floridii  Constitution  contains  a  wide  variety  of  pro>/-iGions  concerning 
tax  exemptions  and  specifically  prohibils  certain  types  of  taxation.    For 
example,  the  state  is  prohibited  from  levying  ad  vaiorem  taxes  on  real  property. 
Likewise  prohibited  to  the  state  by  the  Constitution  is  the  income  tax.   Furth- 
ermore, the  state  has  no  power  to  issue  bonds  other  than  for  purposes  of  re- 
pelling invasion  or  suppressing  insurrection.   Section  13  of  Article  y  of  the 
Florida  Constitution  specifies  th^^.t  motor  vehicles  be  subject  only  to  a  single 
property  tax  (the  li-^.ense  tag). 

Although  the  provision  is  no  longer  in  force,  the  Constitution  once  pro- 
vided that  between  the  years  1929  and  19^  industrial  plants  of  certain  specific 
types  were  co  be  exempt  from  a].l  taxation.   Tliis  prerogative  was  also  extended 
between  the  years  1933-19'-i-3  to  motion  picture  companies  (Article  IX,  Section  3.^; 
locating  in  the  state.    Property  used  for  municipal-,  education,  literary, 
scientific,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes  is  exempt  from  taxes. 

The  hom.estead  exemption  provision  of  the  Florida  Constitution  effects  more 
taxpayers  directly  than  any  other  form  of  tax  exemption.   Under  this  Article 
an  exemption  from  taxation  aiaounting  to  $5.  0*00  of  aaseesed  value  is  granted  to 
feach  property  ovrner,  provided  that  he  lives  on  the  property.   Limitations  e:-tend 
to  iCO  acres  of  land  in  rural  areas  and  one-half  an  acre  witkin  the  limits  of  an 
in,'jorporated  cit^  or  town.   If  -che  T!roperty  is  assessed  for  more  than  $^,000, 
the  owner  pays  tax  on3y  on  the  amount  above  the  $5,000  figure.   If  the  assess- 
m'-iut  iE  below  ^^,000,  the  owner  is  exempt  from  taxes  on  his  property. 
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As  wiix  'be  recalled,  ail  taxet;  on  real  property  are  levied  at  the  local 
level.   The  County  Tax  Assessor  is  responsible  for  detei-mining  the  value  of  the 
property.   v/hen  he  has  determined  the  value,  it  is  up  to  the  Board  of  County 
Ccaiids  si  oners  to  set  the  rate  (in  mills)  at  which  the  pz'opertj'-  will  be  taxed. 
The  rate  is  then  multiplied  by  the  assessed  value  of  u  piece  of  property  (tha^ 
part  over  $5; 000  if  the  property  ccmes  under  homestead  exemption  provisions)  to 
determine  the  amount  of  annual  tax  that  must  be  paid  by  the  owner. 

There  is  a  v/ide  variation  of  assessment  procedures  used  in  the  counties. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  elected  Tax  Assessor  to  underestimate 
the  market  value  of  property.   There  have  been  instances  of  a  residence  sellin,;; 
fox-  $15; 000  V7ith  an  assessed  value  not  exceeding  $5^000.    Furthermore,,  in  the 
event  that  a  property  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  the  assessment  levied  by  the 
Tax  Assessor,  he  may  r.ppeal  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  for  tax  re- 
duction.   By  these  methods;  some  persons  in  Florida  may  escape  real  property 
taxes,  thereby  producing  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden.   Whixc 
it  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  individual  taxpayer,  the  homestead  tax  exemption 
provision  of  the  Constitution  has  created  numerous  problems  in  apportioning  costs 
of  local  government  among  persons  living  in  xhe  area.     The  failure  of  some 
counties  to  place  their  financial  house  in  order  has  had  statev/ide  effects. 
Lack  of  revenue  in  some  areas  has  directly  affected  the  quality  of  the  local 
government  service  and  has  necessitated  state  assistance.    In  education,  for 
example,  because  of  the  lack  of  local  support  and  of  needed  facilities,  Florida 
once  ranked  forty-seventh  among  the  states.   State  assistance  through  the 
rlinimum  Foundation  Plan  has  since  raised  Florida's  rank,  yet  to  finance  this 
plan  the  state  was  forced  to  pass  the  sales  tax.     In  this  manner,  the  state's 
citizens  may  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  unrealistic  approach  to  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  real  property  found  in  some  counties. 

Certain  recojimendations  which  might  alleviate  the  inequities  of  this 
situation  have  met  with  bitter  opposition.   Little  progress  has  been  made. 
Even  such  relatively  innocuous  proposals  as  a  state  advisory  and  research  agency 
to  study  assessment  practices  has  failed  to  gain  support.   Nonetheless,  if  the 
counties  and  municipalities  truly  desire  a  real  home  rule  status,  they  must 
first  prove  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.    The  apparent  lacic 
of  desire  to  revise  assessments  and  tax  rates  indicates  that  many  counties  and 
cities  are  not  ready  for  this  status. 


Personnel 

Personnel  administration  in  Florida  is  currently  undergoing  transition. 
Prior  to  1955  some  progress  had  been  made  in  adopting  a  civil  service,  or  iLcrit, 
system.   Of  the  25,000  state  employees,  only  3,000  enjoyed  any  real  measure  of 
systematic  personnel  administration  under  the  State  Merit  System  Council. 
Employees  in  the  Florida  Forestry  Service,  the  High-vray  i&ti-ol,  and  the  I&role 
Comnission,  were  under  systematic  personnel  practices  for  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing civil  servants.    Conditional  grants-in-aid  by  the  federal  government 
necessitated  the  expansion  of  the  merit  systems  after  1935  'to  agencies  affected 
by  these  grants;   cniy  agencies  connected  with  health  and  welfare  were  so 
affected.    As  late  as  1955  over  eighty  percent  of  the  state's  employees  were 
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'■rorking  under  varying  personnel  practices.   Tnere  ivas  nc  central  agency  for 
recruitment^  exaxoinatirm^  certification,  or  selection,  and  such  basic  personnel 
procedures  as  standard  job  descriptions  were  lacking.   In  19^3^  the  Special 
Joint  EcoQCiay  and  Efficiency  Conmittee  of  tlie  Legislature  found  that  the  state 
hired  over  125  kinds  of  clerks  and  ten  varieties  of  truck  drivers. 

A  large  number  of  state  jobs  were  "political  plums"  reserved  to  the  faith- 
ful.  As  a  result,  in  a  number  of  -vital  areas,  there  was  considerable  turnover 
in  personnel  after  each  election.   However,  considerable  advances  were  icade  'by 
the  1955  Legislature  which  enacted  a  "permissive"  civil  service  bill.   The  new 
legislation  expanded  the  existing  merit  system  which  covered  agencies  receiving 
federal  funds.   A  State  Personnel  Eoard  was  created  to  be  composed  of  the 
aembers  of  the  Cabinet.   A  l^rit  System  Council  was  also  created  under  the 
Personnel  Board  to  administer  the  program. 

Tlie  new  law  provides  that  the  Governor  may  place  agoncies  within  his 
jurisdiction  under  the  Merit  System,  by  executive  order.   Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  used  this  provision,  and  a  number  of  agencies  are  now  under  a  merit 
system.    Other  agencies  may  be  brought  under  the  Merit  System  with  the  consent 
of  their  executive  authority  and  approval  of  the  State  Personnel  Beard.    Also, 
any  agency  may  be  placed  under  the  Merit  System  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
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Comity  Government 

The  statement  most  often  quoted  with  reference  to  the  laore  than  3>000 
counties  in  the  United  States  is  taken  from  the  title  of  a  uook  published  in 
1917:  The   County :  The  "Dark  Continent"  of  American  Politics.    The  usual 
county  government,  from  the  three  counties  in  Delaware  to  the  2'^k   counties  in 
Texas,  is  &   direct  descendant  and  remarkahle  duplicate  of  the  English  system 
3f  counties  established  by  the  year  12C0.    The  first  county  officers  were  the 
King's  officers:  the  reeve  of  the  shire  (sheriff),  charged  with  the  local 
•idminist ration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  coroner,  who 
was  charged  with  the  royal  office  of  watching  the  sheriff.    By  lUOO,  the 
■sjagJ.ish  Crown  had  created  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.   "flaen  the 
heritage  of  English  government  took  root  in  America,  these  three  appointive 
officers  served  as  the  King's  agents  in  the  county  for  the  governors  in  the 
colonies. 

The  continuance  of  the  English  system  of  county,  or  rural,  government  in 
the  independent  states  was  gradually  tempered  by  the  rise  of  elections  for 
office  hoilding.    3y  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Andrew  Jackson  not  only  were 
there  free  elections  of  local  officeholders,  but  state  constitutions  also 
provided  that  any  man  who  could  vote  was  eligible  to  hold  countj''  office  through 
election  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  simple  government  of  the  19th  century  was  composed  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  or  superv^isors,  circuit  judge,  county  judge,  clerk  of  the  court. 
coroner,  the  sheriff  at  the  county  seat,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and 
'';onstables  in  the  rural  areas.     Aside  from  serving  as  an  agent  of  the 
state,  the  county  was  an  organization  created  for  the  maintonance  of  law  and 
order,  the  conservator  of  the  peace. 

The  necessity  and  desirability  of  the  county  level  of  government  was 
s?iOWi  by  its  usage  in  the  territorial  period  of  Florida^  i^nd'its  continuance 
was  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  1836.    iis  agents  of  the  states,  the 
counties  provided  units  or  subdivisions  to  perform  functions  and  purvey  services 
on  a  local  basis.    The  Constitution  stipulated  a  uniform  pattern  of  coimty 
•"iovernment  and  specified  the  same  set  of  officers  for  each  county,  a  system 
that  was  continued  in  the  succeeding  Constitutions  of  1861,  1865,  1866,  and 
1665.   Under  these  Constitutions  the  Legislature  has  been  empowered  to  create, 
alter,  and  abolish  counties,  but  the  framework  of  county  government  has  been 
crystallized  and  there  has  been  even  less  autonomy  at  the  county  level  than  at 
the  city  level  of  government. 


Modern  County  Problems 

County  oT^j^ntzH.t±on  has  be'jorae  am<'izingly  complex :      the  county  officers 
established  by  tiie  Kim/  of  "Englaad  to  jsexve  as  Ms  ^M^ents  have  .grown  in  mimbei 
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.-.nd  e.cimniulatcd  duties.   .dth  tlie  in'rireasing  ccmpiexity  of  cioderii  'jccrioialc 
!:.nd  sccial  'life   and  the  deraand^!  i'cr  services  by  the  citizens^  county  of;Cicis.}.dc.ir.    I 
has  muitiplied  unti.i.  tie   average  voter  cannot  x-ecall  the  title?;  of  the  office- 
holders in  the  noun\,y   'jcurt  .^ouse  to  say  nothinn:  of  Icnowing  the  actual  names 
yl   the  du3.y-elected  x'uhlic  servants  at  this  level  of  governEient. 

■.fiiereas  the  executive  work  of  the  state  government  is  centered  in  a  governor 
and  administrative  officers,  and  the  direction  of  work  of  a  city  sovernment  is 
centered  in  the  office  of  mayor  or  manager,  the  executive -administrative  work 
of  the  county  government  is  usually  divided  hetveen  a  board  of  county  commission - 
^rs  and  a  large  number  of  separately  elected  officials.    Further,  the  electee 
';ouiity  officer  iaust  perforce  serve  two  masters.    Counties  are  subdivisions 
of  the  state  created  by  ant  of  the  legislature  for  the  service  and  convenience 
of  the  residents  in  the  local  areas.   But  county  officers  are  generally  e.^ected 
oy   county  voters.   V/hile  the  legal  responsibility  of  these  officers  is  to  the 
nt-ite  3*overnment,  the  elective  responsibility  is  to  the  local  voters. 

Again,  the  selection  of  county  officials  through  the  ballot  box  would 
seeu  to  guarantee  large  measures  of  democracy  at  the  local ' level  in  that  the 
voter  selects  the  official,  judges  his  performance  in  office,  and  rewards  the 
official  with  re-election  or  refuses  him  the  office  at  the  end  of  the  term 
for  a  poor  record.   TJtifortuntitely,  theory  and  practice  have  of  times  been 
divorced.   Triere  is  an  ever -increasing  nvmber  of  offices  to  bfc  filled  und  tb.: 
voters  aro  faced  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  candidates,  their  abilibies, 
■ioA   their  records  to  be  observed. 

The  voters  are  faced  with  u   dileijma  of  selecting  from  the  field  of  p 

candidates  the  apparent  best  choice  for  the  county  office  for  which  the  usual      ^ 
requirement  is  merely  "qualified  elector",  even  where  the  demands  of  the  office 
require  qualifications  sufficient  to  direct  the  intricate  operations  of  present- 
do,y  pub.l.ic  administration.    One  observer  has  commented  that  "the  larger  the 
•iomber  of  candidates,  the  less  people  will  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to 
examine  each  candidc-ite's  qualifications  thoroughly.    Moreover,  independently 
elected  officials  have  a  way  of  acting  independently,  so  that  there  is  little 
coordination  among  the  various  county  offices.   If  there  is  a  failure  in 
perfonidng  some  function  in  which  several  county  officials  have  taken  part^  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  blame  among  those  officers  for  the 
le.ilure. " 


County  (loverniiient  in  General 

County  government  in  the  United  states  follows  a  prtttern  of  sorts,  but  'S^xe 
details  vary  from  state  to  state.   The  governing  body  is  generally  a  beard  of 
■:omi-aissioaerG  or  judges  or  similar  officers.   Memtersldp  in  this  body  varies 
fra^jn  one  to  seven.   Four-fifths  of  all  coramissicners  are  elected  individuall; 
by  che  voters  of  their  district  of  residence,   Florida  commissioners  are 
'■•lected  from,  districts,  but  by  i:he  voters  of  the  county;  at  large. 
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County  governmeut  is  also  clLutterec^  witl.  a  rauxtipD.iolty  of  specicl  or 
ad  hoc   boards  and  comiuissions.   The  average  American  comity  possesses  eievei' 
boards"  vJ.t]i  diverse  functions  including  supervision  of  arjriculture,  airports, 
assessment 5  drainage,  elections,  finance,  heaj.th.  bighvays^  hospitals,  irrdgt-- 
bicn.,  libraries,  welfare  and  correctional  institutions;  personnel,  planning^ 
recreation,  and  schools.   The  multiplicity  of  these  special  boards  i3  matched 
by  t]'ie  :aethods  by  which  their  members  are  selected.   i-Iethods  of  appointiaeiit 
run  froiu  selection  by  the  Governor  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate  to  appoint- 
uent  by  the  local  courts.    Membership  on  many  boards  is  on  the  basis  of 
expctiou.   In  most  cases  the  county  commissioners  have  little  control  over 
ti-e  special  boards  although  they  often  must  vote  or  raise  funds  to  operate  biie 
boards . 


State  -  County  Relations 

Until  the  very  recent  past  counties  have  served  cainly  as  the  functional 
.;.idef;  of  the  state.   In  many  of  the  counties  of  sparse  population  in  Floride 
this  still  remains  true.   County  activities  encompass  state-related  fujictions 
under  the  judicial  branch,  property  recording,  assessment  and  collectioa  cf 
taxes,  law  enforcement,  and  conduct  of  elections.   In  the  counties  generally, 
but  especially  in  the  raore  populous  counties,  many  new  service-tjrpe  fimctious 
have  been  undertaken:  education;  welfare,  agricultural  development,  v;ater  con- 
servation^  garbage  disposal,  and  parks  and  recreation.   E'rom  these  expanded 
services  counties  have  perforce  £--dded  offices  and  agencies  as  loctil  units  of 
.government  bejroud  their  traditional  position  as  aides  of  the  state.   In  Florida, 
:iB   these  new  services  have  been  added  their  execution  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  separately  elected  officials  provided  for  cov.nty  government  in 
the  state  constitution  or  statutes. 

The  frame  \/ork  of  Florida  county  government  is  based  on  section  2'-\-  cf 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  which  states  ti.:at ;   "The  Legislature  shall 
establish  an  uniform  system  of  county  and  municipal  government,  wiiich  shall  be 
applicable,  except  in  cases  where  local  or  special  laws  for  counties  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Legislature  that  may  be  inconsistent  therewith."    This  framevrark 
is  further  crystallized  in  Article  VIII  whlch^  in  Sections  5  and  6,  stipulates  that 
there  shall  be  a  board  of  five  commissioners  and  eight  other  officers  in  every 
county.   Hence,  any  variances  from  this  pattern  of  county  governiueniv  must  be 
by  constitutional  amendment.   Thus,  of  the  tv;enty-two  sections  of  Article  VIII 
(Counties  and  Cities),  seventeen  sections  have  been  added  by  amendment  since 
19'!-^,  and  fourteen  of  these  have  been  added  since  l^te! 

The  implementation  of  county  government  by  the  legislature  has  been 
'■■hrough  the  media  of  general  and  special  laws.    General  laws  setting  forth 
the   powers  and  duties  of  county  commissioners,  for  ermmple,  were  originally 
passed  in  1872  and  have  been  slightly  amended  only  twice ^  in  l8'77  and  I'^l!;*' 
Purther,  hundreds  of  special  and  population  acts  have  accumulated  since  1919  ~nd 
nq,ve  created  a  situation  so  confusing  no  one  person  )cnov7s  v/hat  the  law  is  in 
.'mother  county  or  \fhat  the  law  is  as  the  law  applies  to  his  o-^m  county.   Revisi-.-.li 
.and  consolidut3.on  of  county  general  laws  would  involve  ten  or  twelve  cimpters 
of  Florida,  statutes. 
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boards  cannot  take  actuou  xmti.L,  a  special  tict  is;  passed  "by  tae  Legislature. 
Ili'-i^"  195>  Legislature  passed  1,357  local  and  special  acts  ccmpared  to  359  z^nma^. 
iCtSj  fully  eighty  percent  oi'  all  legislation  enacted  in  that  year  was  ecibodiec- 
In  special  and  local  acts  relating  only  to  local  governiiient . 


Oharactfrlst.ics  of  Fl-rida  Counties 

There  are,-  o,  counties  in  Piorida  of  wid.9ly  varyirg  sizes  and  populations 
•.7iiich  totiether  comprise  the  principal  legal  and  admi.nistrative  subdivisions  of 
the  :5tate.   '/fhile  city  goveriunents  have  been  modernizing  to  meet  the  deiaands 
"n£ide  upon  them^  county  .'^overrjments  are  still  essential.iy  operating  under  plans 
oLax^ed  in  i8i*-5  ,    whicli  ha,ve  been  changed  only  by  minor  additions. 

Florida's  counties  vary  in  land  area  from  'P.kO   square  miles  (Union)  tc 
>;0;?^i-  square  miles  (Lade).    Under  the  1950  cencus  the  counties  varied  in 
population  from.  2,119  (Glades)  to  !t-95,08U  (Dade).    By  1958,  the  population  or 
]>.de  County  will  be  near  1,000,000,  yet  several  counties  ha.ve  retrained  stationary 
or  lost  population  since  19^+0 .   In  1950,  there  were  twenty-one  counties  -Jith  a 
population  cf  less  than  10,000  and  eight  counties  of  raore  than  100,000.    By 
i960,  probably  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  state's  population  will  reside 
in  the  five  largest  counties.   In  some  counties,  like  Dade,  almost  the  entire 
settled  area  of  the  county  is  urbanized.   However,  there  is  one  county  without 
a  single  incorporated  village  or  tOT^m. 

By  way  of  further  contrast,  the  assessed,  valuation  of  property  in  Union 
Couaty  in  195^  was  $1,677; 000,  whereas  the  valuation  of  property  in  Bade  County 
in  the  same  year  was  1152,360,000,000]   In  the  some  period  tax  collections  from 
property  in  I956  amounted  to  $1+6,000  in  Union  County  and  $l-i-8, 133,000  in  Dade 
County.   From  property  taxeo..  Florida  counties  collected  and  spent  $i8!(-, CC0,000 
in  1956.   Wilih  all  their  peculiarities,  counties  in  Florida  remained    impox"t~ 
ant  unite  of  local  goveniraent. 


County  3ervices 

Services  jorovided  by  Florida  counties  raa,y  he  placed  into  four  major 
j^.tegories.   First;  there  are  a  number  of  services  that  are  provided  on  a 
county-wide  bs'.sis:  education,  ^/elfa^e,  recordin^i  of  documents,  vital  statiaticfi, 
election  administration,  and  others.    These  are  under  exclusive  county  juris- 
diction in  most  counties  and  are  for  residents  of  ail  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Second,  nuraerous  services,  such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  are  furnished  in 
some  counties  to  those  residents  in  semi -urban,  but  unincorporated^ areas.  OlieGe 
services  are  provided  by  the  municixJalities  for  the  i^eidenta  of  the  cities. 
Third,  certain  services,  such  as  tax  assessing  and  collection,  health,  and 
reci-eation,  are  furnished  for  all  county  residents,  but  in  some  co^jnties  are  als'.- 
'•/rovided  for  city  residents  in  the  municipal  goveriiment  contracts  for  the 
:3ervj.ce  v/ith  the  countv.     The  fourtii  category  would  include  services  needed 
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■■■'or  rural  areas  jnl'j,   suci.  as.'gricu-.tura_  fi^eucifis  and  forest  fire  cont.rul . 

The  grovth  of  couuti^.'S  -.uid  txae  increase  in  the  cost  of  county  ^ovsmment 
services  can  be  best  illustrated  in  a  comparison  cf  tlue  total  expenditures  in 
i'l.orida  in  19'+7  and  195  ^   In  I'^k-T,   the  total  e::penditures  vere  ^35, 990; 000, 
ana  the  per  capita  expenditure  was  $15.93«    In  1957j  'tiie  expenditures  were 
$12^1-^500; COO  total,  and  :^iU'+.9i  per  capita.   Note  should  he  inade  that  these 
figUi'es  do  not  include  distributions  to  county  schools  from  the  tiinimum  Found- 
ation Fi'ogram  funds,  which  for  1955-5^  school  year  amounted  to  $96,012,521. 


Public  Schools 

'The  ccuntiec;  of  Florida  are  virtually  exclusive  in  the  provision  of  schools 
for  the  young  people  of  Florida.   From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  expend- 
itures of  each  county  are  for  schools.   Until  the  adoption  of  the  state-comity 
program  for  public  education  embodied  in  the  Mntmuin  Foundation  Program  of  19'+7,- 
there  were  over  500  special  school  districts  which  shared  in  school  operation. 
Under  the  19^-7  Act  all  of  the  school  districts  within  each  county  were  combined 
so  tnat  the  one  school  district  left  in  each  county  was  coextensive  with  the 
county.   In  1956,  an  amendnent  added  to  the  Constitution  authorized  the  abolisb- 
Jient  of  the  remaining  district,  on  a  favorable  vote  of  the  electorate,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  few  duties  to  the  county  school  board.   .iO  an  election  in  Fay, 
1957;.  "the  .Dade  County  anhool  ditstrict  was  abolished  by  tlie  voters  in  that  county. 

Public  schools  arc  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  county  school  board  of  five 
raeiaberS;  each  resident  in  a  separate  area  but  elected  hy   the  voters  of  the 
countj-  at  larrje.   Tl'ie  administrator  of  the  schools  and  secretary  to  the  board 
is  the  elected  county  superintendent.   Under  a  1957  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  voters  of  four  eouiities  were  authorized  to  make  this  office  appointive,  to 
be  filled  iDy   the  county  school  board.   In  May,  1957,  "the  voters  of  Dade  County 
decided  to  maxe  the  office  appointive  in  that  county. 

■^'Jliile  the  financing  of  public  schools  has  beccme  more  and  more  of  a  stat^i 
matter,  county  school  boards  and  school  district  boards  may  each  require  a  ten- 
raill  property  tax  for  school  purposes.    VJhere  the  district  is  abolished;  the 
county  beard,  may  req.uire  twenty  mills.   The  district  levy  is  subject  to  popular 
vote.   The  school  district  freeholders  may  also  vote  bonds  for  school  con- 
struction purposes  up  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  district. 

Public  education  has  become  a  state  function  since  the  first  state  aid  to 
schools  was  begun  in  1925 •   j\lthoush  the  immediate  responsibility  for  school 
operation  has  remained  in  the  county-districts,  the  state  through  its  Departme-nt 
of  Education  has  more  and  more  limited  the  authority  of  the  local  officials. 
State  activities  in  public  education  include  appropriations  for  instructional     ' 
salaries,  bus  transports-tion,  free  textbooks  from  state  approved  book  lists, 
assistance  for  capital  or  building  construction,  and  other  expenses.   (Federal 
assistance  in  Florid;:  School  Lunch  Programs  in  1955-5'^  amounted  to  $1,^1^,32?', 
and  in  School  Mlk  Program,  ^329,201.  )    Other  state  activities  include  the 


regu3.ation  oi'"  professional  edUv^ational  credentials  and  certificates,  approval  of 
school  courses  of  study,  approval  of  new  school  "buildings,  and  adoption  of  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  the  goverranent  and  operation  of  public  schools. 
Increasing  state  aid  and  control  of  public  education  is  the  best  example  of  the 
trend  toward  centralization  of  government  in  the  state  capitol  and  the  state 
administrative  offices.  Increasing  state  aid  and  control  are  reflected  in 
decreasing  local  aid  and  control,  the  price  paid  in  the  transfer  of  "the  burden" 
from  the  district  and  the  county  to  the  state. 


General  Government 

Perhaps  the  second  most  important  service  of  the  county  falls  into  the 
category  of  general  governmental  operations.  Without  the  general  government 
services  other  county  services  would  be  handled  less  effectively  or  not  at  all. 
The  county  commissioners  are  the  legislative  and  quasi -executive  directors  of 
most  of  the  county  functions.  The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  is  not  only  the 
clerk  as  his  title  would  imply,  but  also  the  keeper  of  county  records,  recorder, 
auditor,  treasurer,  delinquent  tax  collector,  and  wheel  horse  of  the  county 
courthouse.  The  assessor  assesses  taxes  and  the  tax  collector  collects  taxes. 
Money  is  deposited  under  the  clerk's  authority  and  warrants  for  expenses  are 
counter-signed  by  the  clerk.  Each  county  elects  supervisor  of  registration 
and  many  elect  a  surveyor.  Some  counties  elect  a  county  attorney  who  may  advise 
the  commissioners  on  legal  matters  or  serve  as  prosecutor  or  both.  There  may  ^ 
be  a  civil  service  commission  to  provide  a  system  of  personnel  management  for 
county  employees,  a  planning  or  zoning  commission  for  land  subdivision  and  land 
use  control. 

.Ml  of  these  officials  are  paid  by  salary  or  fee  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Maintenance  and  rent  of  the  Court  House  and  other  administrative  buildings  is  a 
necessary  expense  of  county  government.  Likewise,  the  expense  of  elections  and 
registrations  as  well  as  legal  advertising  and  the  expense  of  handling  tax 
delinquent  lands . 


Services  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Other  Protections 

Prior  to  growth  of  cities  and  municipal  police  agencies  count-"-  officials 
were  the  '^'^o]£  local  law  enforcement  officers.  The  work  of  judge-  ,   -osecutors, 
and  clerks  in  the  law  enforcement  services  has  already  been  discasS'  .  The 
day-to-day  work  of  law  enforcement  in  the  county  is  in  the  hands  of   -^^  sheriff, 
constables,  and  their  deputies.  The  sheriff's  department  answers  calx.,,  vid 
in  many  counties,  patrols  the  non-city  area  of  the  county.  The  sheriff's  a.   ties 
include  the  preservation  of  peace,  investigation  of  public  offenses,  and  arrest 
of  offenders.  Constables  have  virtually  the  same  power  as  the  sheriff,  but 
only  in  the  district  of  their  justice  of  the  peace.  The  sheriff  is  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  county  jail  and  the  safekeeping  and  care  of  prisoners. 
The  sheriff,  as  executive  officer  of  the  courts  in  the  county,  is  assigned  many 
duties  relating  to-  civil  and  r-riTniriAl  pmc^e'-linpu^i,  Rurh  nfs- sei-ving  ixL-uoesses, 
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svuTimoniiif;  jurors;,  >xad   execubing  covrt  orderc. 

Other  protewtivi  yervi  ces  include;  provisions  ruade  at  the  county  leve3  for 
tne  recoi'cliiig  of  docaments  and  vital  statistics  in  tJie  offices  of  the  clerl:  of 
the  cii'cuit  court  and  the  county  judge.   Records  of  land  titles,  transfers,  and 
encumbrances  as  well  as  election  statistics,  and  citizenship  papers,  are  kept 
in  the  clerk's  office.   Records  of  marriages,  other  licenses,  and  wills,  are  in 
tne  county  judge's  office.   Both  offices  protect  and.  preserve  court  records. 


Justice  and  Elections 

Each  county  handles  j,  mass  of  detail  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
tho  conduct  of  elections.   The  counties  supply  clerks,  recorders,  and  attorneys 
for  the  prcGecution  of  cidininal  offenses  and  pursuance  of  civil  actions.   The 
county  attorney  and  pi-osecuting  attorney  (for  criminal  courts  of  record)  are 
ieiected  on  a  county  basis. 

The  county  is  the  basic  unit  in  the  election  of  national,  state,  and  county 
officials,  and  where  necessary,  for  the  officials  of  special  districts.    The 
provision  of  polling  places  and  the  securing  of  election  officials  falls  on  the 
county  commission  and  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  but  the  registration  of 
voters  and  the  maintenance  of  the  registration  books  is  the  duty  of  the  super- 
visor of  registration  elected  in  each  county. 


Highv/ay  Construction  and  i'^iinteiiance 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  up  to  I925  in 
Florida  was  largely  a  city-county  affair.   During  the  Florida  land  boom  of  the 
1920's,  the  state  began  a  road-building  program.   With  the  passage  of  time, 
more  respcnsibility  for  high-i/ays  has  been  assumed  by  the  state.   But  highway 
location,  construction,  and  maintenance  is  still  a  joint  function  of  state  and 
county  governments.   The  county  commissioners  of  Floridxi,  disbursed  over 
$17,000,000  for  highvfay  purposes  in  1956.   Over  i;ri ,'^00,000   of  this  was  spent  for 
supervision  and  labor,  a,nd  almost  $1,000,000  for  righfcG-of-way  for  highways  in 
the  counties.   Although  the  state  constructs  and  maintains  12,000  miles  of 
primary  and  secondary  roads, the  road  systems  of  the  counties  total  over  31,000 
miles. 

vJhile  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  state  roads  and  bridges  is  an 
expense  undeivritten  by  the  Legislature,  the  provision  of  righto-of-vay  for  new, 
relocated,  and  expanded  state  roads  has  been  the  duty  of  the  county  (or  the 
city  in  state  roads  through  cities).  ¥s3.n.y   county  commissions  also  spend  large 
sums  on  the  local  roads  and  bridges  in  the  counties.   Local  roads  have  become 
iacreasingxy  important  in  l;he  unincorporated  urban  areas  of  a  number  of  counties - 
tost  counties  have  consolidated  their  local  roads  under  a  single  system,  al- 
though iu  a  few  rural^  counties -each  conimlasioner  iy  directly  responsible  for  t.'e 


expenditure  oi   road  funds  in  lij.s  own  district.   ThiB  i-j^stera,  nov  graduailuj* 
disappearing;  resulted  in  the  maintenance  nf  multipj.e  -.'oad  crevjs  each  furnislied 
vritb  its  oim  buildings  and  equipment. 


V/elfare  Services 

A  traditional  and  important  sphere  of  county  services  is  collectively 
.wown  as  social -welfare  programs.   In  Floilda  these  auiy  be  divided  into  welfare 
for  the  training  and  care  of  the  handicappedj  infirm  and  aged;  and  special  wel- 
fare projects,  public  support  for  health  and  relief  of  the  indigent.  Vmiy   of 
t^iQse  programs  at  the  county  level  are  closely  intertwined  with  federal  and. 
state  activities  in  these  areas  and  in  many  of  them  the  county  serves  as  the 
unit  of  welfare  administration. 

While  federal-state  social  security  services  generally  provide  assistance 
to  the  aged,  blind,  dependent  children  and  disabled,  the  traditional  obligation 
of  the  county  to  care  for  the  indigent  continueu  important  in  areas  not  under 
the  larger  prosrams.   In  195"^  Florida  counties  disbursed  some  $16,500,000  fcr 
local  vrelfare  activities.   The  administration  of  county  welfare  is  through 
soparatt;  departments  in  the  lar^jer  counties  or  through  the  state  department  in 
others . 

A  number  of  counties  maintain  various  institutions  for  welfare  rocipieuts. 
These  include  county  homes  for  the  aged  poor,  county  hospitals,  parental  homes 
for  children  without  adequate  uoiaes,  detention  or  juvenile  homes  for  the  care 
and  segregation  of  unfortunate  or  delinquent  cases  of  juveniles,  and  county 
farms  and  dairies  iu  conjunction  with  other  institutions. 

Among  the  special  welfare  projects,  the  allowances  made  to  persons  on 
relief  totalled  almost  $3,^00,000  in  1956.   Of  tMs  svm  over  $1,2^0,000  V7as 
e:rpended  by  Dade  County  alone.   Tlie  important  differences  between  the  need  for 
welfare  services  in  urban  and  rural  areas  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1956  fifteen  counties  spent  less  than  $10,000  each  on  a].l  welfare,  whiJe  Dade 
County  alone  spent  $11,266,000. 

Perhaps  better  known  and  more  useful  to  the  tjeneral  public  are  the  specj.rvl 
welfare  projects  that  revolve  Eirou^d  health.    f.ixuy  of  Florida's  counti'Ss  have 
operated  or  supported  county  hospitals  in  the  past.   In  recent  years  many  other 
.::uunties  have  constructed  and  opened  hospitals  with  the  assistance  of  federal 
•  u-id  state  grant-in-aid  help. 

Oeunty  health  units  now  operate  throughout  the  state.   These  units  are 
cJ.oeely  integrated  with  the  state  board  of  health  and  are  supervised  by  the 
state  director. 

The  organization  o,nd  operation  of  public  health  services  in  Florida  furui«h 
•,..n  interesting  er.ample  of  adrainistrutive  reorgan.i.zation  j,nd  fuactiona''  consoll'^- 
'..tion  for  the  eiiialnatlon  of  duplioati(Xi;^  Improvemexit  in  efficiency,  and 
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introduction  of  economy  for  the  ta:-:  payers.   J>.;o  or  more  counties  may  join 
together  and  create  a  joint  health  organisation,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  have  consolidated  health  administration  in  units  comprising 
two,  three,  or  even  four  counties.   In  the  counties  of  large  urhan  areas,  the 
trend  has  been  to  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county  health  organizations. 
Thus,  mahy  Florida  cities  have  abolished  health  departments  and  transferred 
the  function,  with  city  tax  support,  over  to  the  county  health  unit. 

The  generalized  health  program  of  the  Florida  county  health  units  includes 
the  educational  and  charitable  services  of  registered  nurses,  sanitation  in- 
spections, immunization  of  residents  (especially  children)  against  infectious 
diseases,  blood  testing,  protective  services,  aind  reporting  and  collation  uf 
health  records.  Physicians  are  employed  as  county  health  officers  to  direct 
the  health  units.  These  physicians  supervise  the  physical  examination  of  public 
school  children,  public  and  private  servants,  and  county -wide  health  activities. 

County  support  is  given  to  indigent  tubercular  patients  in  the  state 
tubercular  hospitals.  Counties  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
insanity  inquiries  for  the  admission  of  patients  to  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill. 


Auxiliary  Services 

Because  of  the  growth  of  counties  and  of  the  demand  of  the  citizens,  many 
Florida  counties  now  engage  in  numerous  additional  proprietary  fionctions  far 
beyond  the  governmental  functions  for  which  they  were  created.  'Tlrie  disburse- 
ments for  these  various  services  in  1956  varied  from  a  lovr  of  <v8,000  in  Union 
County  to  a  high  of  $7,132,000  in  Dade  County.  The  auxiliary  operations 
included  those  of  a  county  service  officer  for  veterans  of  the  armed  forces, 
for  civil  defense,  airports  and  docks,  mosquito  control,  zoning  and  planning, 
agriculture,  forest  fire  control,  recreation  and  parks,  incidental  education, 
publicity,  drainage,  fish  and  game  conservation,  libraries,  beach  erosion, 
sewage,  garbage,  and  rubbish  disposal. 

Florida  counties  obviously  remain  important  units  of  government,  a  state- 
ment which  can  be  witnessed  by  the  broad  rajige  of  activities  which  are  signif- 
icant to  and  demanded  by  the  people  involved.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
trend  in  recent  years  for  counties  to  cnnsolidate  along  functional  lines  mth 
other  counties  or  with  cities  within  a  county.  Since  1951 j  under  general  law, 
county  coiMiissioners  have  been  authorized  to  contract  with  their  fellow  officers 
in  other  counties  along  functional  lines.  The  smaller  and  poorer  counties 
are  beginning  to  enter  contracts  with  neighboring  counties  in  similar  financial 
status  for  road  construction  and  maintenance,  health  units  and  hospitals, 
juvenile  courts,  libraries,  and  so  forth.  Such  services,  poorly  provided 
or  not  at  all,  may  now  be  made  available  on  a  multi-county  basis. 
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Couiity  Fiimjtioes 

■The  intricate  character  of  ccimty  fiaanceD  stems  from  the  problem  of 
fi:aa,ncing  the  ever-increasing  functions  of  county  government  from  stationary  or 
decreasing  sources  of   revenues.    The  national  and  state  aovernraents  have  gener 
ally  abandoned  property  taxation,  which  l:ias  been  left  to  county,  city;,  and 
district  governments.    This  in  itself  would  not  be  without  possibilities  had 
not  the  $5>000  homestead  exemption  been  made  constitutional  in  193^.     But  the 
homestead  exemption  has  so  operated  that  the  very  people  who  seek  and  demand 
county  functions  are  the  ones  who  have  become  tax  exempt  in  the  area  of  the 
main  source  of  revenue  of  the  counties.   Hence,  counties  have  sought  more  and 
ir.ore  assistance  from  the  state. 

rrime  exampl(3S  of  state  revenue  assistance  are  the  annual  allocations  of 
race  ti-ack  funds:  $11;, 725^ 000,  or  $175>00O  to  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
in  1957.    Other  sources  of  state-shared  revenues  include  the  taxes  on  motor 
fuels  and  licenses  which  amounted  to  $lj-0, 888, 000  and  the  total  of  $95^000,000 
distributed  by  the  state  to  county  schools  in  19^6.         The  receipts  from  LocaJ 
county  sources,  principally  the  real  property  tax  on  non-exempt  property, 
amounted  to  another  $113,100,000  in  1956.   In  addition,  the  distributions  to 
counties  from  federal  sources  in  I956  was  over  a  total  of  r^, 500, 000.   Roughly, 
the  total  income  of  the  counties  in  1956  amounted  to  $261,000,000.   Of  course, 
not  all  of  this  was  spent  by  the  county,  as  much  of  the  county-shared  fuel  tax 
was  spent  by  the  state  road  department  in  road  work,  in  the  several  counties. 

In  order  to  provide  functioris  and  servicec  the  counties  have  constructed 
many  public  buildings  through  the  capital  outlay  of  funds.    Thus,  in  195'^; 
the  counties  disbursed  almost  $3 9^000, 000  in  capital  outlay  funds  for  conctructli. 
of  so-called  permanent  improvements.    ^ilny  of  these  improvements  have  been 
financed  throut^b  indebtedneos  incurred  through  the  sale  of  bonds.    The  dj.s- 
bursements  for  servicing  county  debts,  excluding  road  bonds j  amounted,  to 
$5,320,000  for  interest  and  principal  retirement  in  1956.    The  remaininji  road 
debts  of  forty  courities  in  195^  amounted  to  $52,300,000.    This  debt  is  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  State  Board  of  Admi.nistration  which  receives  the  second 
ga3  tax  of  two  cents  per  gallon  to  retire  the  county  road  debts.   There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  this  dnbt,  much  of  it  incurred  during  the  land  boom  of 
the  1920' s,  V7ill  be  retired  by  1975 •    Where  local  road  bonds  have  been  paid 
c:"T,  the  funds  are  now  spent  for  road  construction  in  the  county  where  the 
^HGoline  tax  is  collected.    The  1957  Legislature  provided  .further  tax  aid  tu 
cuunties,  especially  for  the  operation  of  public  schools. 


Organisation  of  County  Government 

The  structural  arrangement  of  all  Florida  counties  is  based  on  the  1885 
doustitution,  as  amended,  and  the  legislation  of  the  biennial  le^iislaturea  in 
the  ensuing  years  which  foll.o\r^-   the  conctitutional  framework.    Because  of  theli- 
great  dependence  upon  state  legislative  decisions,,  the  Florida  county  has 
resorted  to  liallat^Lsaee  for  l.egis.lative  help  in  soivintV  virtually  every-  proh.lew. 
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Ilie  :iioBt  proiui-ieut  t 't- .tni-e   ox'  uhe   crjanii;a';icii  ci"  ti^'  F?.'jx"lda  couiity  is 
tZ'Cj   election  of  covinty  o;i.f;iciaa.s :  rive  ijounty  coinmiGsioners,  nine  scnool 
officials.,  nuicerous  jud3eK  a.nd  '..-.lev'ks^  and  f;o  on.    In  tli«  ci.uadj;ennial  e. Lection 
tno  voters  ;'!iay  be  asked  to  fill  forty;  or  more,  positiour.  in  covinty  govrrvurt^ent , 
iiicb  of  these  officials  has  his  own  separate  sphere  of  activity  --  or  petty 
kincdon  over  whica  he  serves  as  lord  and  master.    Tliis  rigid  constitutional 
framework  of  county  government  larfrely  inhibits  effective  executive  authority, 
and  the  separateness  of  the  officials^  responsible  to  t]:e  voters  for  only  the 
single  office  to  ^?hicii  they  vere  elected^  may  lead  to  lethargy  which  promote;-, 
indifference  and  ultimate  frustiution.   Counts  officials  are  not  responsible 
i;o  a  legislative  body  or  a  chief  executive  and  operate  under  a  system  that  is 
far  more  disintegrated  than  state  or  city  governiaents .    An  observer  of  the 
system  has  stated  that:  "Tlie  lacl:  of  central  directioii;  control  ^  and  respons- 
ibility,  the  election  of  administi-ators,  and  the  hea'.^  burden  placed  on  the 
voters  a:-:e  criticized  as  being  unfortumtc  results  of  the  diffused  organiaationa: 
structure.    At  present^  no  general  interest  exists  in  a  comprehensive  trans- 
formation of  county  organization.   Such  reform  wou.'-d  require  revision  of  the 
relevant  state  legislative  and  constitutional  provijioas. " 

Representative  government  would  be  a  mockery  without  the  election  of 
certain  local  county  officials.   For  example,  county  commissioners  are,  in  effect, 
local  legislators  charged  v/ith'the  crj'Stalj.k;ation  of  public  sentiment  into 
policies  found  in  local  ordiriances,  rules  and  regulations  under  which  county 
public  services  are  performed.   But,  there  iu  a  perversion  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  repi-esentative  government  when  public  offices,  which  today  require  bigli 
decrees  of  professional,  technical,  and  administrative  skills  are  filled  in 
"popularity  contests"  at  the  polls  af+er  the  oratory  and  hand-shaking  of  comity 
political  campaigns. 


Heorganiaation  of  County  Goveriunent 

Counti?  government  is  something  oj.'  a  mystery  to  the  citizens  who  are  the 
proprietors  and  recipients  of  its  services.   Fe^.'  citizens  understand  the  maze 
of  offices,  boards,  and  agencies  located  at  the  Florida  county  seat.   Democra 
is  not  found  merely  in  periodic  elections;  rather  democracy  means  a  government 
held  accountable  to  the  people  between  elections.   Bat  how  can  the  people  hold 
.1  governiient  to  account  when  they  frequently  ceuinot  comprehend  the  organization 
and  operation  of  that  government? 
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The  present-day  county  is  saddled  with  an  obsolete  structure  without  clear 
■Snoii   of  authority.   Individual  problems  are  usually  resolved  through  resort  t*. 
special  laws  and  the  Florida  county  can  muddle  along  with  the  periodic  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  statutoi^y  enactments  for  the  individual  counties.   B\;t 
the  "patch  upon  patch"  change  in  one  or  two  p8,rts  of  the  framework  will  never 
correct  the  inefficient  operation  which  results  from  the  outmoded  organization 
taat  seemed  suitable  in  the  day  of  the  horse  and  bugg,y.    Vnny   years  ago,  when 
.^jovemor  of  Wew  York,  Franlilin  D.  Roosevelt  stated  that :  "Me   have  a  system  of 
.Local  government  whose  general  structure  j.s  no  more  fit  for  its  jturpose  than  an 
ox  cart  would  be  fit  for  supplying  modern  transportation.   There  are  not  one 
j)e:i.'cer.vt  of  the  counties  in  the  United  .'^t-ates  biit  could  save  raoney  :;'or  t-iae 
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tax -payers   if  they  were  reorganized  alon{j  uicdern  lines.' 

r 

Possibilities  of  County  Charters  >- 

Various  proposals  have  been  offered  to  improve  the  county  systen,  one  of 
whici:  would  authorize  the  granting  of  county  charters  by  the  legislature. 
Each  Florida  county  could  then  asl:  the  legislature  for  a  county  home  rule 
charter  under  which  the  county  miglit  cLoose  any  republicsin  plan  to  govern  and 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  individual  county.  These  legislative 
county  charters  would  be  similar  to  the  municipal  chapters  under  which  the 
vast  majority  of  Florida  cities  have  alvfays  operated.  Objections  to  the  county 
charter  plan  have  been  raised  on  the  basis  that  uniformity  in  county  government 
would  be  lost  and  that  confusion  vrould  arise.  But  the  lack  of  a  uniform  state 
req^uirement  for  city  charters  has  not  created  harmful  confusion;  presumably  the 
legislature  and  the  people^  both  of  whom  would  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  charter 
proposal,  can  be  trusted  to  maintain  orderly  local  government. 

A  county  charter  amendment  was  submitted  to  Florida  voters  in  1952.  The 
amendment  authorized  the  granting,  by  the  legislature,  of  county  charters  for 
heme  rule  subject  to  approval  in  a  local  referendum.  The  amendment  further 
authorized  enactment  of  general  law  provisions  under  which  a  county  could  adopt 
its  own  charter.  The  amendment  would  have  authorized  governmental  plans  under 
which  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  counties  could  be  consolidated  and  an 
appointive  executive  officer  plan  substituted.  The  proposal  was  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  existing  county  officers  and  was 
actively  opposed  by  county  officers  individually  and  county  officer  associations 
collectively.  Although  the  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  statevrLde  basis,  the        r:z::, 
porposal  received  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  counties  of  large  population.  v^ 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  home  rule  charter  for  Dade  County,  proposed 
in  1955  and  ratified  statewide  in  19 56,  under  which  the  largest  county  in  the 
state  has  been  granted  home  rule.  At  an  election  in  1957^  the  voters  of  Dade 
County  approved  a  new  charter  for  Miami  and  Dade  County.  Further  discussion 
of  this  innovation  in  Florida  government  -STill  be  made  in  its  relations  to  City 
government . 

The  County  Manager  Plan 

The  adoption  of  county  charters  \rould  enable  counties  to  use  the  single 
executive,  council  (commission) -manager  forra  of  government  similar  to  the  city 
manager  plan  which  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  growth  and  success  in  Florida. 
Under  this  plan  the  voters  would  elect  the  county  commissioners  who  in  turn 
would  select  and  appoint  a  trained  adiiiinistrator  to  carry  out  thepolicies  laid 
down  by  the  ccsiimissioners  as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  county  manager,  in  turn,  would  select  his  department  heads  or  assist- 
ants just  as  does  the  manager  of  any  large  business .   If  the  manager  selected 
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ciualifled  personiiel  and  rac...i.:,.;£;ed  the  husnuess  of  the  ■^'■:\x.A,y   x/ith  eccaom./  auC' 
^■tficieucy^   he  woaid  be  reappoiutsd.   If  ti.e  manu-c^sr  failed,  he  would  te  re- 
placed just  as  vould  be  llie  luanngci'  of  any  enterprise  vLo  could  not  operate  3, 
business  successfuj.ly. 


Tno   Future  oi'  County  Goveriiment 

The  county  icana^^er  plan  Las  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  countJ.es  in 
CGlifornia,  i4iryland.  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  otber 
states.   The  realignment  of  county  functions  and  the  better  services  penaitted 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  time,  and  more  important,  money.   Although  the  maaafiei.- 
plan  is  beiUE  adopted  by  more  cities  every  year,  the  growth  of  the  county  ijiattage?.- 
plan  has  been  slow.   Perhaps  the  reluctance  to  change  the  old  pattern  is  the 
fauJ.t  cf  the  citizens  who  give  lip-service  tc  the  movements  for  better  govern- 
ment and  who,  when  aroused,  write  a  letter  tc  a  congressman  or  a  newspaper  or  to 
tne  mayor  of  the  city.    Bat   the  citizens  are  seldom  aroused  over  county  govern- 
ment.   In  urban  areas  the  emphasis  rests  on  city  government  and  the  county 
government  seems  hazy  and  far  removed  from  the  affairs  of  this  world.   In  rural 
counties,  and  in  the  rural  areas  of  urban  counties,  the  best  citizens  have 
accepted  the  old  pattern  for  many  generations.   In  rural  areas  the  best  cititeriM 
often  include  the  elected  county  officials  and  the  powerful  citizens  are  some^- 
times  the  friends  of  the  officers  in  the  county  court  house.     And  while  the 
citizens  will  criticize  the  county  officials  for  waste,  inaction,  or  fai.lurs, 
there  is  no  criticism  of  the  antiquated  system  which  promotes  and  prolongs  tnese 
things.    The  greatest  need  is  to  replace  a  superannuated  system  of  county 
government . 


Will  the  Gtatet;  Take  Over? 

The  introduction  of  economy  and  efficiency  into  contemporary  county  govern- 
ment is  important  to  conserve  tax  money  and  to  provide  better  services.   The 
impelling  and  crucial  reason  for  the  improvement  of  county  government  liea  iii  tj^e 
stark  reality  that  as  county  governments  fail  in  their  functions,  the  States  \n.'D 
assume  the  work  of  the  county  on  the  demand  of  the  general  citi>:enry.    Local, 
self-government  is  graduall'^'  being  replaced  by  the  expanding  leviathans  at  the 
state  Capitols.   The  prophecy  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  easily  read. 
For  example,  in  Florida  the  failure  of  local  government  in  providing  for  public 
schools  was  evidenced  in  t^ie  abo.LisJiment  of  over  500  local  sc;hool  districts  and 
che  state  assumption  under  the  Mnimum  Foundation  Program  in  19'-i-7»   '"v  large  pirt. 
of  the  control  of  the  Florida  schools  passed  to  the  state  capitol  and  each  suc- 
ceeding session  of  tiie  legislature  generates  further  constitutional  and  statvitorj' 
changes  for  the  state  centralization  of  public  education.    The  creation  of  s;L;.:' 
nev   public  junior  colleges,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  operation,  in  19^7 
'under  the  jurisdiction  of  t]ie  State  Department  of  liducn.tion,  is  another  step 
toward  state  control.     v'ill  the  other  functions  of  the  counties  lUxexrlso   oe 
absorbed  at  the  expense  of  local  self-government  and  democracy? 


City  Govsrrmeat 

i'ne  third  major  .level  of  stt-te  and  local  government  in  Florida  inc;lude." 
the  320  places  incorporated  as  cities,  towu,  or  villages.    According  to  the 
1950  federal  census  there  were  thirty  unincorporated  places  of  l^OOO  inhabit- 
ants or  more.    The  grovth  of  the  urban  population  has  been  significant:  froiu 
3:J5;000,  thirty-six  percent  of  the  total,  in  1920,  to  1,813,000;  or  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  total,  in  1950.     The  urban  gains  since  1950  have  no  doubi 
raised  this  percentage  to  as  much  as  seventy  or  seventy-five  percent. 

In  1950,  of  the  1,800,000  persons  in  incorporated  places,  1(>7,000  were  In 
cities  and  towns  of  less  than  2, '300  inhabitants.    Of  the  80,000  people  living 
in  the  unincorporated,  places,  38j000  were  in  communities  of  1,000  to  2,500 
inhabitants.   The  incorporated  places  ranged  in  sise  from  tv/o  (Mecca  and  Mont:> 
Vista)  which  }iad  no  population  reported  in  1950  to  !'4Lami  whose  population  then 
ntjmbered  over  250,000.    Starting  with  Miami,  the  ten  largest  cities,  in  order j 
were  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Orlando,  i-iiami  Eeach,  Pensacola,  West 
L-^ilsn  Beach,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  and  Lakeland. 

Cities  and  towns  have  played  very  important  parts  in  Florida's  history  from 
the  founding  of  3t.  Augustine  and  Pensacole  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Through- 
out the  colonial,  territorial,  and  statehood  periods,  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  Florida  have  lived  in  communities  and  have  reso3:*ted  to  municipal  government 
to  solve  their  common  problems.    During  the  nineteenth  century  cities  and 
tovais  grew  slowly  as  the  rural  areas  of  Florida  became  settled  and  gradually 
dominated  the  older  urban  areas.    However,  after  1920  mimicipal  growth  quickl;^' 
oversliadov/ed  the  rural  areas. 

Municipal  govei-nments,  first  created  as  a  collective  method  of  providing 
the  essential  local  services  of  law  and  order,  water  and  sanitation,  streets 
and  sidewalks,  have  expanded  their  activities  into  many  other  realms  of  life. 
.Not  only  has  there  been  a  mushroom  development  in  the  nuiabers  of  cities,  but  a 
similar  development  in  city  governmental  and  proprietary  functions.  As  al- 
ready noted,  the  major  population  increase  has  occurred  in  urban  areas;  more 
than  seven  of  every  ten  residents  of  Florida  are  residents  of  these  urban  areas. 


City  -  State  Relations 

While  counties  in  Florida  exist  as  an  actual  miit  of  the  state  government, 
:;ities  in  Florida  are  not  technically  a  part  of  the  goverrmiental  pyramid.   In- 
corporated cities  and  towns  are  legally  considered  to  be  public  corporations 
chartered  by  the  state  to  perform  local  governmental  ftmctions,  usually  specific: 
and  limited  in  nature.    Under  the  Florida  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has 
completfj  power  to  create,  alter,  and  abolish  cities,  to  px'ovide  for  their 
governments,  and  to  prescribe  their  powers  and  jiirisdiction.   In  general, 
FJ.orida  cities  have  operated  entirely  under  state  special  che.rters  granted  b-^.- 
local  acts  of  the  Legislature.     A  city  charter  of  this  nature  comprises  c 
series  of  grants  and  restrictions  relating  only  to  the  public  corporation  named      , 
in  the  special  act.    The  powers  given  to  .■cities  generally  include  ordinance-       (  * 
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aaiving,  penalties  for  vioiati-n  1'  ordinaacf:.'.  or  power  to  daterniiae  peua.i.ti'Sii; 
:'or,  the  prevention  and  raracr/aJ.  of  nuisunces,  l)U;5ineBe  and  vocational  licensing, 
oonsti-uction  and  iiiaiatenance  of  municipal  buildings  and  areac^  est:..bx3.sl3iuexrL'. 
■jf   building  cedes,  uunieipai  elections,  and  power  o-ver  finances  such  as  j.imited 
taxation  and  debt. 

Actually,  there  is  another  Lietncd  by  v/hich  city  j^overmaentai  machinery  can 
be  established  in  Florida.    Under  a  general  law  of  the  state,  the  citisenj  of 
;.,n  unincorporated  cccmunit;/  may  folxow  e.   simple  procedure  and  create  a  muni.o"  ■- 
■.;ality  without  outside  assistance.    Cities  created  under  the  tjenerai  lav  uusc 
adopt  a  mayor-council  forin  of  government  which  stall  be  endowed  with  the  powers 
snuraerated  in  the  law.    Tio   doubt  nany  communities  would  follow  the  genera'.L 
'.aw  method  of  incorporation  if  the  Courts  of  the  state  would  validate  municipa]. 
honds  of  these  cities  as  rapidly  and  without  question  as  the  bonds  of  citier. 
created  by  special  legislative  acts.    Further,  tne  ease  with  -^rhich  a  charter 
aa^r  be  drafted,  submj.tted  to  the  legislature,  and  passed  as  a  special  act,  iias 
uiade  its  use  more  popular  than  the  more  arduous  method  of  incorporating  under 
general  law. 

Tliere  have  been  xiumerous  occasions  when  cities  with  either  general  law  or 
special  lav   charters  have  amended  or  changed  their  charters,  in  part,  throuf^h 
local  processes  of  amendment  or  revision.   By  the  same  token,  amendment  or 
revision  of  city  ctiarters  may  be  accomplished  by  further  rspecia]  acts  of  the 
t.-egislature.    However,  special  acts  concerning  city  charters  must  be  advert- 
ised in  advance  of  passage  or  be  followed  by  a  local  referendum.    There  are 
uo  other  restraints  upon  the  legislative  power  of  chartering  and  changing  munir-i- 
/.'alities.   If  the  legislative  delegation  of  the  county  in  which  the  city  is 
i-ocated  is  in  accord  on  the  proposal,  the  special  act  is  passed  without  the 
further  concern  of  the  Legislature. 

Since  many  hundreds  of  changes  in  cities  and  their  charters  are  sought  ac 
each  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  practice  has  gained  such  time- 
consuming  notoriety  as  to  be  called  "the  local  bill  evil".      Indication  of 
the  extent  of  powers  granted  to  cities  can  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  recent 
acts ;  to  provide  a  salary  raise  for  employees  of  Jacksonville,  to  annex 
territory  to  Tampa,  to  authorize  St.  Petersburg  to  secure  voting  machines  for 
city  elections,  to  provide  allowance  of  armed  forces  service  credit  to  the 
Tami^a  retirement  system,  and  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  utility  taxes  in 
several  cities.    A  more  satisfactory  method  would  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  home  rule  for  cities.    Such  home  rule  provisions  in  many  state 
constitutions  require  that  charter  creation  and  amendment  be  promoted  through 
local  charter  boardssand  approved  by  the  electorate  of  the  city  concerned. 

Executive  and  administrative  control  of  the  state  over  cities  in  Florida 
Includes  the  unusual  authority  of  the  Governor  to  suspend  and  the  Senate  to 
remove  municipal  officers.   Although,  this  power  has  been  frequently  used  r jainy 
courity  officials,  there  are  fev;  cases  of  its  use  against  city  officials, 
Florida  cities  are  required  to  submit  certain  financial  reports  to  the  state 
ComptrolJ.er,  but  other  than  filing  repoi'ts  the  power  has  proven  of  small  v3J;ie. 
•judicial  control  of  the  state  over  cities  is  simi.Lar  to  that  exercised  over 
■:ountie3.    Ilumeraus -cases  involving,.. cities  are  tried  in  ti^e  circuit  coi.u-ts. 
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City  -  Fedsrjl  Rt-.a-bioj.it. 

Foi'  many  yearti  tiie  st;:-,te^  sorved  -.s  tJu-;  intorinodiax-ies  bttveen  trie  nationa- 
■i/ovemment  aivl  city  goverruaents .    i>'!bre  recentj.y  t>ere  h£*.s  been  im-.nj   canes  of 
direct  federal-local  relations.    Examples  of  the  direct  contacts  have  been  i.i 
the  rriany  federal  services  offered  to  local  corimvinities,  and  especially  those 
city-federal  relations  that  Imve  I'isen  from  the  turbulent  periods  of  the  great 
depression  (I929"19ii0)  and  V/orld  Vlar  II  (1939-I9U5).    Both  of  these  catastrophe 
brought  the  national  government  close  to  Florida  cities. 

Federrd  services  to  local  governments  have  been  available  for  some  yea^-s. 
Prom  the  Dopartment  of  Coionerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  come  help  la 
building  codes,  planning  and  zoning  services;  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  help 
ou  smoke  abatement;  and  the  Census  Bureau,  help  on  the  statistics  concerning 
urban  dwellers.     Under  the  Department  of  Justice,  mucn  help  from  the  Federal. 
3ureau  of  Investigation  ou  crime  control.   'Ihe  list  could  be  extended  to  numer- 
o\.!,3  other  federa]  departments  and  agencies. 

Iiuring  t]4e  two  crisetJ  mentioned  above  which  threatened  the  nabion'3  econoiul 
riucial,  and  military  security,  federal-local  action  was  produced  on  a  grand 
scale.  Several  administrative  agencies  of  the  national  government  assisted 
.iities  in  meetin.j  problems  caused  by  the  depression.    Kiblic  -v/orks  were-  en- 
couz-aged  by  the'  Public  'v/orks  Administration  which  jnade  outright  grants  and 
further  loans  for  approved  municipal  projects  and  the  program  was  continued  unti: 
X95I.    Joint  federal-local  housing  projects  v/ere  begun  in  1937  ^01-  slvim.   clear-- 
a,nce  and  subsidized  housing  for  low-income  families.    By  1953;  there  were 
laineteen  housing  authorities  providing  more  udeiiuate  housing  in  erstwhile  slum 
i.reas  in  Florida  eitiew.     Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of  19^6;,  federal  fund; 
are  used  on  a  50-!iO  matcning  basis  with  local  funds  to  construct  municipal  aj.r- 
ports.  • 

The  war  effCirt  carried  the  naT:ional  governiaent  into  cities  with  such 
•:3gencies  as  the  Office  of  Irice  Adminiijt.ration,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  War 
I.^anpo^.'er  Co?iim.i.ssion;  i.'ar  Production  Board,  War  Labor  Board,  Office  of  Defense 
I'ransportation,  and  the  Commit ttee  on  Congested  Production  Areas.   VJhile  much 
federal  activity  with-  the  citiea  p^isses  through  the  state  clmnnels  (education, 
health  and  welfare,  social  security,  roads,  etc.)  enough  material  has  boen  given 
t',';  Illustrate  the  direct  relations  of  the  United  Stai-.es  with  cities. 


Hovr  Cities  are  Created 

The  incorporation  of  a  community  into  a  city  or  to^ra  is  relatively  easy, 
'.■nder  the  general  law  of  FJ.orida,  when  150  voting  jtro-.^erty  ovmers  of  Florida 
(called  freeholders)  have  sufficient  local  interest  to  incorporate,  a  notic'i:  of 
:.  decision  .to  establish  a  municip«,ia.ty  must  be  published  in  a  local  nevrspaper 
or  posted  in  threr;  prominent  public  places  in  the  area.     The  notice  describe-s 
the  proposed  cor'porate  limits  and  'armounces  the  location  and  time  for  a  meeting 
.■.0  .consider  the  matter.    If  a  ciuoroju  of  two-thii'ds  of  the  freeholders  meet  and 
■uifidc  to  orK^'inize  a  city^  the  assemblage  selects  a  name  and  corporate  seai.,  and 
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Iccaues  the  boundiiries  c,f:   uhe  projjctjed  city.     A  uiixyoV;,    clei':;,  inax'shail;,  i-.nd 
five  tc  nine  council  men  are  elected.     /.lien  the  officials  have  taken  the 
prescribed  oath  and  the  minuter,  of  the  meotiiifT  are  filed  vith  the  Clerk  of  tne 
circuit  Court  of  the  county^  the  nex:  city  is  organized  and  reaay  for  operation 
v/ith  all  cjf  tne  powers  endo\.jed  under  general  law.    Such  a  municipality  iiiay 
be  dissolved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors.    If  the  new  city  desirer;  ;i 
Oiiarter,  the  general  law  provides  for  the  election  of  a  ch.arter  hoard  and  a 
referendvim  upon  the  charter  before  its  adoption. 

A  simpler  method  of  incorporation  may  be  through  the  special  acts  of  tiie 
Legislature.    This  method  is  not  d.ependent  upon  the  number  of  residents  or  a 
public  meeting.   Generally  those  interested  in  securing  municipal  government 
draft  a  charter  which  is  then  submitted  to  the  legislative  delepation  frora  the 

county  and  introduced  into  the  Legislature.    Giuce  such  local  bills  enjoy 
legislative  courtesy,  tliey  are  passed  through  both  Houses  by  acclamation. 
Obviously,  cities  created  by  this  method  may  be  dissolved  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  in  aboJ.ishing  a  city,  the  Legislature  must  x^ake 
provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  municipal  corporation  and  the 
protection  of  the  creditors  of  the  city.    Some  years  ago  a  legislative  chartej/ 
vras  enacted  as  a  special  law  for  an  area  v/hose  population  was  composed  of  less 
than  a  dozen  winter  residents.    Fany  areas  have  been  incorporated  to  prohibit 
their  anne;:ation  to  nearby  cities  or  fror.i  other  special  desires  for  the  pro- 
tections gained  from  incorporation. 


Differences  Eetvreen  Cities 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Florid?  have  many  different  characteristics,  depend' 
•i.iig  upon  geographical  location,  economic  foundations,  and  social  composition. 
The  differences  between  cities  are  important  as  the  variations  have  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  governmental  and  proprietary  functions  in  which  the  individual  city 
•./ill  engage.    I!a,ny  Florida  cities  are  centers  of  rural  trading  areas,  often 
..vlso  serving  as  the  county  seat  and  site  of  the  county  court  house.   In  the 
interior'  sections  of  the  state  there  are  many  communities  that  are  separated 
by  miles  of  farms  and  forests.    Along  both  coasts,  however,  there  are  many 
Targe  central  cities  surrounded  by  satellite  cities  and  unincorporated  urban 
areas.    The  governmental  and  proprietary  services  of  central  cities  in  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas  are  influenced  and  complicated  by  geographical  proximi.ty. 
i\^o  better  example  can  be  cited  than  the  problems  arising  from  the  urban  settle - 
iTieut  in  i-iiami  and  tv/enty-five  other  cities  in  the  eastern  section  of  Dade  Count;'/-, 
J&ny  satellite  cities  enjoy  lower  tax  rates  because  their  residents  resort  to 
"he  facilities,  such  as  recreation  and  amusement,  provided  at  the  expense  of 
■.;h,e  central  cj.ty. 


LiffGrcnocs  in  liize   and.  Population 

F'orj.da  cities  vary  in  si::e  from  less  than  a  square  mn.le  to  uver  one  hundred 
■luare  loiil^es,   Jacksonvii he,  Tam;i:ifj.,  eaid,  St.  .Petersbur.g  encompass  I:irge  parts  of 
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their  respective  counties  while  uiany  oi'  the  cities  of  Dade  County  can  be 

measured  in  tens  of  acres.  Most  of  the  cities  are  less  than  three  square  miles 

in  area.  The  probleuis  of  providing  public  safety,  streets,  sewers,  and  other       [v' 

services  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the  siae  of  the  city.  In  population, 

Florida  cities  vary  from  less  than  one  hundred  to  almost  300^000  in  Miami.  A 

majority  of  the  cities  have  less  than  10,000  residents.  The  smaller  the  city, 

the  feyer  the  services  provided;  many  of  them  offer  little  more  than  a  two  or 

three  man  police  department  and  a  volunteer  fire  depeirtment. 

Differences  in  Econon^  and  Society 

The  economy  of  Florida  cities  varies  from  the  county  seat  trading  centers 
of  predominantly  agricultural  sections  to  the  industrial-resort  complex  of 
Miami.  In  between  these  two  extremes  will  be  found  cities  whose  economy  is 
built  around. one,  or  more,  of  the  following  activities:  industry,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  resort  and  retirement,  centers  of  government  and  education, 
and  armed  forces  bases.  The  economic  basis  of  the  city  is  closely  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  services  sought  by  the  residents  and  the  financial  resources 
available.  The  society  of  Florida  cities  likewise  varies;  resort  and  retire- 
ment cities  provide  for  more  services  of  recreation  and  amusement  than  centers  of 
government  and  education.  The  same  would  be  true  of  protective  services  against 
crime  and  delinquency.  Because  of  these  differences  there  are  ^ride  variations 
in  the  number,  types,  and  intensity  of  the  functions  and  services  undertaken 
by  Florida  cities. 

Municipal  Functions  f- 

By  and  large,  the  cities  of  Florida  are  organized  to  provide  nuinerous 
important  services;  protection,  public  vrorks,  recreation  and  amusement, 
health,  utilities,  and  the  governmental  services  of  justice,  finance,  plan- 
ning, civil  service,  and  others  necessary  for  municipal  administration. 

Protective  Services 

The  severed,  services  of  public  safety  or  protection  to  life  and  property 
are  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  eicpensive  provided  by  our  cities.  The  city 
budget  for  activities  of  law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  and  construction 
Inspection  generally  requires  a  third  of  the  municipal  revenues.  The  major 
arm  of  law-enforcement  is  the  police  department  whose  se3rvices  include  side- 
walk and  street  patrol  for  the  apprehension  of  law  breakers  and  the  rer^ulation 
of  traffic.  The  police  departments  of  the  larger  cities  include  divisions  of 
identification,  detection,  and  jails  and  work  houses.  The  police  chief  is 
generally  a  trained  administrator  in  law  enforcement,  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  mayor  or  manager. 
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.Eire   protectior;,  allied,  wii::.  Tire  pi'-everition^  is  a'ininiEtered  tJirough  a 
fire  chief  whose  department  uadergces  rigorous  training  in  its  work.   In  the 
smaller  cities,  the  regular  fire  personnel  iray  be  augmented  hy  a  volunteer 
group  of  firemen.   In  some  areas  of  the  United  States  the  police  and  fire 
activities  have  been  consolidated  into  a  unified  department  of  public  safety. 

The  inspection  activities,  such  as  building  inspection  and  condemnation, 
plumbing  and  electrical  inspection,  and  sanitary  inspection,  may  fall  into  one 
or  several  departments.  Applications  for  building  permits  also  fall  into  the 
work  of  planning  and  zoning  activities. 


public  Works 

Second  in  importance  to  the  protective  services  come  the  public  works 
activities  of  cities.  About  a  fourth  of  the  municipal  expenditures  fall  into 
this  category.  As  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  public  woi-ks  may  be 
spent  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  storm  sewers.   Street 
paving  and  sewer  construction  may  be  accomplished,  especially  in  residential 
areas,  through  special  assessments  levied  against  adjoining  property.   Since 
19^1,  the  Florida  Road  Department  has  been  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain 
streets  as  urban  links  in  the  state  highway  system. 

Most  cities  have  installed  fairly  adequate  sanitary  sewer  systems  for  sewage 
collection.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  however,  sewage  disposal  methods 
and  facilities  have  not  kept  pace.  V/ater  pollution  and  other  nuisances  have 
developed  and  become  a  matter  of  concern  with  public  health  officials.  Garbage 
and  refuse  collection  are  usual  city  services.   The  disposal  of  garbage  and 
refuse  varies  from  incineration  to  land-fill  methods.  With  the  increasing  cost 
of  these  services  (and  the  increasing  demand  for  more  frequent  collections  of 
garbage)  many  cities  have  levied  extra  sewage  and  garbage  taxes  on  all  buildings 
and  residences  in  the  municipality. 

A  num^ber  of  other  public  works  functions  have  been  added  by  cities  at  the 
demands  of  citizens  :  airports,  docks  and  wharves,  off-street  parking  facilities, 
public  housing,  and  urban  redevelopment  through  slum  clearance  and  land  reuse. 


Recreation,  Health  and  Welfare 

In  a  tourist  state  and  in  a  state  where  residents  may  be  out-of-doors  the 
year-round,  Florida  cities  are  actively  engaged  in  providing  recreational 
facilities  and  opportunities.   Cities  construct  and  maintain  recreational 
centers  and  playgrounds,  tourist  clubs  and  parks,  swimming  pools  and  boat  basins, 
golf  courses  and  tennis  courts.   Fany  cities  maintain  separate  recreation  depart- 
ments under  a  recreation  director  and  staff.   City  libraries  and  even 
museums  are  found  in  a  large  number  of  Florida  municipalities. 

The  maintenance  of  separate  health  departments  in  cities  is  gi-adually  giv^ing 
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'^ay  to  functional  consolidation  with  county  departments.   Several  Florida  cities^ 
however^  continue  to  operate  their  own  departments  and  to  maintain  medical  clinics 
for  city  dwellers.   Municipalities  have  the  power  to  close  public  and  private 
enterprises  when  conanunity  heal.th  is  endangered.  Other  city  activities  in  this 
category  include  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  the  condemnation  of  unhealthy  buil- 
dings, and  insect  and  rodent  control. 

Municipal  activity  in  education  and  welfare  has  given  way  largely  to  state 
and  couiity  activity.  A  few  cities,  however,  continue  to  provide  incidental  aid 
for  the  indigent  and  the  poor. 

public  Utilities 

The  public-service  enterprises  which  cities  engage  in  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  proprietary  activities.  Historically,  a  municipal  water  v7orlcs  was  re- 
garded as  a  business  enterprise;  today  water  supply  is  so  important  that  many 
observers  regard  the  enterprise  as  Governmental  function.   The  public  utilities 
functions  do  have  two  distinguishing  characteristics:  they  are  financed  by  direct 
user  charges  and  they  are  functions  which  could  be  provided  by  private  enterprise. 
Among  these  functions  are  the  provision  of  water,  electricity,  fuel  gas  for  heat- 
ing, transit  systems,  boat  moorings,  yacht  basins,  docks  and  wharves,  and  in  some 
cases,  airports.   In  many  cities  the  public  utility  operations,  through  the  sale 
of  services  to  local  consumers,  have  become  a  chief  source  of  revenue  for  other 
■nunicipal  functions. 

ffeny  cities  constructed  public  waterworks  to  assure  a  steady  supply  of  water 
under  sanitary  and  healthful  conditions.  Municipal  electric  light  plants  were 
often  acquired  or  constructed  as  public  conveniences.  Their  operation  as 
revenue  producers  is  a  relatively  recent  innovation  with  the  decline  of  other 
tax  sources  coinciding  with  the  citizens'  demands  for  more  services. 

The  other  public -service  enterprises  are  performed  by  only  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities.  Jacksonville  owns  and  operates  the  municipal  docks  and  St.  Peters- 
burg owns  and  operates  a  gas  plant.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  municipal 
bus  lines  has  been  only  within  the  past  few  years  and  in  very  few  cities.  Most 
city  transit  systems  are  in  private  hands. 

General  Government  Functions 

Considerable  municipal  activity  must  be  undertaken  before  direct  public 
services  can  be  made  available  to  the  citizens.   These  services  are  collectively 
known  as  general  government  operations.   Property  assessment  and  tax  collection, 
the  conduct  of  elections,  the  public  buildings  or  city  hall,  the  municipal  courts, 
control,  auditing,  and  disbursement  of  funds,  purchasing  of  supplies,  budget 
preparations  and  adoption,  and  the  consideration  and  passage  of  ordinances  are  alJ- 
functions  that  are  incumbent  on  the  operation  of  a  city.   Mfeny  cities  have 
installed  civil  service  systems  for  the  recruitment,  supervision,  retention,  and 
retirement  of  qualified  personnel.   In  the  same  manner,  many  cities  have  estab- 
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iished  planning  and  zoning  agencies  for  the  promotion  oi   orderly  and  intelligeut, 
municipal  development. 

Financing  Cities  in  Florida 

The  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  operation  of  municipal  government  has 
been  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property,  ',/ith  the  adoption  of  the  homestead 
exemption  from  taxation  on  the  first  :p5;000  of  valuation,  in  193^^-^  the  property 
tax  has  been  necessarily  buttressed  by  other  tax  sources .  The  most  important 
of  these  new  sources  is  found  in  the  utility  operation  and  utility  tax.  Some 
revenue  is  produced  from  fines  and  forfeitures,  occupational  licenses,  and  inspec- 
tion fees.  Another  source  of  municipal  revenue  comes  from  the  state-shared 
cigarette  tax  and  pension  funds. 

1/hile  the  adoption  of  homestead  exemption  for  tax  purposes  was  of  great 
value  during  the  depression,  1930-19^0^  the  amendment  tended  to  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  very  persons  who  were  to  benefit.  After  19^0/  the  demajods 
for  city  services  and  the  rising  costs  of  providing  services  forced  municipalities 
to  either  curtail  activities  or  impose  new  taxes.  Further,  property  subject  to 
t,x<ii.tion  (non -exempt)  increased  a  third  in  value  whereas  the  property  exempt  from 
taxation  (homesteads)  increased  two-thirds.  While  the  number  of  homes  demanding 
city  services  increased,  their  tax  contribution  decreased  percentage -wise. 

The  financial  plight  of  Florida  cities  gained  recognition  in  a  revenue  lav 
enacted  by  the  19*4-9  Legislature.  The  Florida  tax  on  cigarettes  wa^  increased 
ircan  four  to  five  cents  per  package  and  the  proceeds  of  taxes  collected  on 
cigarettes  sold  in  cities  were  returned  to  the  municipalities.  By  1951  the  state 
v^l'  returning  almost  sj13>000,000  to  the  cities;  by  I956  the  shared-tax  on  cigar- 
■sttss  was  producing  almost  ;pl7,000,000  for  Florida  cities.   In  addition,  the 
state  distributed  almost  i{>900,000  to  municipal  pension  funds  for  policemen  and 
firemen.  The  funds  for  this  distribution  were  derived  from  state  t6Lxes  on  insur- 
ance premiums  paid  in  the  individual  cities. 

As  previously  noted,  a  new  and  major  source  of  income  for  Florida  cities 
has  been  the  city  operation  of  municipal  water,  light,  and  gas  plants.  Not  only  do 
cities  derive  a  profit  from  these  utilities,  but  many  cities  tax  the  conmodities 
sold  whether  produced  by  the  city  or  by  private  enterprise  under  franchise  with 
the  city.  Also,  many  cities  now  derive  income  from  the  performance  of  certain 
functions.  Taxes,  or  charges,  axe  levied  monthly  for  garbage  collection,  sewage 
disposal,  hospital  and  recreational  fees,  and  the  use  of  docks  and  airports. 
Sane  cities,  like  Jacksonville  and  Tallahassee,  operate  utility  plants  which  sell 
their  products  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  surrounding  cities  and  counties. 

Problems  of  Metropolitan  Areas 

'/i'rjr.  the  advent  of  motor  vehicle  transportation,  Florida  cities  spread 
o^r,  broadly  in  ever-increasing  circles  of  suburban  development.  The  growth  of  the 
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rtetropolitan  coamuniry,  wnile  increasing  xn  density  suid  congestion  xa  tne  centraj. 
city,  has  "been  more  extensive  in  the  suburban  areas.  The  expansion  has  brought 
complex  problems  m  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  region. 
Miami,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Orlando  and  other  large  Florida  citieti 
are  surrounded  by  satellite  incorporated  places.  By  1950?  the  five  metropolitan 
areas  (listed  in  the  previous  sentence)  contained  thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
state's  population,  but  the  population  inside  the  central  city  varied  from  fifty- 
four  percent  in  Miami  to  eigt£ty-six  percent  in  Jacksonville  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  suburban  sections,  however,  comprise  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  totals,  and  one -eighth  of  the  state's  total-  The  grovth  of  unin- 
corporated fringe  areas  has  been  accompanied  by  the  practice  of  many  suburban 
sections  seeking  incorporation  as  satellite  cities  and  towns  of  the  central  city. 

The  development  of  the  suburban  areas  of  the  central  city  becomes  a  seriouo  ■ 
problem  of  local  government  when  there  is  no  unified  control  over  traffic,  law 
enforcement,  streets,  sewers,  fire  protection,  and  the.  other  services  necessary 
for  modern  city  life.  The  suburban  areas  may  develop  as  blighted  areas  with 
adverse  effects  on  the  central  city's  health  and  morality,  or  as  new  residential 
areas  where  the  householders  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  central  city 
without  sharing  the  tax  burden.  Meanwhile,  in  the  satellite  communities  and 
the  fringe  areas,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  securing  adequate  and  vital  services: 
water,  police  and  fire  protection,  streets,  sewers,  and  refuse  disposal. 

In  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  local  government  has  been  entrusted  to 
county  governments,  whose  frameworks  of  organization  were  well  recognized  before 
the  birth  of  the  Republic .   In  the  metropolitan  area,  one  local  government  will 
exist  for  one  local  area;  but  multiple  units  will  be  organized  to  handle  multiple 
services.  However,  no  single  unit  exists  to  handle  the  area-wide  problems 
significant  to  the  overall  metropolitan  community.  By  the  same  token,  there  are 
viemands  for  overall  services  which  must  be  neglected  or  ignored  because  of  the 
lack  of  authority  by  smy  one  unit  tc  undertake  the  functions .  This  has  been 
called  the  tragic  void,  and  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  present  problems 
v/hich  are  poorly  solved  or  remain  unsolved  in  the  urbanized  areas  under  consider- 
ation. The  principal  agency  found  in  Florida  to  handle  area-wide  problems  is  the 
county.  But  Florida  county  governments  are  overloaded  with  constitutional  boards 
and  commissions  and  separately  elected  court-house  officials,  and  they  seem  power- 
less to  undertake  the  concerted  effort  of  legislative  and  executive  action  neces- 
r.ary  to  resolve  the  issues  developed  by  the  growth  of  the  metropolitan  district. 

City -County  Consolidation 

Observers  of  the  growth  of  urbanized  areas  in  Florida  agree  that  there  is 
urgency  In  the  search  for  new  governmental  organ izLat ions  which  will  solve  the 
■netropolitan  problems.  One  answer  to  the  need  for  reorganization  has  been  sought 
in  cooperative  arrangements.  These  arrangements  involve  a  network  of  contractual 
relationships,  special  district  enterprises,  special  authority  enterprises,  and 
similar  arrangements,  all  attempting  to  provide  services  throughout  all  or  part  of 
■^   particular  area.  Such  an  arrangement  as  the  purchase  of  water  and  the  disposal 
of  sewage  by  one  municipality  for  another  (as  occurs  among  several  cities  in  Dade 
Jounty)  is  an  exampl.e.  The  joint  use  of  a  garbage  disposal  plant,  the  establish- 
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iK5ut  of  vrater  jonuervation  districts  and  seinitar/  dist^ricts/  the  creation  of  poi-i 
and  alrxjort  authorities  are  otner  iilnstratious  of  sucli  cooperative  arrangefflf3rj,tr3 . 

The  old  epprcach  to  soivirij,,  city  jx'owth  througli  anneju:ition  of  nearby 
areas  "by  the  central  city  has  fax] ed  bacause  of  opposition  to  such  mergers  by 
nearby  incorporated  cities  which  have  undergone  mushroom  growxh.     Thus,  in- 
corporated plT,ceT  in  Dade  County  and  in  Duval  County  have  successfully  cpposci  al2- 
ef forts  to  annex  tbea  to  the  citivG  of  liLami  and  Jacksonville.    AnnexaMou  of 
unincorporated  areas,  especially  on  a  gele^^tive  basis  of  high  income  property  or 
exclusive  i .^idontial  property,  is  opposed  because  of  the  threat  of  inequitable 
tax  leads.    \!;,n*_x'',tion  proposals  are  often  opposed  because  of  the  threat  to 
municipal  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the  incorporated  satellite  cities.   Indeed,  in,  sojx-« 
cases  vhere  merger  has  been  suggested,  hitherto  unincorporated  areas  have  be«n 
hurriedly  incorporated,  merely  in  order  to  thwart  the  expansionist  program  of   the 
central  city. 

Another  attempt  to  answer  the  demand  for  a  desired  goveriimentax  service  in 
Fiorioii  has  been  the  special,  or  ad  hoc;  district  or  authority.   The  creation  of 
a  special  district  or  authority  has  brought  all  manner  of  units  for  fire  control, 
sowa^e  disposal,  insect  control^  ports,  airpox-ts,  hospitals,  drainage,  water  con- 
servation, roads,  zoning,  and  public  utilities.   The  failure  of  these  political 
units  results  from  their  inability  to  coordinate  the  public  services  of  several 
jurisdictious,  the  lack  of  central  control  over  multiple  units,  and  the  ultiaiatc 
cost  that  follows  from  a  lack  of  effective  pla,nning  for  the  future.    The  use  of 
these  units  itr.y  defoat  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  wei'e  originally  created. 

The  consolidation  of  certain  city  and  county  functions  to  avoid  dupllcati®-n 
of  effort  aiid  expense  has  proven  the  most  efficient  and  economical  answer  to 
certain  phases  of  the  problem  of  government  in  urbanized  sections  of  Florida.  The, 
best  example,  public  education^  lias  already  been  cited.    Before  19^7?  there  were 
?83  school  districts;  today  there  are  only  66,         Public  schools  are  now  operated 
on  a  county -wide  ba.s.i.s  without  regard  to  city  or  cities.    Tlie  consolidation  of 
tax  assessing  and  tttx  collecting  on  a  county-wide  basis  was  irxaugiirated  in 
Hillsborough  County  in  19^^,  and  in  several  other  counties  later.   In  195^i>  "tlie 
Constitution  of  Florida  was  amended  to  provide  under  general  law  for  such  tajc 
consolidation  in  all  counties. 

The  consolidation  of  public  welfare  and  public  health  agencies  has  been 
accomplished  in  virtually  ^.11  counties.  A  consolidated  plan  of  county  and  citj 
voter  registration  has  been  effected  in  both  Pinellas  aud  Eillgborough  Counties. 
The  consolidation  of  water  and  other  utilities  has  come  about  by  growth  in  sevejul. 
riorida  counties,  and  in  these  counties  the  central  city  provides  thepe  services 
from  the  utilities  plants  of  the  municipality  for  the  residents  outside  the  cits'" 
limits. 

City-county  functions  which  offer  opportunities  for  further  consolidatio.a 
j^ay  be  fonnd  in  law  enforcement,  waste  disposal,  street  and  road  maintenance^ 
surface  drainage,  flood  control,  fire  protection,  and  provision  of  parks  and 
libraries.    The  nature  pf  the  plan  of  consolidation  is  of  but  secondary  moment. 
In  large  cities,  municipal  and  other  local  governments  operate  over  much  the  aam® 
jecgrephic  area.   There  is  something  ridiculous  in  denying  that  considerable 
'liminaticji  of  wasted  iaauT>ower  and  i-iate'-iais  could  result  if  manj^  public  services 
"T.  proyifieo.  by  ->ever-  '<   r^veylapping  ^nits  of  government  were  provided  by  one 
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central  unit.  The  cities  are  paying  a  very  large  part  of  the  county  and 

district  ta^xes.  Cities  are  not  receiving  a  commensurate  return  in  sex-vices, 

since  many  county  functions  are  beyond  the  city  boundaries.   If  a  city  has         *. 

eighty  percent,  or  more,  of  the  population  and  assessed  valuation  of  'v 

property  in  a  county,  why  should  the  people  living  in  that  city  support  both 

a  city  and  a  county  government? 

Metropolitan  Problems  in  Florida 

The  subject  of  city-county  consolidation  is  not  a  new  one;  in  193^^  the 
Florida  electorate  approved  an  amendment  permitting  the  consolidation  of 
Jacksonville  and  Duval  County,  and  a  similar  amendment  was  approved  for  Key 
West  and  Monroe  County  in  1936;  but  neither  consolidation  was  ever  carried 
out.   In  19'+6,  an  amendment  was  approved  for  the  consolidation  of  county 
offices  in  Orange  County  and  in  19^*3  for  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of 
Miami  and  Dade  County;  but  enabling  legislation  for  both  consolidations  was 
defeated  in  local  elections  in  the  counties  involved. 

In  Tampa  the  metropolitan  problem  of  government  was  partially  solved  by 
legislative  enactment  in  1953  after  many  years  of  effort.  At  that  time, 
about  forty-five  square  miles  containing  80,000  residents  were  annexed  by  the 
City  of  Tampa.  A  joint  cormnission  to  study  the  possibilities  of  consolidation 
in  Tallahassee  and  Leon  County  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  1953  Legislature. 
In  195*^-,  the  thirteen  municipalities  on  the  three  offshore  islands  of  St. 
Petersburg  secured  a  survey  to  deterraine  the  feasibility  of  consolidation. 
The  merger  of  Jacksonville  Beach,  Atlantic  Beach,  and  Neptune  Beach,  three 
adjacent  incorporated  cities  in  Duval  County,  has  been  advocated  for  many 
years,  even  though  the  proposition  was  defeated  in  a  referendum  as  late  as        ^ 
19^7- 

A  long  search  for  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  metropolitan  government 
in  the  Miami -Dade  County  area  has  been  carried  on.  A  Metropolitan  Miami 
Municipal  Board  was  created  in  1953 >  smd.   it  secured  a  governmental  research 
service  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  governmental  problems  in  Dade  County. 
The  report  was  published  in  1955 >  s.n.d   it  became  the  basis  on  which  was  pre- 
pared a  constitutional  home  rule  amendment  to  the  Florida  Constitution. 
This  amendment  was  ratified  in  1956.   Under  its  authority  a  charter  board 
was  created,  and  a  charter  was  written  for  the  area  involved.  The  Dade  County 
home  rule  charter,  streamlining  and  reorganizing  the  governments  of  Miami  and 
Dade  County,  was  adopted  at  a  local  election  in  May,  195?.  Under  this  charter 
the  elected  Board  of  County  Commissioners  becomes  the  metropolitan  governing 
body  and  has  authority  to  appoint  a  county  manager  who  will  be  executive  and 
administrative  head  of  the  new  metropolitan  government.  The  adoption  of  the 
home  rule  amendment  and  charter  for  Dade  County  may  be  the  first  state  move 
toward  the  long-needed  reorganization  of  county  government  in  Florida. 

Form  and  Structure  of  City  Government  in  Florida 

Three  general  forms  of  municipal  government  pi-evail  throughout  the  United 
States:  the  mayor -council  form,  the  commissiou,  and  the  council-manager  form. 
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..^   In  many  cities  the  council -manager  I'orm  is  called  the  catiraission-manager  foiT... 
jl   Examples  of  each  of  the  three j  and  ccanhined  variations  of  the  three  forros  are 

~   foiind  in  Florida  cities.  Jacl'-sonville  has  a  conbination  of  the  mayor -council 

and  coflimission  forms.  The  mayor-co-oncil  form  is  the  basis  for  the  governments  of 
Tampa  and  Orlando;  while  the  council -manager  form  serves  in  St.  Petersburg^  Pensacola. 
and  a  hundred  ether  cities  in  Florida. 

Under  the  ma;yor -council  type^  the  council  performs  the  functions  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  the  mayor  serves  as  the  municipal  executive.  Under  the  comnission 
form,  the  voters  elect  coramissioners  who  collectively  serve  as  a  legislative  body 
and  separately  serve  as  executive  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  city. 
Under  the  council-manager  form,  the  citizens  elect  a  council,  usually  of  five 
membei-s,  who  then  appoints  an  executive,  or  manager,  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  department  heads  and  operating  the  city  govei-nment . 

The  unification  of  municipal  administration  in  the  hands  of  a  single  execu- 
tive is  a  step  toward  giving  the  citizen  better  seirvice  for  his  tax  dollar.  There 
is  less  chance  to  shift  responsibility,  or  to  "pass  the  buck" .  V/hen  there  is  a 
grievance  or  complaint  to  be  made,  the  citizen  Imows  where  to  go.  Representative 
goverrjoent  means  not  only  the  election  of  representatives  at  stated  periods,  but  it 
means  also  a  goverament  which  is  accountable  to  the  citizens.  If  the  citizens  are 
to  hold  their  government  to  account,  they  must  have  one  they  can  understand.  The 
coimcil -manager  plan  supplies  a  good  example  of  a  plan  of  city  government  that  is 
easily  understood. 

On  the  ba^is  of  its  record  the  manager  plan  appears  to  be  the  best  yet 
I   devised  for  local  government.  As  sho\ra  by  the  number  of  its  adoptions  --  over  a 
hundred  in  Florida  alone  --  the  "plan  has  achieved  marked  success.  Some  years  ago. 
the  leading  newspaper  of  a  large  city  supported  a  campaign  for  the  manager  plan. 
One  of  the  editorials  asked:  "'.Jhy   not  run   the  city  itself  on  a  business  schedule 
by  business  methods  under  businessmen?  The  city  msinager  plan  is,  after  all,  only 
a  business  management  plan.  The  city  manager  is  the  executive  of  a  corporation 
under  a  board  of  directors  (the  councilmen).  The  city  is  the  corporation.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that."  The  council -manager  plan  illustrates  the  ajciom  which  says 
that  if  you  want  representation  in  public  office,  elect  the  officeholder;  if  you 
want  administration  in  public  office,  appoint  the  officeholder. 

There  is,  however,  no  "golden  key"  to  good  goveitmient.  Any  plan  of  govern- 
ment, like  any  sound  structured  principle,  depends  not  only  upon  judicial  adapta- 
tion and  execution  by  responsible  officials,  but  even  more  importantly  upon  firm 
and  active  citizen  support.  At  a  meeting  of  county  and  city  officials,  where  the 
subject  under  consideration  was  city-county  consolidation,  the  author  was  asked: 
"But  shall  the  city  swallow;  the  county  or  the  county  svrallovr  the  city?"  VJhereupon 
the  author  replied:   "Neither;  there  should  be  a  marriage  of  the  two."  The  ques- 
tioner persisted:   "But  who  would  be  the  bride?''  That  is  a  good  question;  ho^rever, 
success  depends  not  nearly  so  much  on  the  mechanics  of  the  plan,  as  it  does  on  the 
support  of  the  plan  chosen. 

The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  federal  and 
state  constitutions  are  as  evident  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  177^  and  1787' 
The  need  for  continuation  of  the  principles  of  repi-e&entative  government  has  never 
"V   been  greater  than  today,  when  the  centralization  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  local  goverrment,  has  been  rapid  and  is  continuing. 
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.'igain,  the  form  and  struc-i  urc-  of  .^.overruuentt!  are  important  considerati'^ns  in  a 
democracy;  but  citizan  interest^  participatioaj  and  vigilance  are  even  more  imi:oi't  ■  It 
ant.   Charles  Edison,  former  ri&vernor  of  New  Jersey,  a"bly  stated  the  proposi+'ion 
when  he  said;  "I  believe  firmly  tliat  the  best  government  is  che  governiiient 
nearest  the  people.   We  must  choose  between  centralization  and  local  self -govern- 
ment.  The  choice  vfiil  not  be  accomplished  simply  by  saying  we  prefer  self- 
government.   And.  it  won't  help  any  to  denounce  the  federal  bureaucracy.    The 
only  defense,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  told  us  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  to  strengthe,., 
our  state  and  local  institutions  e-nd  make  them  worthy  of  the  responsibilities 
they  ought  to  bear." 
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Stsecie-l  District  Governmt'^nts 


If  little  is  known  of  the  county  governments   of  Florida.,  much  less  is 
kno-i.'n  of  the  special  districts  and  special  boards  that  e:;ir^t  within  the 
counties;  or  over  several  counties;  in  Florida.   These  special  districts 
form  the  third  level  of  local  government  in  the  state;  and  in  some  cases  are 
as  important  as  the  counties  and  the  cities.   Acccrdini,^  to  a  federal  census 
of  governr.iental  units  made  in  1953?  there  were  255  special  districts  in 
Fj.orida.   By  and  large,  the  special  districts  are  said  to  form  an  almost 
"invisihle"  Ir'.yer  of  govermnent.   Local  citizens  seldom  have  much  knowledge 
regarding  the  acti'^'-ities  of  the  special  districts,  even  though  they  are 
affected  hy  rlistrict  services  and  taxes. 

There  !\re   several  t;^/pes  of  special  districts^  with  each  type  special- 
izing in  one  function.   Taken  all  together,  the  districts  provide  many 
services.   Districts  are  important  in  school  administration;   they  exist 
for  hospitals,  drainage,  flood  control,  irrigation,  sanitation^  ports,  air- 
ports, navigation,  soil  conservation,  beach  erosion,  and  similar  activities. 
Collectively,  the  districts  -p^T'ovide  many  of  the  functions  that  might  well  be 
provided  by  cities  and  counties.   Eone  of  the  districts  is  exclusive  to  the 
extent  that  some  city  or  county  could  not  provide  the  same  service.    i'lost 
of  the  functions  are  undertaken  by  districts  as  alternatives  to,  or  in  ad- 
dition to,  city  or  county  adrainistration. 

Most  of  the  special  districts  are  distinct  and  separate  ii.nits  of 
local  governiiient ,  and  thoy  are  virtually  independent  of  other  units  in 
administration  'ind  finance.   Special  districts  in  Florida  whj.ch  reported 
to  the  State  Comptroller  in  1956?  other  tlian  school  dj. strict s,  had  an  operat- 
ing  reven,u-e  of  ^,820.000. 
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Organization  of  Districts 

The  nature  of  a  special  district  is  determined  "by  the  constitutional  or 
statutory  authority  for  its  establishment.  Many  special  districts,  such  as 
special  tax  school  districts  or  drainage  districts,  are  organized  under  general 
laws.  Others  are  created  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature.  Both  the 
general  laws  and  the  special  acts  outline  provisions  for  areal  inclusion,  organ- 
izational procedures,  powers,  function,  composition  and  selection  of  the 
governing  board. 

Districts  organized  under  general  law,  and  in  some  cases  tinder  special 
law,  require  an  organizational  meeting  of  a  majority  of  the  property  owners  in 
the  area  concerned,  and  an  election  to  determine  the  will  of  those  assembled 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  district.  A  district  is  usually  governed  by  a  board 
of  ti'ustees,  supervisors,  or  commissioners.  In  many  cases,  the  local  free- 
holders will  elect  the  governing  board,  but  in  other  cases  the  members  of  the 
governing  board  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  a  few  cases,  the  County 
Commissioners  will  serve  as  an  ex  officio  governing  board  for  the  district. 
In  the  large  special  districts  which  cover  all  of,  or  parts  of,  several  counties, 
the  governing  board  is  usually  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Three  to  five  member 
boards  are  the  general  rule. 


Kind  of  Districts 

A  general  classification  of  special  districts  would  include  several 
major  types. 

1.  Districts  organized  for  the  provision  of  certain  special  functions, 
both  in  cities  and  surrounding  areas,  such  as  hospital,  port,  airport,  drainage, 
and  sanitation  services. 

2.  Regional  districts,  such  as  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  Everglades  Fire  Control  District,  and  the  Florida  Inland 
Navigation  District.  These  districts  have  been  created  to  handle  areaxd.de 
problems . 

3.  School  districts  are  the  best  known  units  of  this  type,  though  their 
usefulness  has  been  diminished  in  recent  years. 

k.  Agricultural  districts  which  have  been  organized  for  rural  areas  to 
provide  drainage,  soil  conservation,  road  and  bridge,  fire  protection,  beach 
erosion,  health,  and  other  services. 
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Districts  Organized  for  Urban-Rural  Services 

Since  much  of  Florida's  growth  has  occurred  in  and  around  cities, 
and  the  demand  for  services  has  not  "been  restricted  to  cities  alone,  a 
number  of  districts  have  been  established  to  perform  particular  functions 
within  such  urban-rural  areas.  In  the  Jacksonville -Duval  County  area  an  air 
base  authority  was  created  to  sell  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station.  Hospital  districts  to  finsince  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  twenty-five  hospitals  have  been  created.  Twenty 
housing  and  community  development  districts  are  in  operation  along  with  six 
sanitation  districts. 

Reasons  for  the  establishment  of  these  districts  vary,  but  the  primary 
purpose  is  to  create  a  governmental  unit  \rith   taxing  power  over  the  entire 
area  included  in  the  district,  whether  rural  or  urban  or  both.   In  the  case 
of  the  establishment  of  a  service  district  in  an  urban  but  unincorporated 
area,  the  chief  reason  may  be  the  desire  of  the  community  to  avoid  annexation 
to  a  city  and  the  ensuing  higher  taic  burden.  As  one  observer  noted:  "They 
cling  to  the  rural  character  of  their  new  homes,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
areas  have  become  highly  developed  communities.  Non-city  status  is  viewed 
as  more  ruraJ.  than  city  status,  despite  the  fact  that  the  area  may  have  al- 
ready become  obviously  urban." 

The  use  of  a  special  district  to  provide  one  or  two  services  that  might 
well  be  supplied  by  an  existing  city  government  is  questionable.  After  the 
organization  of  a  district  to  provide  one  or  two  services,  further  growth  of 
the  area  may  necessitate  the  creation  of  other  special  districts  to  supply 
other  services.  The  result  may  well  be  an  overlapping  of  special  districts 
within  a  given  area,  each  district  providing  a  different  service  and  levying 
a  separate  tax..  A  better  solution  than  this,  in  the  long  run,  would  be 
either  to  incorporate  the  area  as  a  city  or  to  annex  the  area  to  the  nearby 
city.   In  California  an  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  was  made  by  the  passage 
of  a  community  services  district  act  under  which  a  single  district  may  handle 
up  to  eight  different  services.  In  Florida  there  has  been  some  resort  to  the 
contractual  exchange  of  services  between  local  units  of  govemmeut,  but  a 
more  effective  method  would  entail  county -wide  administration  of  all  special 
district  services,  if  possible. 


Metropolitan  and  Regional  Districts 

The  special  district  is  a  necessary  and  frequently  useful  method  for 
administering  functions  or  services  that  benefit  a  wide  area  and  cannot  be 
administered  effectively  on  a  city -wide  or  county -wide  basis.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  large  district,  overlapping  or  overlying  cities  and  covinties,  is 
the  best  means  of  securing  governraental  boundaries  which  cover  an  area  with 
overall  problems.  In  Florida  the  functions  of  such  regional  districts  include 
flood  control  and  drainage,  water  conservation,  navigation,  fire  protection, 
port  authorities,  and  similar  activities. 
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Formation  and  Govertiiiental  Control 

The  formation  of  the  metropolitan  and  regional  special  districts  in 
Florida  follows  t\.'o  lines,  creation  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature j  or 
creation  by  general  law.  The  latter  method  is  used  to  create  districts  within 
one  county.  The  general  law  is  usually  requested  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  county  concerned,  and  usually  this  Board  sejrves  as  an  ex 
officio  governing  board  of  the  special  district.  Such  regional  districts  as 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District,  the  Everglades  Fire 
Control  District,  and  several  multi-co'onty  xmter  conservation  districts  have 
been  created  by  special  legislative  act.  Special  acts  have  also  been  used 
to  create  water  conservation  and  other  districts  within  one  county. 

The  governing  boards  of  multi-county  districts  are  usually  staffed  with 
members  appointed,  on  continuing  or  staggered  terms,  by  the  Governor.  These 
governing  boards,  in  turn, frequently  appoint  an  executive  director  to  administer 
the  program  and  work  of  the  unit.  Occasionally,  the  district  board  members  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  but  this  has  been  an  infrequent  and  unsuccessful  method. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  metropolitan  or  regional  district  has  been  the 
ease  with  which  the  limits  of  many  govemiiients  may  be  crossed  to  help  solve  a 
common  problem.  These  special  districts  establish  a  governmental  unit  in  the 
entire  area  which  needs  a  particular  function  or  service.  There  is  opportun- 
ity for  unified  planning  and  action,  and  an  equitable  tax  base  is  available  to 
pay  for  the  service  throughout  the  entire  area  or  region.  Further  opportunities 
are  provided  for  effective,  efficient  and  economical  methods  in  management  of 
personnel  and  materials . 

The  major  v/eakness  of  these  districts,  in  fact  of  all  special  districts,       ^ 
is  the  addition  of  another  unit  of  goverjoment  to  the  plethora  of  local  govern- 
ments already  in  existence.  The  metropolitan  or  regional  district  has,  none- 
theless, the  merit  of  consolidating  a  function  in  one  unit  rather  than  separat- 
ing it  among  several  small  units  whiclt  might  perform  the  service  otherwise. 
An  even  better  solution  vrould  be  the  adoption  of  a  multi -purpose  district  v/hich 
could  undertalce  to  perform  all  functions  and  services.  In  Florida,  the  new 
governmental  consolidation  of  1957  in  Miami  and  Dade  County  is  an  er.periment 
toward  such  a  solution. 


School  Districts 

For  many  years  the  administration  and  financial  support  of  public  or 
common  schools  in  Florida  was  a  strictly  local  function.  School  adininistration 
throughout  the  county  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  elected  county  school 
board  and  an  elected  county  school  superintendent.  At  the  same  tiae,  the 
schools  of  local  communities  within  the  county  were  under  the  additional, 
jurisdiction  of  a  board  of  three  trustees  elected  from  a  territorially-defined 
school  district.  The  1885  State  Constitution  prescribed  a  property  tax  of  at 
least  three  mills,  and  not  more  than  ten  mills,  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes 
by  the  couinty  school  board.  By  IS'^I  the  need  for  more  funds  for  local  schools 
was  met  by  an  amendment  which  allowed  the  electors  of  local  school  districts 
to  approve  a  tax  up  to  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  property  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  in  that  district  only.  These  districts  nujnbered  almost 
six  hundred  in  19^7  and  had  become  so  numerous  that  a  problem  was  created. 
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Conjoquenuiy^  la   iy-M  >  "''■'■'    3./,:...n.r.  districts  ir.^rt.  tboo.S:iea.  save  ooe  i-- 
daf.,>  ;uun';.y,  aaci  tiie  acliooi  clist/rict  trustsf^s  were  b'-on  oiecteu.  oij.  n  county- 
v/ide  jL-iels  siiniiar  to  the  raeiuberrj  o£   the  county  ycLiool  board.   VJhile  a  tbtioreii- 
.-.•.ai  dj.stinct?loii  existed  between  fur.ctionii  of  tlie  five  county  ^^ctiool  board 
ineiifnerr.  and  those  of  the  tcree  district  school  board  r;)ejjib>errj,  thir.  distinctio:i 
did  not  v/oric  out  in  practice  (i9'+T-19b5);  ^i-ni  much  useless  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  activity  developed..    Since  the  oiFijor  retison  for  continuing 
school  districts  lay  in  thei:."  consti  cutional  powers  of  taxn,tiou,  a  movement  by 
school  offi;".ial;.3  over  the  state  cujjninated  in  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  19'v5 
Legislature  to  abolish  the  school  districts^  after  approval  by  the  olectorB  of 
~.  county  (dir.trict)^  and  to  transfer  the  taking  power  of  the  trustees  to  tJi.e 
county  board  of  public  instruction. 

I'ho  situation  existing  bet'.;een  special  school  tax  districts  and  the  count;- 
boards  was  something  of  an  administrative  nuisance  and  plagued  school  officials. 
The  proposed  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  electorate  in  195 ^j  and  the  voter a 
of  Lade  County  took  advantage  of  the  new  provisions  and  abolished  the  Cede 
County  School  District  at  an  election  in  Kay,  1957.    Tl;ere  is  a  strongg  lixi^- 
lihood  that  other  counties  will  follow  the  lead  of  Dade  County  in  transferrin^.^ 
the  fuij-ctions  of  the  school  districts  to  the  county  school  boards. 

/another  power  of  school  districts,  under  a  ccnr-titutional  amemlment 
ado,^;ted  in  1924;,  has  been  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  tJie  use  of  schools  vfithin 
the  specioJ.  tax  school  district.   vJlienever  a  msijority  of  the  freeholders  in  a 
district  express  in  an  election  their  desire  to  issue  bonds^  the  trustees  may 
sell  bonds  to  the  extent  of  twenty  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  propert,v 
in  the  district.   Sucli  bonds  shall  be  retired  by  a  special,  tax  levied,  on  the 
taxo.ble  property  within  the  district. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  5'lorida  Fdnimum  Foundation  Program,  in  iO^'l > 
which  provided  state  aid  for  capital  outlay  or  construction  of  school  buildings^, 
virtuall.y  all  school  construction  was  undertaken  by  the  district  trustees.   In 
.1951  the  long  term  school  debt  of  scliool  districts  (secured  by  property  taxes ^ 
amounted  to  $26,756,000.   Since  1947,  and  the  development  of  state  aid,  the 
.lonr:  term  school  debt  of  school  districts,  secured  both  by  state  assistance  and 
by  .local  property  taxes,  has  risen  an  additional  ilfe, 015^000.   In  many  counties 
the  existing  mecms  for  financing  schoc?!  constin^ctioa  have  been  exl^austed,  and 
further  construction  funds  inust  come  fi-om  the  state,  unless  school  finance  laws 
are  changed.    In  counties  where  the  school  districts  .lay  be  abolished,  these 
financial  duties  and  obligations  would  bo  transferred  to  the  county  school  bo^u'd. 


Rural  Laid   Agricultural  Districts 

The  reir-aininf;-  special  districts  of  Florida  are  concerned  with  special 
purposes  or  single  functions  in  rur?il  and  agrlaultural  areas.  The  number  of  aL 
mieciai  districts  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  school  districts,  increa,sed  from 
.101  in  1942  to  186  in  19'j2.       A  large  number  of  these  districts  are  concerned. 
■',7ith  problems  of  drainage,  water  control  and  ccns-^rvation,.'  soil-c-onservatiDn, 
firR  pTotection,  and  similar  activiti.-jiLi. 
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i\   general  drainage  act,  first  passea  in  1913^  authorities  the  organization 
or  special  drainage  districts  out  of  contiguous  territory  of  one  or  more 
oounties.  Under  the  general  law,  a  majority  of  the  property  corners,  or  the 
OTmers  of  a  majority  of  the  land  to  be  affected,  may  establish  a  »init.  Many 
drainage  districts  have  also  been  created,  by  special  act  of  the  Legislatur-^ . 
Since  I9OO  scaae  hundred  drainage  districts  have  been  created,  but  in  1952  only 
forty -eight  were  in  an  active  status.  For  many  years  drainage  districts  were  t* 
result  of  the  joint  operations  of  land  owners,  engineers,  bond  brokers,  and 
real  estate  brokers.  Owners  of  swamp  and  overflowed  land  hired  engineers  tc 
plan  drainage  facilities,  bond  brokers  arranged  the  f inane i^..^^  •-'J^  drainage  oper- 
ations through  bond  issues,  and  real  estate  brokers  v.'ixe  secux-ed  to  sell  narcels 
01  the  drained  land.  Many  acres  of  land  far  in  excess  of  the  conuemijorary  np'^'-^-s 
of  the  period,  were  drained  and  sold.  As  a  result  many  drainage  districts 
defaulted  on  their  bonded  debt  and  were  placed  in  bankruptcy  and  receivership. 

Within  recent  years  the  drainage  districts  have  operated  on  a  mu"h  more 
useful  and  efficient  basis.  Land  within  the  districts  has  been  settxed  and 
placed  in  cultivation,  and  the  districts  are  performing  wholly  useful  services. 
Further,  because  of  recurring  periods  of  flood  and  drought,  newly  organized, 
districts  are  now  engaged  in  water  conservation.  By  means  of  dikes  and  dams,, 
much  water  -wii^ch  had  been  channeled  to  the  seas  is  now  stored  for  use  during 
dry  periods.   Increased  settlement  in  Florida  has  brougtit  increased  need  for 
vrater,  especially  in  urban  areas.  Thus,  water  conservation  districts  have  beer' 
organized  in  Dade  and  Pinellas  Counties,  and  in  the  Ocklawaha,  Suwannee,  tuid 
other  river  valleys.  These  water  conservation  districts  have  sought  to  prevent 
flooding  in  periods  of  excess  rainfall  and  to  provide  irrigation  in  periods  of 
light  rainfall  and  of  high  demands  for  water. 


.Soil  Conservation  Districts 

Districts  organized  for  the  purpose  of  soil  conservation  numbered  fifty- 
one  in  1952.  These  districts  have  been  formed  since  19^1  througb  the  influence 
of  federal  laws  sponsored  by  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  such 
district  is  under  the  supervision  of  five  elected  board  members,  whose  function 
is  to  promote  better  agricultural  land  utility  and  preservation  within  the 
immediate  section.  The  organization  and  activities  of  the  local  districts  are 
supervised  by  state  agencies  working  in  close  cooperation  with  federal  agencies. 
Local  farmers,  growers  and  planters  in  the  district  are  encouraged  to  construct 
various  types  of  windbreaks,  to  introduce  field  terracing,  and  to  lake  other 
neasures  oo  prevent  soil  v^rosion  and  to  increase  soil  fertility   Many  of  the 
soil  conservation  practices  and  the  regulation  of  cropping  and  i-ange  practices 
are  democratically  instituted  after  apnroval  by  the  landowners  at  an  election. 


Summary 
,  There  are  a  number  of  other  special  pujpose  districts  in  Florida  created 
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for  improvement  of  navigation,  fire  protection,  and  miscellaneous  activitits. 

The  creation  of  over  eighty  special  districts  from  19^2  to  1952  is  sufficient 

evidence  of  the  axiom  that  what  the  people  i;ant,  the  people  get.  VJhen  the 

?ity  and  the  county  cannot,  or  will  not,  provide  a  service  or  function,  the 

residents  of  an  area  quickly  resort  to  the  special  district  device  for  satis- 
faction. 

H   summary  of  the  general  revenue  of  special  district  governments  in 
.^"■lorida  in  1950  showed  that  their  total  general  revenue  that  year  was 
J^i+,643,000.  Some  sj3>900;000  of  this  amount  came  from  property  taxation,  the 
remainder  from  other  sources .  A  summary  of  the  outstanding  debt  of  special. 
llj  strict  governments  in  the  same  year  showed  that  such  debt  amounted  to 
v^7;.l63,000.  This  amount  was  divided  into  (325,^78^000  for  general  functions 
ani  ^30^726,000  for  utility  functions. 

Local  govemjiient  (city,  county,  and  district)  continue  to  occupy  im- 
portant places  in  the  governmental  life  of  Florida,  \7hereas  the  county  level 
hes  t=uded  to  remain  static,  the  city  level  has  been  dynamic.  The  special 
purriose  d\i;tricts  have  been  utilized  to  perform  services  or  functions  Tinat 
hav?  not  been  assumed  by  the  other  two  levels.  All  three  levels  have  been 
active  and  influential,  but  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  to 
el-_-^dnate  overlapping  and  duplication  and  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy. 
J?'  lida  probably  has  the  resources  for  the  development  of  a  better  system  of 
-xr.al  government.  The  adoption  of  a  home  rule  charter,  and  a  unified 
p.:.  tropolitan  government,  in  Dade  County  is  an  indication  that  there  is  vitality 
\iL   local  government  and  that  other  improvements  may  be  forthccaaing  in  the 
near  future.  Realization  of  better  local  goveranaent  should  be  an  important 
matter  to  officials  and  citizens  in  Florida,  a  state  now  challenged  to  provid  ; 
for  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  gi^^wing  population. 
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/..PPSNDIX  TO  THa  ':>GVBi^^MEHT  AND  POLITICS  OF  FLORIDA :   IjL^ 

CHAPTER  I:   LAi^L  OF  DI^/ERSITY 

nage  1 :  paragraph  1 :   There  are  nov/  k'j   other  states  :   .ansKa  ^as  admitted 
to  the  Lfiiion  in  1956>  Hawaii  admitted  in  1959- 

page  1 :  paragraph  k :   Though  the  state  boasts  a  population  of  over  >  million 
people^  much  of  Florida  is  still  wilderness.  Away  from  its  populated 
areas  Florida  is  a  land  of  forbidding  and  empty  wilds.  Hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  so  ica^c-ssibi'o'  they  are  seldom  seen  except  from 
aircraft.   Othei-  than  Cedar  Key  and  a  few  settlements  the  entire  coastline 
for  200  miles  south  of  Tallahassee  to  North  of  Clearwater  is  undeveloped. 
Many  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  south  of  Fort  Myers  are  still  unsurveyed. 
And  there  are  the  Everglades  where  seldom  visited  ''islands''  grow  up  through 
seas  of  sawgrass. 

page  2 :     paragraph  k :   ,  .  .  held  hack  the  development  of  the  then  southern - 
moat  state.   The  admission  of  Hawaii  in  1959  gives  that  new  state  the  dis- 
tinction of  "southernmost." 

page  3 :  paragraph  2 ;  These  beginnings  foreshadowed  the  rapid  development 
of  the  state  in  the  past  sixty  years.  An  index  of  Florida's  most 
recent  growth  is  illustrated  in  the  most  recent  census  tables :  1950  - 
2,771,000;   i960  -  ij-, 951,560;   1962  -  estimated  5,500,000.   From  I95O 
to  i960  Florida  made  the  greatest  percentage  gain  of  any  state:  1^.%. 
N'iw  residents  are  settling  in  Florida  at  the  rate  of  almost  3..  000  each 
week--  if  the  present  rate  continues  Florida  will  have  close  to  7,000,000 
residents  in  1970.   Since  1930,  Florida  has  experienced  a  population  growth 
of  4,000,000  persons,  a  greater  percentage  gain  than  any  other  state  -- 
Florida  ranked  as  10th  state  in  the  Union  in  population  in  i960,  and  in 
1962  ranks  as  9th.' 

page  3 :  paragraph  3 :  From  1940  to  1950,  eighteen  (I8)  counties  in  Florida 
lost  population;   from  I950  to  i960,  thirteen  (13 )  counties  lost  popu- 
lation; and  in  the  overall  period  19i^0  to  I96O,  twelve  counties  lost 
population.   In  addition,  six  (6)  counties  (Franklin,  ,Jalton,  Sumter, 
Glades,  Bradford,  and  Dixie  gained  less  than  a  thousand  (1,000)  persons 
from  1950  to  i960. 

page  3 :  paragraph  k  -.      The  six  (6)  largest  counties  have  more  than  half  of 

the  sta^  's  population;  the  five  (5)  largest --Dade,  935,0^+7,  Duval,  ^55,^11. 
Hillsborough,  397, 7o3,  Pinellas,  37^,665,  and  Broward,  333,9^7  have  almost 
half  of  the  state's  total.   But  during  the  years  of  the  decade  while  large 
numbers  were  moving  into  the  heavily  populated  areas,  others  were  leaving 
the  rural  agricultural  counties  in  several  sections  of  the  state.   A-lthough 
Florida's  rural  population  gained  35  percent  from  1950  to  i960  (while 
urban  population  grew  three  times  faster),  forty-five  of  the  state's 
counties  still  have  a  grea.f-.er  rural  poj-ulatlon  Khan  m-ban  iH'£iulat.jon. 
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page  h :     paragraph  - .  jjj   census  ::;iassifi cation,  Florida's  population  was 
>5  percent  urban  in  19^+0;  65  percent  urban  in  1959^  and  7^  percent  urban  in 
i960.   Yet  Florida  has  a  relatively  low  populatica'  density;   about  91  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  compared  with  233  in  Ohio  or  750  in  Rhode  Island.   Yet 
among  the  ten  largest  states,  which  include  Florida,  the  I96C  census  shovs  that 
Florida  with  73.9  tiad  a  higher  proportion  of  urban  population  than  Pennsylvania, 

71.6  percent,  Ohio,  73*^  percent,  and  Michigan,  73-^  percent.   There  were 

179  urban  places  of  2,500  or  more  in  Florida  in  i960,  the  largest  of  which  was 
i^ami,  with  291,688  residents,   Most  of  Florida's  urban  growth  has  been  in 
"suburbia"  as  almost  t^/o-fifths  of  the  urban  residents  live  adjacent  to,  but 
Outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities.   Florida  has  a  higher  proportion 
living  in  urban  .iringe  areas  than  does  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,   suburb  and 
Jity  have  grown  together,  hence  the-i^e  have  been  no  dense  urban  masses  to  unpile. 
Florida  urbanization  has  been  primarily  residential  with  industry  and  commerce 
secondary  factors  in  urban  growth.   Thus,  it  seems  significant  that  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  has  been  the  scene  of  the  first  major  effort  to  develop 
■;rban  government  for  a  unit  greater  than  the  traditional  corporate  limits  of 
the  central  city. 

Since  I9OO  the  trend  of  population  growth  has  shown  changes  gra- 
vitating toward  the  ten  largest  counties  wherein  heavily  populated  urban  areas 
have  developed  around  the  leading  cities.   In  this  manner  there  have  dcveinped 
distinct  metropolitan  districts  around  Miami,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  St.  Pete- 
rsburg, Orlando,  Eaytona  Beach,  West  Palm  Beach  and  Pensacola.   Indicative 
of  this  trend  are  the  percentage  changes  in  Florida  from  19^  to  I96O:  met- 
ropolitan areas  increased  125  percent  in  population;  non-  metropolitan  areaji 
increased  less  than  70  per  cent.   Dade  County  with  a  population  of  935? 0^7 
and  adjacent  Broward  County  with  333,9^6  showed  that  the  Miami  Metropolitan 
&rea--with  more  than  fifty  incorporated  municipalities--  tripled  in  population 
from  19^  to  i960.   These  trends  of  metropolitan  growth  are  continuing  in 
the  otjier  metropolitan  areas  of  Florida. 

More  than  half  of  the  population  of  Florida  has  migrated  from 
other  states  or  nations,  though  the  number  of  foreign  born  residents  is  very 
low.  The  Negro  population--  numbering  880,l86  in  I96O--,  is  gaining  in  nar^>ers 
but  dropping  in  percent  of  the  total.   The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  1950  was 

21.7  percent,  in  I96O  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  17.9  percent.   There  are. 
2,50^  Indians  in  Florida  and  1+, 989  persons  of  other  races. 

page  k :     paragraph  2 :  The  people-land  ratio  in  Florida  is  low  in  comparison 
with  mnay  other  states  and  nations  as  Floridians  have  never  settled  or  used,  land 
inteaslvely.   The  only  intensive  use  of  land  is  largely  in  urban  areas,  citrus 
groves  and  vegetable  farms  or  about  seven  percent  of  the  state's  total.  More 
than  ^4-.!  million  acres,  or  twelve  percent  of  the  state's  land  was  not  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  agricultural  or  forest  products:  1.1  million  aores 
was  in  urban  areas  and  3  million  acres  was  in  public  parks  and  forests  and 
military  establishments.   By  1975?  urban  .Tn?ar,  ma^y  •r>'"'^iipy  P.U  miiAion  acres 
or  twice  the  ajnoiant.  prf-aently  oooupied. 
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page  '4 :     paragraph  ^4- :  Of  the  30.6  miliioa  acres  of  land  available  i'cr 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  Florida  over  half  is  in  forest  and  woodland, 
21.^  percent  is  in  pasture  and  cattle  range,  8.3  percent  in  cropland  and  11 
percenf  in  miscellaneous  usage.  Roughly  ninety  percent  of  the  land  is  pri- 
vately ox'jned;  most  of  the  publicly  owned  land  is  in  national  and  state  forests 
and  parks,  and  military  establishments. 

Forest  and  woodland  in  1962  occupied  i6.5  million  acres  of  which 
more  than  half  is  owned  by  individual  farmers;   Florida  is  one  of  two 
states  with  more  than  5  million  acres  of  tree  farms.   While  the  pine  species 
dominate  throughout  the  state,  the  hardwoods  species  are  increasing.   Half  of 
the  forest  lands  are  rated  good  or  fair  for  rapid  growth  of  saw  timber  and 
the  remainder  may  be  used  for  pulpwood  and  local  lumber  markets.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  forest  land  is  under  organized  fire  protection  and  a  third  of 
all  forest  land  needs  replanting.  However,  there  is  now  a  favorable  timber 
balance;  more  tDTrber  is  being  grown  tha:n  is  being  cut  for  present  use. 

page  ^ :  paragraph  1 :  From  19^2  to  19^2,  thousands  of  acres  of  crop  land, 
grove  land  and  pasturage  have  been  provided  with  irrigation  facilites;  by 
1962  nearly  25,000  water  control  systems  were  installed,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
a  million  acres  of  cultivated  land  with  water  in  lieu  of  rainfall.  During 
rain  deficient  months  of  196I  irrigation  costs  for  citrus  groves  were  more 
than  $10  million.   This  was  in  contrast  with  the  more  than  eighty  drainage 
districts  organized  in  the  years  after  I9OO  to  drain  excess  waters  from  Florida 
lands.   For  many  decades  flood  control  measures  and  surface  drainage  to 
improve  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  channeled  most  of  the  then  surplus 
waters  to  the  rivers  and  the  seas.   The  result  through  the  years  has  been  a 
serious  depletion  of  the  ground  water  supplies  when  periods  of  reduced  rain- 
fall and  irrigation  demands  coincide. 

page  5 :  paragraph :  3 :  In  I962,  Florida's  economy  stands  largely  on  four 
legs;   agriculture,  manufacturing  or  industry,  government  payments,  and 
most  important,  tourism.   The  conmon  denominator  of  all  four  remains  the 
equable  weather.  The  weather  draws  the  tourists  and  the  retirees,  many  of 
whom  remain  or  return  as  residents  later. 

There  are  an  estimated  800,000  retirees  in  Florida.   Their  com- 
bined income  approaches  $300  million  a  year.   From  1950  to  i960  some  250,000 
persons  over  65  moved  to  Florida,  nearly  half  of  all  elderly  persons  moving 
across  state  lines  in  the  nation  came  to  this  state.   This  migration  moved 
Florida  from  twentieth  position  to  fifth  in  the  number  of  elderly  people. 
In  i960,  these  retired  citizens  received  $235  million  from  Social  Security  and 
$36.6  million  in  old  age  assistance  payments;   income  from  private  sources  is 
unknown  although  the  Sxate  Development  Commission  estimates  that  civilian 
retirees  income  averaged  $35'+  a  month  and  military  retirees  $14-29  a  month  in 
1961.  The  number  of  Florida  residents  receiving  welfare  payments  dropped 
almost  17  percent  in  the  1950's,  while  the  number  receiving  Social  Security 
payments  increased  5U0  percent. 

In  an  exposition  on  "Florida's  Expanding  Economy,"  Dr.  John  N.  Webb 
(Economic  Leaflets,  Dferch  1962)  has  written  that:   "The  idea  that  resources 
for  good  living  can  be  dynamic  factors  in  economic  development  is  epitomized 
in  two  advertisements  .  .  .   The  Marti n.-Orlando  Company  in  advertising  for 
personnel  proclaims:   'Our  engineers  enjoy  Florida's  climate  52  weeks  in  the  year, 
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Tr.e  cuaenities  of  liie  are  b'^^iig  offered  operiiy  as  fringe  t^^'te^i.-.ta  to  attract 
r.ey  men  that  are  in  very  short  supply  .  ,  .   The  other  example  requires 
some  tolerance  of  the  punster  iu  public  print:   "The  fun  never  sets  in 
Fort  Lauderdale . " 

"These  are  small  indicators  of  one  set  of  forces  at  work  in 
Florida's  expanding  economy  .  .  .  Between  I950  and  I96O;,  the  population  of 
Florida  increased  about  2.2  million,  some  1.6  million  were  individuals  who  had 
moved  here  from  another  state  and  were  a  net  gain  to  Florida.  They  came 
here  bringing  their  personal  wealth  and  their  personal  abilities  to  create 
wealth  through  work,  at  no  cost  to  the  state.  V/hat  effect  did  they  have  on 
the  economy?  ... 

"Average  family  size  in  I96O  was  slightly  over  3  persons;   so  the 
1.6  million  newcomers  represented  about  500,000  new  families.  Average  family 
income  reported  in  i960  was  about  $U,700;  and  500,000  families  times  $^+,700 
produces  a  total  of  $2,350,000,000  that  Florida  gained  from  the  economic 
activities  of  its  new  citizens.  And  this  is  a  minimum  that  does  not  include 
the  enliancement  of  values--  public  and  private--  that  arise  from  a  better 
adaptation  of  population  to  environment.   Moreover,  this  gain  in  income 
and  wealth  is  a  direct  result  of  Florida's  natural  atta£action  for  people 
from  other  areas." 

page  5:  paragraph  ^i-;  Estimates  of  income  in  the  tourist  industry  run  as 
high  as  $2.5  billion  -  13  million  tourists  in  I962;  in  i960,  10.8  million 
tourists  were  said  to  have  spent  an  average  of  $8.8o  per  day  for  20  days  or 
aliaost  $172.00  each.   In  I962,  the  State  Hotel  Commission  reported  that  there 
were  1,319  licensed  hotels  with  some  90,500  rental  units,  and  5,727  motels 
licensed,  with  an  increase  of  1,300  more  rental  units,  than  in  I96I.   By 
1962,  80  percent  of  the  visitors  traveled  by  automobile,  Ik   percent  by  airplane, 
and  three  percent  each  as  passengers  on  railroads  or  buses. 

page  5:  paragxapb  5:  Contributing  to  the  agricultural  economy,  citrus 
production  in  Florida  is  now  one-third  of  the  world  crop;  and  underlining 
agriculture's  place  is  the  fact  that  the  state  has  stood  near  the  top  of  all 
states  in  fertilizer  consumption,  and  is  the  number  one  state  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  Vegetable  production  in  Florida  represents  11  percent 
of  the  national  total,  while  income  from  livestock  production  has  risen  from 
$2k-  million  in  1939  to  $200  million  in  I96O.  The  canceling  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
quota  has  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  sugar  acreage  of  55 > 000  acres  in  I96O 
to  an  expected  to  lUO,000  acres  in  I963  and  from  three  sugar  mills  employing 
3,000  persons  to  twelve  sugar  mills  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  employees. 

page  5 :  paragraph  6 :  Manufacturing  did  not  become  significant  in  the 
Florida  economy  until  the  advent  of  World  War  II  when  several  large  defense 
plants  were  placed  in  operation.  Development  of  manufacturing  has  since  been 
spurred  by  the  movement  of  capital  into  food  processing  plants,  electronics  p"d . 
associated  missile  industries,  and  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Thus,  Florida  has 
attracted  177  electronic  plants  with  over  20,000  employees  and  payrolls  exceeding 
$100  million.   Florida's  industrial  gains  during  I96I  were  692  plants  and 
major  expansions  which  provided  more  than  20,000  new  jobs.  Pulpwood- production 
in  1961  reached  2,060,000  cords  or  12  per  cent  more  than  in  1960.  At  the  end 
c^  the  fifties  manufacturing  increased  by  78  per  cent  in  value  added  to 
finished  products,  60  per  cent  in  payrolls,  and  kO   per  cent  in  number  of 
employee s,  but  the  Florida  production  remains  a  very  small  part  of  the  national 
total.   In  order  to  attract  new  industry  to  the  state  observers  suggest  that 
communities  should  be  allowed  to  use  public  money  to  attract  new  plants, 
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these  observers  state  that  Florida's  ccmpetixive  position  in  tho  fight  for 
new  industry  is  wealiened  because  court  decisions  in  Florida  have  Isirgely 
prohibited  public  bond  issues  to  build  industrial  facilities. 

Annual  Rate  of  Increase  in  Three  Expansion  Periods 


Personal  Income 
Wonfarm  Employment 
Manufacturing  Employment 
Department  Store  Sales 
Bank  Debits 

These  figures,  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta, 
caused  that  institution  to  state:  "Looking  at  the  long-term  future,  there  are 
several  expansionary  forces  at  work.   If  paid  vacations  continue  to  become 
increasingly  common,  growing  numbers  of  ordinary  citizens  may  find  a  Florida 
vacation  within  their  means . . . 

"The  spread  of  private  pension  plans,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
should  enable  more  people  to  move  to  Florida  when  they  retire.  Moreover,  the 
retirees  who  do  move  there  seem  to  be  better  off  financially  than  they  used 
to  be....  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  expansion  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
space -launching  site  is  to  be  enlarged  by  about  four  times  its  present  size, 
and  the  Federal  Government  plans  to  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities.  This  expansion  may  well  stimulate  further 
growth  of  manufacturing  connected  with  missile  development." 

page  6:  paragraph  1:  Personal  income  received  by  Floridians  rose  from 
•$753  million  in  1929  to  $8,it6l  million  in  1958  and  $9,938  million  in  196O; 
personal  income  per  capita  in  1960  was  $1,988.   In  the  years  I957-I960 
Florida  moved  from  20th  among  the  states  to  12th  in  total  income  received. 
Both  over  the  long  span  since  1929,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  post-war 
period,  Florida  ranks  number  one  with  regard  to  relative  gain  in  the  size 
of  market  expansion. 

Approximately  I.3  million  of  the  5  million  persons  in  Florida  are 
presently  engaged  in  gainful  employment.  Of  these,  210,000  are  employed  in 
service  industries  and  228,000  are  employed  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  probable  population  growth  of  7  to 
7-50  million  by  I97O,  some  70,000  new  jobs  must  be  opened  annually.  From 
1950  to  i960,  manufacturing  employment  increased  102  per  cent  compared  with 
a  population  increase  of  almost  79  per  cent. 

Total  personal  income  in  i960  was  $9,938,000,000  divided  as  follows: 
net  wages  and  salaries,  $5,811,000,000  or  58. 6>,  other  labor  income, 
$174,000,000  or  1.6^j,  proprietor's  income,  1,4-39,000,000  or  lh.%o,   property 
income,  $1,673,000,000  or  iS.Q'/o,   and,  transfer  pajmients,  $841,000,000  or  8.5'/^- 
total  civilian  production  income  in  i960  was  $7,259,000,000  divided  as 
follows:  manufacturing,  13.7'/o,  agriculture,  6.3'>j,  mining  and  fisheries,  0.8^i, 
construction,  10,8^/d,  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities,  7-8'/o, 
retail  and  wholesale  trades,  23.5',j,  service  trades  aind  professions,  l6.2fo, 
governmental  civilian  wages  and  salaries,  12.8'/o,   sind,  other  private  industry, 

Since  wages  and  salaries,  proprietor's  income,  property  income,  and 
transfer  payments  loom  large  in  the  Florida  economy,  efforts  to  increase  these 
'/ould  return  further  dividends.  Florida-' s  resources  for  good  living  must  be 
further  developed:  nearly  80  per  cent  of  Florida's  total  employment  is 
found  in  servicing  industries  or  servicing  activities --this  would  indicate  the 
need  for  further  stimulation  of  tourism  and  the  relocation  of  retirees. 
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Deposits  in   Florida's  322  commercial  banks  totalled  $5 -J  billion 
in  1962,  an  8  percent  increase  over  I961,  and  up  17  percent  from  1959 •  Since 
1959,  a  total  of  k2   new  banks  have  been  established  in  Florida,  13  of 
these  during  196I.  Assets  of  all  Florida  banks  totalled  $5.8  billion,  8 
percent  more  than  I961  and  I9  percent  up  from  1959 • 

One  Floridian  in  every  10  owns  part  of  a  corporation  as  there 
were  522,000  stockholders  in  the  state,  a  number  that  has  increased  UO 
percent  since  1959  and  67  percent  since  195^- 

Gross  sales  on  which  Florida  collected  its  sales  tax  during  fiscal 
I96I-I962  totalled  nearly  $15  billion,  and  this  v;as  an  increase  of  6.8  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Florida's  gain  in  property  assessment  values 
for  state  and  local  taxation  was  greatest  of  any  state  during  the  1950' s: 
Assessed  valuation  in  the  state  more  than  doubled  —  the  rise  was  119-7 
percent  for  total  valuation  and  121.6  percent  for  locally  assessed  pro- 
perties, highest  rate  of  advance  in  the  nation.  Florida  vent  from  12th  to 
7th  place  nationally  in  both  categories.  Gross  assessments  in  I961  were 
$15,197  million;   state  government  assessments  were  $13^  million,  the 
remainder  was  on  local  government  books. 

page  6 :  paragraphs  3 :  Public  roads  and  streets  have  a  total  length 
of  more  than  70,000  miles  in  I962 :  of  this  figure  county  roads  comprise 
38,000  miles,  state  roads  and  city  streets  the  remainder.   The  open  highways 
connect  over  2,500  communities  and  provide  interurban  roads  for  2,700,000 
vehicles  of  Florida  registration  and  untold  thousands  of  out-of-state 
vehicles.   In  order  to  increase  traffic  flow  and  highway  safety  the  state 
lias  built  or  is  building  some  1,000  miles  of  four-lane  roads,  but  highway- 
authorities  state  that  Florida  is  twenty  years  and  a  billion  dollars  behind 
ill  road  construction.  A  state  turnpike  or  toll  road,  the  Sunshine  State 
Parkway,  has  been  built  110  miles  from  North  Miami  to  Fort  Fierce,  and  is 
under  construction  and  scheduled  for  opening  in  I963  from  Fort  Pierce  to 
V7ildwood,  about  152  miles. 

In  1956,  the  United  States  Congress  recognized  that  automobile 
traffic  flow  and  road  conL.truction  were  national  problems  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  Interstate  highway  program  to  connect  all  of  the  major 
population  centers  with  l-.nited  access  four  and  six  lane  roads.   Florida 
is  one  of  I6  states  allot-^?;d  more  than  1,000  mile?  of  Interstate  highways. 
V/hen  the  job  is  fin' shed  the  four  Interstate  highvsys  assignee",  to  Florida 
will  comprise  1,136  miles  of  multiple -laned,  limited  access  reads.   Inter- 
state 95  will  enter  Florida  through  Jacksonville  and  continue  along  the  east 
coast  to  Miami;   Interstate  h  will  cross  from  Daytoaa  Beach  to  St.  Peters- 
burg;  Interstate  75  will  run  from  the  Georgia  line  south  through  Lake  City 
and  Ocala  and  west  to  Interstate  '4-;   Interstate  10  will  run  east  from  the 
Alabama  line  through  Pensacola  to  Jacksonville  Beach.   When  completed  the 
Interstate  System  in  Florida  will  have  cost  nearly  $1  billion,  of  which 
almost  $100  million  will  be  State  money,  the  remainder  Federal  money.  At 
the  close  of  I962  about  l6h  miles  of  this  limited  access  highway  system  has 
been  finished,  with  another  36O  miles  under  construction. 

page  6:  paragraph  k:       There  are  now  I5I  airports  in  Florida  of  which  97 
are  in  general  use;   5^  airports  are  either  for  military  usage  or  are 
not  sufficiently  equipped  for  general  usage.   The  Miami  International  Airport 
handles  3,000,000  passengers  a  year  with  more  direct  connection  to  air 
hubs  in  the  United  States  than  either  Boston  or  San  Francisco.  The  Miami 
airport  also  serves  as  the  major  point  of  air  egress  and  ingress  from  the 
Latin  American  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  as  sell  as  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  • 
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page  <^':  paragraph  ;; .   Speed  oi  travel  oetv-eeL.  fJev  xorK  and  MiaM  qcs 
advanced  to  more  than  ifOO  miles  per  l_our  o.^  ^^.c  jei,  airlines  of  the  ma,;or 
air  transport  services. 

page  7 :  paragraph  1 :  At  the  close  of  1.962,   the  Florida  State  Chamher  of 
Commerce  announced  that  Florida  had  edged  te,ssachusetts  to  take  ninth 
place  in  the  U.  S.  population  race  just  behind  New  Jersey:   "Florida's 
10.3  percent  gain  since  I960  resulted  in  508,000  new  residents  to  boost  the 
state's  population  to  5^^59^000  as  of  July  1^  I962.  This  growth  represents 
the  fastest  rate  of  increase  of  any  large  state  and  far  above  the  national 
increase  of  3-6  percent.   The  state  is  gaining  2,836  residents  per  week 
from  migration  from  other  states,  plus  an  additional  net  increase  of  1,260 
persons  due  to  births  over  the  death  rate,  for  a  weekly  population  gain 
of  it-, 096." 

In  a  study  released  by  the  National  Planning  Association  in 
December,  I962,  it  was  predicted  that  Florida  will  gain  more  than  3,000,000 
persons  by  1976.   The  Association  believes  that  Florida's  population  in 
1976  will  be  near  8.2  million  whereas  study  further  predicted  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  average  Floridian  will  be  $2,920  in  1976. 

page  7 :  paragraph  2 :  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  growih  trend  in 
Florida  whereoy  new  residents  tend  to  swell  the  population  of  urban  counties 
while  rural  counties  tend  to  lose  population.   Fourteen  counties,  all  but  one 
south  of  Ocala  and  te.rion  County,  gained  more  than  100  percent  in  population 
from  1950  to  i960,  led  by  Brevard  County  (Titusville,  Cocoa,  Melbourne)  with 
a  370  percent  increase  and  followed  by  Broward  County  with  a  298  percent 
increase.   In  I96O  almost  two-thirds  of  Florida's  population  and  70  percent 
of  the  state's  personal  income  were  located  in  eight  major  urban  counties: 
Broward,  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia,  Hillsborough,  Orange,  Falm  Beach,  and 
Pinellas. 

page  8 :  paragraph  2 :  Cf .  page  5;  paragraph  1,  this  Appendix. 
Florida  gets  an  average  of  53  inches  of  rainfall  yearly —  much  more  than 
most  states--yet  there  is  concern  over  the  fresh  water  supply.  Water 
authorities  agree  that  kO   billions  of  water  run  daily  into  the  sea  from 
Florida,  which  means  that  for  every  gallon  of  water  consumed,  five  gallons 
■escape;  the  available  water  supply  is  48.79  billion  gallons  daily, 
according  to  the  State  Conservation  Department,  which  estimates  require- 
ments by  2000  A.D.  will  be  only  17.96  gallons  daily  as  opposed  to  a  daily 
need  of  1.82  billion  gallons  daily  in  I90O. 

page  8:  paragraph  k:     Because  the  average  income  of  families  in  the  South- 
eastern region  of  the  United  States  is  lower  than  the  national  average 
the  quality  of  housing  that  southern  families  can  afford  is  also  lower. 
Since  the  average  income  of  nonwhites  tends  to  be  less  than  that  of  whites, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  i960  one  of  four  nonwhite  families  resided 
in  a  unit  classified  as  dilapidated  in  the  Southeast  compared  to  one  of 
23  white  families.  The  proportion  of  dilapidated  units  to  total  occupied 
dwellings  in  the  Southeast  ranged  from  I3.6  in  Mississippi  to  h.&   percent 
in  Florida. 

One  of  Florida's  unsolved  problems  in  the  area  of  social  resources 
involves  the  migratory  laborers  who  move  about  the  state  and  region  per- 
formitig  seasonal  farm  jobs  mainly  harvesting  perishable  farm  crops  such  as 
"beans,  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits  and  sugar  cane. 
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In  the  years  of  I958,  1959,  and  196O  there  vere  35  ^'^OO,  5^,400  and 
'^k,  500  migratory  lahorers  in  Florida  whose  average  annual  earnings  are 
under  $700  a  year,  much  less  than  half  the  state's  average  annual  per  capita 
income.   t>fost  of  them  are  uneducated  former  farm  tenants  who  have  been 
displaced  hy  farm  consolidation  and  mechanization. 

page  8 :  paragraph  5 :  Florida's  public  school  enrollment  is  increasing 
at  twice  the  national  average  and  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
construction  of  buildings  to  house  the  ever-growing  enrollments.  Public 
school  enrollment  in  I962  was  1^088, 9'+8j  an  increase  of  63,^2?  or  6. 18  per- 
cent more  than  at  the  outset  of  the  school  year  in  I96I,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  3-1  percent.  Florida  now  ranks  ninth  in  the  nation 
in  public  school  enrollment. 

In  1961 -1962,  2,310  additional  classrooms  were  provided  as  335 
were  abaxidoned,  for  a  net  gain  of  lj975«  There  is  an  immediate  need  for 
2; 49^  more  class  rooms  for  excess  enrollments  and  another  1,971  to  replace 
obsolete  facilities,  a  backlog  of  '+,'+65  classrooms.  An  estimated  1,759 
new  clasarooms  will  be  completed  during  1962-1963.  There  were  22,110 
pupils  on  "double  sessions"  in  ik   counties  as  compared  with  '4-0,703  in 
ik   counties  la   I96I-1962.  Double  sessions  were  eliminated  in  Escambia, 
Hillsborough,  Orange,  and  Palm  Beach  counties,  but  added  in  Brevard, 
Dade,  tferion,  and  Volusia  counties.  Only  321  of  the  state's  Ul,727 
teachers  have  teaching  certificates  based  on  less  than  four  years  of 
college. 

Expenditures  for  all  public  education  in  Florida  amounted  to 
$U6l.3  million  in  I96O,  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $92  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  $10i4-.  Thirty-four  states  bad  a  higher  per  capita 
expenditure  for  public  education  than  did  Florida  in  I96I.  Florida  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning  received  $60.8  million,  public  school 
received  $388.9  millions,  and  $11.6  millions  went  to  the  support  of  schools 
i'or  the  handicapped  and  for  state  supervision  of  local  schools.  The 
average  salary  per  instructor  in  Florida  in  1958  was  $it,971  compared  with 
the  national  average  of  $^+,703,  but  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
Florida  was  $306.5!+  as  compared  with  the  national  avereige  of  $3^1' 05 i  per 
pupil  expenditures  in  I958  varied  from  a  low  of  $175  per  year  in  Mississippi 
to  a  high  of  $521^  in  Alaska  and  $507  in  New  York  State. 

In  1962,  Florida's  29  public  junior  or  community  colleges 
reported  a  record  fall  enrollment  of  38,209  persons,  a  gain  of  8,7l6 
over  1961.;  the  total  increase  over  the  year  was  29-1  percent.  Four  new 
junior  colleges  were  opened  in  I962;  Edison  at  Fort  Myers,  Lake-Sumter 
and   Johnson  at  Leesburg,  and  Lake  City  Junior  College  and  Forest  Ranger 
School  at  Lake  City.  Dade  County  Junior  College,  in  its  third  year  of 
operation  in  I962  is  the  largest  junior  college  in  the  Southeast  with  an 
enrollment  of  6,138,  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  had  an  enro3Jjnent  of  5,022  students.  The  present  junior  college 
program  provides  Junior  college  opportunities  within  commuting  distance  of 
63  percent  of  the  state's  population,  long-range  planning  includes  a 
junior  college  within  commuting  distance  of  99  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  state. 

Half  of  the  colleges  or  universities  started  in  the  United  States 
in  i960  were  in  Florida--  these  included  Florida  Presbjd^erian  College  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  University  of  South  Florida  at  I^mpa. 
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Florida  Atlantic  University  iias  oegun  construction  ax,   Boca  Raton  and  v/ill 
open  to  students  in  19^4,  and  a  new  four-year  state  university  has  been 
recommended  for  construction  in  the  Pensacola  area  by  1970;   it  is  believed 
that  the  Pensacola  institution  would  draw  ^^500  students  from  Florida  and 
more  than  1^000  students  from  elsewhere.  The  Pensacola  institution  would 
give  Florida  6  institutions  of  higher  learning  supported  by  the  state : 
Gainesville^  two  at  Tallahassee,  Boca  Raton,  Pensacola,  and  Tampa. 


1 


CFj^PTSR  II:  CONST ITUTIGKAL  Bh3ES   OF  CK)VEKNIvi5NT  • 

page  10:  psiragraph  1:  l/hereas  England  operates  under  an  "unwritten  consti- 
tution'' canposed  of  charters^  bills,  and  statutes,  the  United  States  and  the 
fifty  stq,tes  possess  governments  founded  on  written  documents. 

page  11:  paragraph  5:  For  additional  information  on  the  Constitutions  of  l868 
and  16^-'5,  sec:  Eldridge  R.  Collins,  "The  Florida  Constitution  of  I885," 
(Unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of  Florida  Library,  1939)  and  E.  C. 
Williamson,  "The  Constitutional  Convention  of  I885,"  Florida  Historical 
Quarterly,  October,  I962,  pages  II6-I26. 

page  12:  paragraph  1:  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  and  a  State  Attorney  for 
each  Circuit  rimaii.ed  appointive  by  the  Governor  until  provisions  for  their 
election  by  the  voters  of  the  Circuits  were  made  by  constitutional  amendment 
in  l^kQ.     By  practice.  Assistant  State  Attorneys  remain  as  appointive  posts 
to  be  filled  by  the  Governor  when  vacancies  occur. 

page  12:  parap;raph  3:  The  document  is  over  75  years  old  and  has  been  amended 
ovor  120  times.  Its  present  form,  two-thirds  of  v/hich  has  been  added  by 
amendment  since  1885,  is  ...  . 

page  13:  paragraph  2:  The  Legislature  is  no  longer  required  to  provide  for  a 
State  Census  and  shall  use  the  last  preceding  Federal  Census  beginning  in 
I95O]  this  amendment  added  or  adopted  in  1950. 

pat^e  1^4-:  paragraph  2:  The  constitution  has  been  changed  many  times  since 
TC.o'J:    155  aaic'ndments  have  been  proposed  and  125  of  these  proposed  amendments 
have  been  ratified  by  the  voters  and  added  to  the  document  of  I885.  Two  amend- 
ments were  proposed  in  1953,  one  was  ratified  by  the  voters.  One  amendment, 
dealing  with  reapportionment  was  proposed  at  a  special  election  in  1959  and 
was  defeated  by  the  electorate;  six  amendments  were  proposed  at  the  I960 
election  and  five  were  ratified  by  the  electorate;  nine  tmendments  were  pro- 
posed in  1962;  of  these  nine  proposals,  eight  were  adopted  by  the  voters  at 
the  General  Election  of  that  year.  The  record  of  ratifications  by  the  voters 
has  been  roughly  two  out  of  every  three  amendments  proposed  by  the  Legislature. 

page  13:  parr'^raph  k:   The  present  population  of  Florida  approaches  5-5  million, 
of  whom  three -fourths  reside  in  urban  areas.  But  the  constitution,  as  written 
in  1885,  continues  to  provide  a  75  year  old  organization  for  many  state, 
county,  and  city  governments.  The  annual  disbursements  of  the  state  govern- 
ment alone  are  now  over  $1,286,000,000  each  year  I 

page  18:  paragraph  1:  The  37  member  Constitutional  Advisory  Commission, 
created  by  the  Legislature  of  1955,  completed  a  Revised  Florida  Constitution, 
of  Ik   articles,  which  was  submitted  to  the  1957  Florida  Legislature.  This 
Legislature  made  a  number  of  changes  to  the  Commission's  document,  and  by  a 
proper  majority,  submitted  the  revised  constitution  in  Ik   articles  to  the 
voters  at  the  General  Election  of  I958.  However,  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  proposed  amendments  would  be  unconstitutional,  even  if  adopted 
by  the  voters,  since  the  1957  Legislature  had  stipulated  that  if  one  article 
failed  of  approval,  all  articles  failed.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thus  ruled  "void"  the  so-called  "daisy  chain"  methods  of  securing  a  revised 
constitution.  Students  of  both  the  Advisory  Commission's  work  and  that  of 
the  subsequent  1957  Legislature  are  generally  agreed  that  the  revised  docu- 
ments did  little  more  than  correct  errors  of  fact  and  grsamar  that  appeared 
in  the  existing  Constitution  of  l88^,  as  amended,  189O  to  195^. 
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page  21:  paragraph  2:  In  I96I-I962,  the  State  of  Florida  received 
>i'155)99l7^6'6B  in  aids  and  donations  from  the  United  States  Government. 

page  22:  paragraph  h:   Within  recent  years  arguments  between  Georgia  officials 
and  Florida  officials  have  continued.  IVhen  officials  of  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Meat  Inspection  Service  sought  to  inspect  and  tag 
Georgia  chickens  being  shipped  into  Florida,  Gteorgia  agricultural  officials 
retaliated  by  declaring  an  embargo  on  fresh  Florida  citrus  products  being 
shipped  into  or  tlirough  Georgia.  Usually  these,  and  similax  differences,  are 
quickly  settled. 
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CHiiPlgR  III:  THE  gLhiCTORAL  PJiOCoSS  ■-",'-  '-.... 

page  23:  paragraph  3:  Florida  places  restrictions  of  the  exercise  of     . 

suffrage  that  are  similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  other  forty -nine  states.        Or 

page  2h:   ^paragraph  1:  Under  legislation,  passed  subsequent  to  1951,  the 
permanent  system  of  the  registration  of  voters  vill  be  in  effect  in  the  67 
counties  in  I966.  The  Supervisors  of  Registration,  under  current  statutes, 
are  required  to  purge  the  county  election  rolls  after  each  General  Election 
of  the  .  names  of  the  voters  who  have  NOT  voted  in  the  immediate  past  two 
General  Elections.  Thus,  if  a  registered  voter  votes  in  the  General  Elections 
once  every  four  years  the  name  of  the  voter  will  be  carried  on  the  registration 
rolls. 

page  2k-:    paragraphs  2-5 :  now  modified  by  legislation  as  noted  in  the 
preceding  note . 

page  2h:   paragraph  6:  According  to  Section  10,  Article  XII,  Constitution  of 
1565,  as  amended,  a  freeholder  may  be  defined  as  a  qualified  elector  that 
pays  a  tax  on  real,  or  personal  property. 

page  <£5:  paragraph  2:   While  nomination  in  the  Democratic  primaries  in  man> 
Florida  counties  is  still  tantasiount  to  election,  the  state  has  voted  in 
the  last  three  presidential  elections  for  the  Republican  candidates; -has 
returned  a  Republican  congressman  four  times;  has  seen  the  nuriber  of  registered 
Republicans  surpass  the  nu'^ber  of  registered  Democrats  in  Sarasota  County; 
and  has  witnessed  the  election  of  Republican  candidates  to  most  of  the  county 
positions  in  Pinellas  County. 

pap^e  30 :  paragraph  2;  The  amendment  referred  to  was  adopted;  the  statutes 
now  provide  for  the  absentae  registration  and  voting  of  electors  who  are 
members  of  the  anaed  forces,  and  their  spo^ises,  living  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
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CHAPTER  IV:   PARTIES  MP  POLITICS 

page  35-   paragraph  k:   There  were  2^052,13^  voters  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
November,  I962  General  Election  in  Florida:  of  this  number  there  were 
1,668,206  Democrats,  360,27^  Republicans,  and  23,65^  independents,  thus 
Democrats  can  still  outvote  Republicans  k-1.     Negro  registration  was  191,663, 
most  of  whom  were  Democrats;  Lafayette  and  Liberty  counties  were  without  a 
single  registered  Negro  voter.  Sarasota  was  the  only  county  with  more  Repub- 
licans than  Democrats:  18,163  to  17,319j  Pinellas  County  reported  101,533 
Democrats  to  91^831  Republicans.  Dade  County  reported  the  largest  registra- 
tion with  UO8.903,  followed  by  Pinellas,  198,^156,  Broward,  157,3^8,  Hillsbor- 
ough, ll+7,6i+0,  Duval,  147369,  Palm  Beach,  98.IU7,  Orange,  89.323,  Polk, 
72,134^  Escambia,  63,368,  and  Volusia,  60,066.  There  were  26  counties  with 
1,000  or  more  Republicans;  five  counties  reported  no  Republican  voters. 

The  rise  of  Republican  voter  registration  is  a  great  change  in  the  last 
decade:  Republican  registration  has  more  than  quadrupled  from  1952  to  1962: 
88,000  to  360,000.  However,  in  the  same  period.  Democratic  registration  rose 
from  1,119,000  to  1,668,000.  In  the  general  elections  many  Democrats  have 
crossed  the  party  line  to  vote  for  a  Republican  candidate;  thus,  in  I960, 
George  Peterson,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor  polled  569,000  votes 
against  the  Democratic  nominee,  Farris  Bryant --nearly  twice  as  many  votes 
that  the  Republicans  had  registered  voters  and  more  than  kO   percent  of  the 
total  votes  cast  in  the  i960  race  for  the  governorship. 

page  37:  paragraph  1:  Note  should  be  made  that  the  six  adioinistrative  offi- 
cials provided  for  in  the  Constitution  are,  in  effect,  six  additional  gover- 
nors of  Florida.  These  officials  are  elected  independently  of  the  governor 
and  are  usually  reelected  term  after  term.  Along  with  the  governor  the  seven 
officials  are  popularly  known  as  "the  Cabinet"  although  the  student  should 
carefully  observe  that  the  word  CABINET  does  NOT  appear  in  the  Constitution 
of  1885  nor  in  AMY  of  the  amendments  thereto.' 

Further  note  should  be  made  that  these  six  lesser  administrative  offi- 
cials have  far  more  power  in  the  areas  of  their  individual  concern  than  usually 
accrues  from  serving  on  numerous  constitutional  and/or  statutory  ex  officio 
boards  along  with  the  governor.  Thus,  the  Comptroller  is,  first,  the  major 
collector  of  state  taxes,  the  solitary  commissioner  of  all  state  banks,  the 
sole  supervisor  of  all  lending  and  mortgage  banking  institutions  in  the  state, 
charged  with  the  control  of  all  liquid  gas  dispensing  agents,  and  numerous 
other  duties.  The  same  situation  exists  for  the  five  other  administrative 
officials,  and  thfe  gov^-mdr  as-  cTiief  executive  has  no  constitutional  and  little 
statutory  control  over  them,  other  than  the  effects  of  his  personal  prestige. 

page  kk:    paragraph  k:   From  data  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  State  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  six  leading  Democratic  candidates  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion in  the  Primary  Elections  of  I960  were:  Carlton  (Doyle,  Jr.)  $718,291, 
Bryant  (Farris),  (;>-{6Q,kh3,   Dickinson  (F.O.  Jr.)  $l69,655>  McCarty  (John) 
$210,307,  David  (Thomas  E.  "Ted")  $123,179,  and  Burns  (Haydon)  $l6i4-,9U3. 
Florida  Trend  in  June,  I960,  reported  that  the  candidates'  expenditures  by 
vote  the  First  Prijnary  Election  were:  Carlton:  186,228  votes  and  $2.53 
per  vote;  Bryant,  193,507  and  $2.27  per  vote;  Dickinson,  115,520  and  $1.53; 
McCarty,  lkh,'J'^0   and  s>l.^;  David,  8O,05T  and.  p..h6i   and.  Bums,  166, 352 
and  $1.03  per  vote. 
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page  kk:   paragraph  6;  The  point  caii  be  argued  xhat   mcny  Republicaxis  register 
as  Democrats  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  state  and  local  primaries,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  this  occurs  suggests  "ohe  overwhelming  Democratic  power,  and 
deters  effective  party  organization.  Little  doubt  exists  that  a  capacity  for 
Republican  leadership  has  increased,  but  this  capacity  is  WOT  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  strong  political  party. 

In  the  i960  elections  the  Republicans  made  no  gain  in  state  senatorial 
contests,  reelecting  a  single  senator  from  Pinellas  Countyj  of  the  95  house 
seats  up  for  reelection  the  Republicans  offered  17  candidates,  winning  seven. 
Three  of  these  House  seats  had  been  previously  held  in  Pinellas  County. 
The  gain  of  four  seats  was  made  in  Charlotte,  Orange,  and  Sarasota  counties, 
which  may  now  be  recognized  as  points  of  increasing  Republican  strength  in 
local  elections. 

The  primary  elections  of  I96O  were  significant  in  several  aspects; 
(1)  a  repudiation  of  the  "moderate"  conservative  administration  of  Governor 
LeRoy  Collins,  (2)  a  widening  sphere  of  legislative  influence  within  the 
executive  branch,  (3)  an  atomised  political  structure  in  South  Florida, 
and  (i)-)  a  general  trend  toward  economic  and  social  conservatism  in  Florida. 
Fcr  further  discussion  on  this,  see  J.  E.  Dovell  and  Arnold  C.  Ettinger, 
"The  i960  Gubernatorial  Elections  in  Florida--A  Trend  Toward  Conservatism." 
F'lori.li'e  Business,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  January,  I962,  pages  1-6. 
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CHAPTER  V;  THE  FLOiHIDa  LSGIpI-KJUfS 

page  k6:   paragraph  1:  In  I962,  in  only  I8  states  are  the  legislatures  required 
to  meet  annually.   In  the  remaining  38  states,  the  legislatures  meet  in 
regular  session  biennially. 

page  k8:  paragraph  3:  Florida  is  one  of  U9  states  using  the  bicameral  or  two- 
house  legislative  system;  Nebraska  remains  the  only  state  -with  a  unicameral  , 
or  one -house  legislature. 

pa.ge  ^9:  paragraph  k:   Florida  has  had  21  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to 
taakle  a  variety  of  problems  ranging  from  yellow  fever  to  prohibition,  but 
no  subject  has  occupied  more  special-session  time  than  reapportionment  of  the 
members  of  its  own  body.  Of  the  21  sessions  since  18^4-5,  more  than  half  have 
been  called  in  the  last  thirty  years--five  of  these  special  sessions  have 
dealt  with  reapportionment,  consuming  in  all  a  total  of  almost  I50  days  in 
addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  lavmakers.  Two  full  20-day  special 
sessions  dealing  with  reapportionment  were  held  in  I962,  one  in  August  and 
the  other  in  November.  Nineteen  of  the  special  sessions  have  been  held  on 
the  call  of  the  governor;  in  1957,  the  Legislature  called  itself  into  special 
sessipn  for  eight  days  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  consider  new  taxes. 

page  30:   paragraph  3:  Oregon  now  pays  members  of  its  legislature  ^1200  annually, 
while  Tennessee  pays  its  legislators  vlO  a  day  while  the  legislature  is  in 
session.  New  Hampshire  still  remunerates  its  legislators  at  the  rate  of  $200 
for  a  two-year  term.   In  other  states  salaries  and  allowances  run  from  $5  a 
day  in  Kansas  and  Rhode  Island  to  ^15,000  a  year  in  Illinois,  and  New  York, 
beginning  in  1963  annual  salaries  for  members  of  the  legislature  in  Hew  York 
will  rise  to  $20,000  annually. 

page  51:  paragraph  3:  The  turnover  of  legislative  personnel  in  the  House 
cf  Representatives  in  the  Florida  Legislature  varies  from  30  percent  to  kO 
percent  from  session  to  session.  The  turnover  of  personnel  in  the  Senate 
varies  from  20  percent  to  30  percent  from  session  to  session.  Several  of 
the  multiple  county  senatorial  districts  use  a  "local  ground  rule"  whereby  the 
seat  is  rotated  so  that  if  the  senator  from  one  of  the  counties  within  the 
district  has  completed  a  four-years  term  he  relinquishes  his  seat  to  the  resi- 
dent of  another  county  in  the  district. 

page  52:  paragraph  3:  Problems  revolving  around  the  apportionment  of  legisla-  ■ 
tors  m  state  legislatures  have  resulted  mainly  from  urban  growth  at  the 
expense  of  rural  areas :  over  half  of  the  50  states  have  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing apportionment  in  line  with  population  changes.  Historically,  the  United 
States  courts  have  refused  to  take  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  state 
reapportionment,  but  on  March  26,  I962,  the  federal  Supreme  Court  delivered  its 
opinion  m  Baker  v.  Carr  (a  suit  involving  reapportionment  in  Tennessee)  that  the 
Federal  courts  could  consider  suits  of  this  nature.   On  July  23,  I962,  the 
United  States  Court  in  Miami,  Florida  declared  the  present  status  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Florida  on  the  subject  of  reapportionment  to  be  "prospectively  null, 
void,  and  inoperative"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  reapportionment 
amendment  proposed  by  the  196I  Legislature  was  also  invalid.  The  Court  granted 
^    the  Legislature  until  August  13,  1962,  to  commence  action  on  reapportionment: 
■J.        The  following  day  Governor  Farris  Bryant  issued  a  call  for  a  special  session; 

the  special  sea&ion  convened  on  August  ]  and  met-  through  Auf^ust  11th,  An  amend- 
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ment  proposing  a  legislature  of  h6   senators  and  135  representatives  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Legislature,  and  was  approved  on  September  5th  when  the  Federal 
Court  at  Miami  filed  its  opinion  upholding  the  work  of  the  Special  Session.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  was  defeated  by  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  General 
Election  on  November  6,  1962.  Following  the  General  Election  on  November  6, 
Governor  Bryant  again  called  the  Legislature  into  special  session  to  reconsider 
2re apportionment.  This  extra  session  lasted  the  full  20  days  and  developed  little 
more  than  frustration  and  charges  that  grew  more  bitter  as  deadlocks  between 
Senate  factions  and  between  the  Senate  and  House  developed.  The  reapportionment 
problem  reverted  to  the  three -member  Federal  Court  at  Miami. 

The  reapportionment  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  Florida:  in  kk   states  less 
than  to  percent  of  the  people  can  elect  a  majority  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  13  states,  one-third  or  less  of  the  population  can  elect  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Only  six  states  have  so  apportioned  seats  that  it 
requires  MD  percent  or  more  of  the  population  to  elect  a  majority  of  the 
legislators  in  both  houses.  Twenty  other  states  have  one  house  in  which  it  re- 
quires i+O  percent  or  more  to  elect  a  majority.  But  in  six  of  these  states  a 
majority  in  the  other  body  can  be  elected  by  25  percent  or  less  of  the 
population . 

page  53:  paragraph  1:  The  extent  of  the  disparity  between  the  Florida  counties 
is  accentuated  further  in  the  i960  census  returns;  whereas  in  1950  a  majority 
of  the  state's  population  resided  in  six  counties,  in  i960  a  majority  of  the 
state's  population  resided  in  FIVE  counties.  Some  70  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population  growth  in  this  decade  took  plsice  in  the  ten  largest  counties  -- 
statistics  kave  already  been  cited  to  show  that  I8  Florida  counties  lost 
jopulation  from  19^)  to  1959 >  that  thirteen  of  these  counties  continued  to  lose 
population  from  I950  to  i960,  and  that  twelve  counties  lost  population  from  19^ 
to  1950  and  that  the  gains  in  six  more  counties  from  1950  to  i960  was  less  than 
1,000  persons.  Under  the  present  system  of  apportionment,  adopted  in  1925^  where- 
by county  lines  form  the  basis  of  the  unit  of  representation  in  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  there  appears  little  likelihood  that  practical  apportionment  using 
present  population  figures  will  ever  be  secured  through  legislative  apportion- 
ment. There  is  every  indication  that  the  57  smaller  counties  in  population  with 
only  some  30  per  cent  of  the  present  state  population  will  accede  to  NO  change 
in  that  situation  recognized  as  the  STATUS  QJO. 

page  53:  paragraph  2:  Dade  County  has  three  members  in  Florida's  lower  house 
and  one  member  in  its  upper  house.  The  37  predominantly  rural  Florida  counties 
have  37  members  in  the  lower  house  and  the  equivalent  of  li<-.15  members  in  the 
upper  house  —  there  is  no  need  to  make  any  further  comment  on  malapportionment 
in  the  Florida  Legislature  under  the  system  in  effect  under  present  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

page  53:  paragraph  3;   In  1955,  an  amendment  calling  for  67  senators  and  135 
representatives  was  defeated  by  the  voters  at  the  I956  general  election.  In 
1957^  an  amendment  calling  for  U5  senators  and  I03  representatives  was  proposed 
by  the  Legislature  but  invalidated  by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  when  tied  into 
a  chain  with  other  amendments.   In  1959,  an  amendment  calling  for  kh   senators 
and  103  representatives  was  again  defeated  by  the  voters  at  a  special  election 
held  in  1959-   In  I96I,  a  45  senator  and  lOU  representative  plan  was  proposed 
and  was  invalidated  by  the  Federal  Court  at  Miami.  The  proposal  of  the  August, 
1962,  special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  a  k6   member  senate  and  135  member 
house  was  likewise  defeated  at  the  general  election  of  November  6,  I962.  The 
November,  I962,  special  session  on  apportionment  ended  in  deadlock. 
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page  57-  paragraph  1:  The  n^jmber  of  standing  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  varies  from  session  to  session^  the  average  "being  5^3  the 
total  membership  of  the  House  committees  approximates  600  with  an  average  of 
about  six  assignments  per  member.  The  number  of  standing  committees  in  the 
Senate  is  39>  "the  total  membership  of  the  Senate  committees  approximates 
380  with  an  average  of  ten  committee  assignments  for  each  member. 

page  63:  paragraph  1:  Beginning  in  1958^  the  president  of  the  Senate  has  not 
been  chosen  by  his  fellow  senators  until  after  the  General  Elections.  Thus, 
the  president  of  the  Senate  of  the  1959^  19^1,  and  I963  sessions  has  been 
elected  by  the  fall  membership  after  the  general  election  choosing  each  of 
these  three  senates . 

Add  to  Chapter  V:  Further  Readings  (at  end  of  Chap.  5) 

Havard,  William  C,  and  Beth,  Loren  P.  The  Politics  of  Mis -Representation: 
Rural -Urban  Conflict  in  the  Florida  Legislature.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
State  l)niv.  Press,  I962. 

Dovell,  J.  E.  and  Ettinger,  Arnold  C.  "The  I960  Gubernatorial  Elections  in 
Florida:  A  Trend  Toward  Conservatism. '^  Florida's  Easiness,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1, 
January,  I962,  pages  1-6. 
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CHAPTER  VI:   THE  KXECUTIVH:  BRMCH: 


page  70:  paragraph  3:  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  ;ij22,500. 

page  'Jl:   paragraph  1:  The  constitution  empowers  the  governor  to  "adjourn  the 
legislature"  when  the  two  houses  cannot  agree --this  power  was  used  "by  Governor 
LeRoy  Collins  to  adjourn  the  special  session  of  the  1957  Legislature  when  he 
felt  the  two  houses  could  not  agree  on  a  time  of  adjournment  in  August,  1957' 

page  71:  paragraph  $:  Florida  is  one  of  forty-one  states  that  gives  the  item 
veto  to  governors  on  the  state's  appropriations  bills. 

page  75:  paragraph  3:  Salaries  of  cabinet  members  have  been  raised  to  cpl7,50O 
annually , 

page  75:  paragraph  h:   This  refers  tc  former  Secretary  of  State  Robert  a.  Gray, 
wixo  retired  after  serving  over  30  years  in  this  office.  Former  State  Senator 
Tom  Adams  of  Orange  Park  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  and  assumed  the  office 
in  1961. 


C 
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CHAPTER  VII:  STA!Eb;  SERVICES  >iI-ID  AC'rlVITlJiS 

page  81 :  paragraph  3:  There  are  now  over   I50  officers,  agencies,  boards, 
^^    commissions,  et.  al.  operating  as  independent  or  semi -independent  arms  of  the 
"^  government  of  the  State  of  Florida 

page  82:  paragraph  2:  Annual  disbursements  for  highway  purposes  by  the  State 
of  Florida  reached  almost  $158,000,000  in  I96I-I962.  The  State  Road  Department, 
with  6,500  employees  on  its  payroll,  is  responsible  for  more  than  10,000  miles 
of  primary  roads  and  bridges  and  almost  3^000  miles  of  secondary  roads  and 
bridges.  The  Road  Departnent  employs  roughly  15  percent  of  all  state  employees 
and  accounts  for  about  15  percent  of  the  state's  expenditures. 

page  83:  paragraph  h:   One  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  the  Sunshine  State  Parkway 
have  been  completed  from  North  Miami  to  Fort  Pierce  and  is  open  to  traffic 
as  a  toll  road;  an  extension  of  152  miles  from  Fort  Pierce  to  'Jildwood  is 
under  construction  and  will  be  open  to  traffic  by  I965;  the  last  extension 
from  Wildwood  to  the  Georgia  State  Line  is  still  in  the  planning  stages . 

page  85:  paragraph  k:   Within  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  respon- 
sibility in  the  Agricultural  Department  for  law  enfoi-cemem:  and  inspections  in 
the  sale  and  use  of  pesticides  because  of  the  increasing  threats  to  human 
and  animal  life. 

page  86:  paragraph  6:  Four  state  institutions  are  provided  for  the  mentally 
ill:  Chattahoochee,  l^acclenny^  Arcadia,  and  Broward j  3  state  institutions  are 
provided  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  the  Sunland  Training  Centers  at 
Gainesville  and  Fort  Myers  for  ambulant  patients  and  at  Orlando  for  bed 
^3     patients;  two  more  schools  or  training  centers  for  mentally  retarded  children 
are  planned  at  Uarianna  and  in  Broward  or  Dade  County. 

page  87:  paragraph  5:  The  number  of  tuberculosis  hospitals  was  reduced  to  two 
when  the  Orlando  public  institution  was  released  by  the  Tuberculosis  Board  to 
the  State  and  turned  over  to  the  Sunland  Training  Center  there . 

page  89:  paragraph  1:  There  are  currently  29  such  institutions  in  operation; 
plans  have  already  been  laid  for  the  addition  of  five  more  such  institutions. 
Responsibility  for  the  junior  college  program  is  divided  between  Advisory 
Committees  for  each  college  or  group  of  colleges,  the  County  School  Board  or 
Boards  concerned  and  the  Community  College  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  1959  Legislature  established  a  state -wide  Junior  College 
Advisory  Board  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  remain  largely  advisory  in 
capacity  at  this  writi:ig. 

page  90:  paragraph  3:  The  I959  Legislature  reorganized  and  streamlined  state- 
sponsored  assistance  and  programs  under  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  in  his  jurisdiction,  see  Chapter  570,  Florida  Statutes.  The 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and  several  other  agencies  were  abolished,  their 
activities  given  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

page  92:  paragraph  1:  The  1961  Legislature  enacted  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation of  minor  importance  toward  reorganization,  but  the  general  questions 
concerning  reorganization  on  a  broader  scale  remain  open  to  settleiaent. 


-^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII:   THE  JUDICIAL  BRfiNCH 


page  9^:  paragraph  1:  Amendments  subsequent  to  195^  have  provided  for  four        '^ 
judges  in  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  First  (Tallahassee)  District        - 
Court  and  five  judges  each  in  the  Second  and  Third  District  Courts  at  Lakeland 
and  Miami. 

page  9^:  paragraph  6:  a  felony  involves  punislmient  by  death  or  imprisonment 
of  more  than  a  year  in  a  state  prison. 

page  9^:  paragraph  k:   Civil  Courts  of  Record  have  been  established  in  Dade  and 
Duval  counties,  the  Court  in  Dade  has  five  judges  and  in  Duval  one  judge.  A 
Civil  and  Criminal  Court  of  Record  has  been  established  in  Pinellas  County. 
There  are  Criminal  Courts  of  Record  in  seven  counties.  Residents  in  other 
counties  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  indi- 
vidual county  to  ASCERTAIN  what  courts  may  be  in  existence  in  that  county 
through  statutory  legislation,  either  by  general  acts  or  local  acts  of  the 
Legislature . 

page  96:  paragraph  3:  Dade  County  now  has  three  county  judges  while  Duval, 
Hillsborough,  and  Pinellas  counties  now  have  two  county  judges  each. 

page  96:  paragraph  k:   Under  current  statues  the  County  Judge  serves  as  ex 
officio  Juvenile  Judge  in  all  those  counties  where  separate  juvenile  courts 
have  not  been  created. 


page  97:  paragraph  2:  By  I962,  there  were  small  claims  courts  in  hk   counties. 

page  97:  paragraph  h:   Justices  of  the  peace  in  17  counties  and  constables  in 
22  counties  filed  financial  reports  with  the  State  Comptroller  in  I96I. 

page  98:  paragraph  3:  There  are  now  Ik   different  courts  in  Florida.  There  are 
7  Supreme  Court  justices,  Ik   district  Courts  of  Appeals  judges,  numerous  circuit 
judges  in  the  I6  circuits,  the  19  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dade  County 
making  that  Circuit  Court  the  largest  in  Florida. 

page  99:  paraa;raph  1;  and  the  fourteen  kinds  of  courts  in  ^he  state's  judicial 
system. 

page  99:  paragraph  3:  With  a  present  population  of  over  5,000,000  (almost 
1  million  in  Dade  County  alone),  there  are  8,000  lawyers  and  a  Supreme  Court 
load  of  650  cases  annually. 

page  100:  paragraph  2:  In  I961,  the  Judicial  Council  presented  a  program  to 
the  Legislature  recommending  the  reorganization  of  the  state's  trial  court 
system  into  four  courts,  a  program  similar  to  that  presented  in  1959  and 
turned  down  then.  There  was  no  action  by  the  1961  I.egislat.ure  on  the  Council's 
proposals  and  the  system  remains  a&  described. 


C 
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CHATTER  EC;  FIMMCE  MP  PERSOKMEL 

page  103:  paragraph  1:  State  revenues  iacreased  to  almost  ^1,100, 000  in  the 
^_/'    fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  19^2 . 

page  103:  paragraph  2:  By  I960,  its  population  had  raised  Florida  to  tenth  in 
rank,  among  the  50  states,  and  by  I962  Census  Bureau  estimates  Florida  became 
ninth  in  population,  passing  Massachusetts,  which  dropped  to  10th. 

page  103:  paragraph  3'-  The  past  twenty  years  witnessed  broadening  of  the  state's 
economy.  V/hereas  Florida's  economy  had  rested  on  the  big  two:  agriculture 
and  tourism,  these  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  big  four:  tourism,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  lastly  government  payments  and  retirement  income,  both  public 
and  private  retirement  income . 

page  105:  paragraph  2:  In  I961,  the  gasoline  tax  yielded  :lil28 , 000 , 000 .  Total 
state  revenues  from  taxes  were  $636,828,386  in  I96I-I962  fiscal  year. 

page  105:  paragraph  3:  In  I96I-62,  fiscal  year,  the  state  derived  almost 
^55,000,000  from  this  source. 

page  105:  paragraph  k:   The  sales  tax  produced  almost  ;^j182,000,000  in  revenue 
in  fiscal  year  I96I-62. 

page  106:  paragraph  1:  Beverage  tax  collections  in  fiscal  I96I-I962  were 
roughly  ^52,000,000. 

page  106:  paragraph  2:  Cigarette  taxes  collected  in  fiscal  I96I-62  amounted 
~^     to  ^35,000,000. 

page  107:  para.^raph  1:  For  fiscal  year  I96I-62,  other  state  taxes  collected 
included:  motor  vehicle  licenses,  ip55  million,  unemployment  compensation, 
$^5  million,  intangible,  ;i;27  million,  insurance  premium,  $11.5  million, 
documentary  stamp,  $13  million,  and  estate  and  inheritance,  $6.3  million. 

par.e  111:  para'^raph  1:  As  previously  mentioned  over  $200,000,000  is  provided 
to  the  counties  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools  under  the 
Minimum  Foundation  Program. 

page  112:  parg.-;raph  1:  Total  municipal  debt  in  1959  was  ifjk6   million.  Florida 
cities  had  net  debts  of  ip253  per  capita,  or  2.7  times  their  annual  revenues. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  X:   COUlfri  GGVEM'-'iJiKi 


pagb   118:    paragraph  1.    Refereuoe  i'las  "oeen  made  to  the  i,600   jeneral  ^aws  auc  {VT 

1^500  Special  Lavs  (or  Acts)   that  were  passed  ty  the   1961  Legisla'i.ure   in  a 
regular  60  day  session  (some  kk  working  days). 

page  118:  paragraph  3:  Under  the  I960  census  county  populations  varied  from 
a  low  of  2,868  in  Gilchrist  County  to  almost  1  million  in  Dade  County.  By 
i960,  slightly  over  fifty  percent  of  the  state's  population  resided  in  the 
five  largest  counties  in  population,  slightly  over  U9  percent  of  the  state's 
population  resided  in  the  other  sixty-two  counties.  However,  tiy  I96O,  there 
was  an  incorporated  city  in  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties. 

page  118:  paragraph  k:   By  way  of  further  contrast,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  Union  County  in  I961  was  '^k,6^^,066   whereas  the  vailuation  of 
property  in  Dade  County  in  the  same  year  was  '4i3)^^l } '5^0,633-      In  the  same 
year,  the  tax  collections  from  property  in  Union  County  amounted  to  $92,100 
and  to  $79,500,00  in  Dade  County.  In  I961,  from  property  taxes,  Florida 
counties  collected  $309,^00,000  in  I96O-I961. 

page  119 :  paragraph  1:  In  I961,  total  county  expenditures  amounted  to 
.<^215,92l+,402.65,  and  per  capita  amounted  to  $^3.78. 

page  119:  paragraph  5:  In  I96O-I961,  Federal  Assistance  in  the  Florida  School 
Lunch  Program  amounted  to  $2,135,220  and  Federal  Aid  in  the  u3chool  Milk  Program 
amounted  to  $1,217,315. 

page  121:  paragraph  h:   County  road  expenses  came  to  ;i;27,788,873  in  I96O-I96I.      ,1^ 

Of  this  sum,  $12,704,969  was  spent  on  construction  and  maintenance  and 

$923,087  for  the  purchase  of  rights  of  way  for  new  construction  relating  to 

roads.  As  previously  noted,  the  State  Road  Department  is  responsible  at 

present  for  over  15,000  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  roads,  county  roads 

(may  miles  of  them  unpaved  and  even  ungraded)  total  well  over  30,000  miles 

in  Florida, 

page  120:  paragraph  3:  County  welfare  expenditures  were  over  ■>33^ 305^978 
in  the  year  of  I96I. 

page  122:  paragraph  k:   Welfare  payiaents  to  persons  on  relief  in  Florida 
counties  amounted  to  $5,1^^8,665  in  I96I;  of  this  sum  $2,388,3^13  was  spent 
in  Dade  County.  Significantly,  in  I96I,  15  counties  in  Florida  spent  less 
that  $15,000  each  on  all  welfare  activities  whereas  Dade  County  spent 
^20,950^^27  on  welfare  activities  in  the  same  twelve  months. 

page  123:  paragraph  3:  The  disbursements  for  these  various  services  in  I961 
varied  from  a  low  of  ;4jli4-,982  in  Union  County  to  $13,712,77^  in  Dade  County. 

page  12^:  paragraph  2:  Pari-mutuel  (race  track)  distributions  to  counties  were 
$12,381,600  in  1961  or  $187,000  to  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  in  the 
State.  Other  state  revenue  distributions  to  the  67  counties  came  to  $58,835,661 
and  to  county  schools,  was  4^185, 156,67^+.  Receipts  from  county  sources  came  to 
$211,611,191.  Funds  from  federal  sources  distributed  to  the  counties  was 
$2,539,if.32.   Roughly,  total  income  of  counties  in  Florida  in  I961  was  ^ 

$ii-19,000,000.  ^- 
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page  124-:    paragx-api:  j:    iii  l>6x,   wo-.iricies  disbursed  -.A3j5;^2,>59  for  capiiiai 
outlay  purposes  and  some  '■.;'lQ,0QO,000  for  servicing  county  debts,   exciudive 
"^  of  road  debts.     By  196I,   only  26  counties   still  had  road  debts  and  these 

-y  debts  had  been  reduced  to  tp22 , 217 ,  500 . 
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JhAFTER  XI:  Cli'i  GOVERNi^iEKT 


page  128:  peiragrapn  1:  According  to  tne  I96O  feaeral  ceJisus  tnere  were  6c        \^ 
•jr^incorporated  places  of  1,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The  grovrth  of  the  urbai. 
population  from  1,813  or  65  percent  01"  the  x.ctal  ir.  1950  to  i,66l;3'33  in  i960 
v;as  a  gain  of  7^  percent  in  the  decade. 

page  128 :  paragraph  2 :  In  I96O  of  the  2,837^fi;13  persons  in  incorporated  placeu, 
182,613  were  in  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants   Of  the 
281,665  persons  living  in  unincorporated  places,  60,'4-77  were  in  communities 
of  1,000-2,500  inhabitants.  The  incorporated  places  ranged  in  size  from  Palm 
Beach  Gardens  with  a  population  of  one  person  to  Miami  with  291,688.  Starting 
with  Miami,  291,688,  the  10  largest  cities,  in  order,  were:  Tampa,  27^^,970, 
Jacksonville,  201,030,  St.  Petersburg,  l8l,298^  Orlando>  88,135,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, 83,61+8,  Hialeah,  66,972,  Miami  Beach,  63,lU6,  Pensacola,  56,752  and. 
West  Palai  Beach,  56,208. 

page  13?:  paragraph  3:  Florida  is  rushing  to  completion  urban  expressway 
systems  iii  fxva  major  cities  in  an  effort  to  stay  ahead  of  the  traffic  prnhlems 
that  have  come  with  the  influx  of  more  people  auid  more  automobiles.  Limited- 
access  highways  are  being  built  in  Tampa,  Miami,  Orlando,  Jacksonville,  and 
Pensacola  as  fast  as  plans  can  be  drawn  and  construction  contracts  awarded. 
By  1965,  the  plans  now  being  drawn  and  the  necessary  construction  to  complete 
these  five  systems  may  be  finished.  The  best  known  expressway  system  is  that 
of  Jacksonville' which  has  been  completed  in  the  first  stage  and  which  has 
served  to  become  a  model  fpr  other  cities  over  the  nation.  The  o a^KsonviTI.e 
system  is  now  beginning  its  second  stage  of  planning  and  construction  wlncn 
may  well  be  finished  by  1970.  ^ 

page  135:  paragraph  3 :  By  I961,  the  state-shared  tax  on  cigarettes  was  pro- 
ducing "^■3^,9i^i,028' for  Florida  cities.   In  addition,  the  State 'distributed. 
4Jl,6l2,790  to  Florida  cities  for  their  police  and  fire  department  retiremen 
pension  funds  through  the  premium  taxes  on  casualty  and  fire  insurar.  5  sold 
within  the  particular  cities. 

page  136:  paragraph  1:  Tne  continued  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  around  the 
central  cities  involved  is  illustrated  with  the  ex^iLiple  of  Jacksonville  and 
Duval  County.  The  city  of  Jacksonville  decreased  in  population  from  205,000 
in  1950  to  201,000  in  i960,  but  the  population  nf  Duval  County  grew  frc«a 
304  029  in  1950  to  455,ij-ll  in  I96O.  Thus,  Duval  County  gained  150,000  people 
in  the   decade.  VThat  was  true  for  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County  was  largely 
.;rue  for  the  other  central  cities  and  Tstropolitan  sreas  except  the  CTity  of 
'?ampa  which  annexed  k'^   square  miles  and  35>000  people  in  1953- 

page  137:  paragraph'  3^  After  tlie  peujsage  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Aci  in 
19l<-7  there  was  one  school  district  in  each  county,  or  a  total  of  67  school 
districts. 
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CHAPi:ii,t%  All:   dPECJlb  DISTRICT  GOVERITiviEi^lS 

page  I'^l:  paragraph  1:  The  number  of  speciai  districts  in  Florida  iu  I'jb'^s 
is  involved  in  a  matter  of  definitions:  thus,  we  write  about  a  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District  which  comprises  most  of  the  peninsula 
around,  south,  and  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee  and  comprises  all  or  part  of  seven- 
teen south  and  central  Florida  counties  as  a  district,  and  we  also  write  about 
the  Taft  Drainage  District  in  the  same  paragraph  or  on  the  same  page,  '//hich 
is  a  district?  The  latest  federal  census  of  governmental  units  would  probably 
show  that  there  are,  under  federal  census  definitions,  100  more  special  dis- 
tricts in  1963  than  in  1953- 

page  lUl:  paragraph  j:  Special  districts  in  Florida  which  reported  zo   the  State 
Co-iptroller  in~196l,  other  than  school  districts,  had  an  operating  revenue  of 
.(>20,739>^2U  in  that  year. 

page  lk5:    paraf^raph  k:   Since  the  adoption  of  the  School  Capital  Outlay  Amend- 
ment in  Woveu'bar,  1952,  sixteen  major  bond  sales  have  provided  cJl 5 1,69 3, 000 
of  bond  proceeds  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  for  59  of  the  67 
counties  of  Florida.  In  order  to  continue  the  benefits  of  this  so-called 
"school  builcing  anendment"  some  observers  are  proposing  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion by  ariDtl.er  I5  years  to  199^^  since  the  life  of  the  1952  amendment  will 
expire  after  30  years  in  19S3- 
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